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Nums. 106. SATURDAY, Marcu 23, 1751. 


Opinionum commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat.----C1c. 


Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and confirms the decifions of 
Nature. 


AL is neceflary to the fuccefs of flattery, that it be accommo- 

dated to particular circumftances or charatters, and enter 
‘the heart on that fide where the paflions ftand ready to receive 
it, A lady feldom liftens with attention to any praife but that 
of her beauty; a merchant always expects to hear of his in- 
fluence at the bank, his importance on the exchange, the height 
of his credit, and the extent of his traffic: and the autuor will 
{carcely be pleafed without lamentations of the negle@ of learn- 
ing, the confpiracies againft genius, and the flow progrefs of me- 
rit, or fome praifes of the magnanimity of thofe who encounter 
poverty and contempt in the caufe of knowledge, and truft for 
the reward of their labours to the judgment and gratitude of 
pofterity. 

An affurance of unfading laurels, and immortal reputation, 
is the fettled reciprocation of civility between amicable writers. 
To raife monuments more durable than bi -afs, and more eonfpicuous 
than pyramids, has been long the common boait of literature ; 
but among the innumerable architeéts that ereét columns " 
themfelves, far the greater part, either for want of durable ma- 
terials, or of art to difpofe them, fee their edifices perith as they 
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are towering to completion ; and thofe few that for a while at- 
tract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in the foundation, 
and foon fink by the faps of time. 

No place affords a more ftriking conviétion of the vanity of 
human hope:, than a public library ; for who can fee the wall 
crouded on every fide by mighty volumes, the works of labo- 
rious meditation and accurate enquiry, now fcarcely known but 
by the catalogue, and preferved only to increafe the pomp of 
learning, without confidering how many hours have been wafted 
in vain endeavours, bow often imagination has anticipated the 
ptaifes of futurity, how many {Latues have rifen to the eye of 


vanity, how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, how often 
wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagonifts, and 


-dogmatifm has delighted in the gradual advances of his autho- 
rity, the immutability of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his 
power. 


-- -Non unquam dedit 
Documenta fors majora, quam fragili loco 
Starent fuperbi. 


Infulting chance ne’er call’d with louder voice, 
On {welling mortals'to be prond no mere. 


Of the innumerable authors whofe performances are thus 
treafured up in magnificent obfcurity, moft are forgotten, be 
caufe they never deferved to be remembered, and owed the ho- 
nours which they once obtained, not to judgment, or to genius, 
to labour or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the ftrata- 
gem of intrigue, or the fervility of adulation. 

Nothing is more common than to fiud men whofe works are 
now totally neglected, mentioned with praifes by their contem- 
poraries, as the oracles of their age, and the legiflators of 
{fcience. Curiofity is naturally excited, their volumes after 
long enquiry are found, but feldom reward the labour of the 
fearch. Every period of time has produced thefe bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a while by the breath of 
fafhion, and then break at once, and are annihilated. The 
learned often bewail the lofs of ancient writers whofe charaéters 
have furvived their works; but perhaps, if we could now re- 
trieve them, we fhould find them only the Granvilles, Monta- 
gues, Stepneys, and Sheffields of their time, and wonder by what 
infatuation or caprice they could be raifed to notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that many have funk into obli- 
vion, whorn it were unjult to number with this defpicable clafs. 
Various kinds of literary fame feem deftined to various meafures 
of duration, Some fpread into exuberance with a very {peedy 
growth, but foon wither and decay ; fome rife more flowly, but 
laft long. Parnaffus has its flowers of tranfient fragrance, as 
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well as its oaks of towering height, and its laurels of eternal : 
verdure. 

Among thofe whofe reputation is exhauftedjn a jthore time by 
its own ieee are the writers who take advantage of pre- 
fent incidents or characters which ftrongly interett the paffions, 
and engage univerfal attention. It is not difficult to obtain rea- 
ders when we difcufs a queftion which every one is defirous to 
underitand, which is debated in every ¢ aflembly, and has divided 
the nation into parties; or when we difplay the faults or virtues 
of him whofe public condugét has made almoit every man his 
enemy or his friend. To the quick circulation of fuch produc. 
tions all the motives of intereft and vanity concur; the difpu- 
tant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot animates his paffion, and 
every man is defirous to inform himfelf concerning affairs fo 
vehemently agitated and varioufly reprefented. 

It is fearcely to be imagined, through how many fubordina- 
tions of intereft the ardour of party is diffafed; and what mul- 
titudes fancy themfelves a! fected by every ae or panegyric 
on a.man of eminence. W hoever has, at any time, taken occa- 
fion to mention him with praife or blame, whoever happens to 
love or hate any adherents, as he wifhes to confirm his opinion, 
and to ftrengthen his party, will diligently perufe every paper 
from which he can hope for fentiments like his own. An ob- 
je@t, however {mall in itfelf, if placed near to the eye, will en- 
grofs all the rays of light ; and a tranfa&tion, however trivial, 
{wells into importance when it preffes immediately on our at- 
tention. He that fhall perufe the political pamphlets of any patt 
reign, will wonder why they were fo eagerly read, or fo loudly 
praifed. Many of the performances which had power to in- 
fiame factions, and fill a Kin gdom with confufien, have now very 
little effe& upon a frigid critic; and the time is coming, when 
the compofitions of later hirelings fhall be equally defpifed. 
In proportion as thofe who write on temporary fubjects are 
exalted above their merit at firft, they are atterwards depreffed 
below it; nor can the brightett elegance of diction, or moft 
artful fabtlty of realoning, hope for much efteem from thofe 
whofe regard is no longer quickened by curiofity or price. 

It is, indeed, the fate of controvertitts, even when they con- 
tend for philofophical or theological truth, to be foon laid afide 
and flighted.. Either the quettion is decided, and there is no 

_more place for doubt and oppofition ; or mankind defpair of 
underitanding it, and grow weary of difturbance, content ther- 
felves with quiet ignorance, and refufe to be harafled with 
labours which they have no hopes of recompetifing with know- 
ledge. 

The authors of new difcoveries may furely expé& to be reck- 
oned among thofe whofe writings are fecure of veneration ; yet 
it often happens that the general reception of a dodtrine ob- 
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fcures the books in which it was delivered. When any tenet 
is generally received and adopted as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, we feldom look back to the arguments upon which it 
was firft eftablifhed, or can bear that tedioufnefs of deduction, 
and multiplicity of evidence, by which its author was forced to 
reconcile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weoknefs of no- 
velty againft obftinacy and envy. 

Tt is well known how much of our philofophy is derived 
from Boyle’s difcovery of the qualities of the air; yet of thofe 
who now adopt or enlarge his theory, very few have read the 
detail of his experiments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; 
but his works are neglected; we are contented to know, that 
he conqaered his opponents, without enquiring what cavils were 
produced againit him, or by what proofs they were confuted. 

Some writers apply themfelves to ftudies boundlefs and in« 
exhauttihle, as experiments and natural philofophy. Thefe are 
always lof'in fucceflive compilations as new advances are made, 
and former obfervations become more familiar. Others fpend 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations of antiqui= 
ties, and only afford materials for lexicog sraphers and commen- 
tators, who are themfelves overwhelmed by fubfequent collec- 
tors, that equally deftroy the memory. of their predeceflors by 
amplification, tra nfpolition, or contraction. Every new fyftem 
of nature gives birth to a fwarm of expofitors, whofe bufinefs 
is to exvlain and iluitrate it, and who can hope to.exift-no 
longer than tke founder of their fect preferves his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of compofition from which an 
Buti Lor, however learned or ingenious, can hope a long continu- 
ance of fame. He who has carefully ftudied human nature, and 
can well deferibe it, may with moft reafon flatter his ambition. 
Bacon, among all his pretenfions to the regard of pottetity, 
feems to have “pk leafed himfelf chiefly with his Eflays, which come 
home to men’s banags and bofoms, and of which therefore he 
d:clares lis expectation, that they w// live as long as books laft. 
It may, however, fatisfy an honeft and benevolent mind to have 
been ufeful, though lefs confpicuous ; nor will he that extends 
his hope to higher rewards be fo much anxious to obtain praife, 
as to difeliarge the duty which Providence afligns him, 
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Nuns. 107. TUESDAY, Marcu 26, 1751. 


Alternis -igitur contendere verfibus ambo 
Coepere: alternos mufz meminiffe volerant.----Virc. ® 


On themes alternate now the f{wains recite; 
, [he mules in alternate themes delight.----ELPHINSTON. 


ft, MONG the various cenfures, which the unavoidable com- 

«A. parifon of my performances with thofe of my predecefiors 
has produced, there is none more general than that of unifor- 
mity. Many of my readers remark the want of thofe clianges 
of colours, which fermerly fed the attention with unexhautted 
novelty, and of that intermixture of fubjeéts, or alternation of 
manner, by which other writers relieved wearinefs and awa- 
kened expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the praCtice of uniting gay 
and folemn fubje4ts in the fame paper, becaufe it feems abfurd 
for an author to counteract himfelf, to prefs at once with equal 
force upon both parts of the intellectual balance, or give medi- 
cines which, hke the couble poifon of Dryden, defiroy the 
force of one another. . I have endeavoured fometimes to divert, 
and fometimes to elevate; but have imagined it an ufelefs at- 
tempt to difturb merriment by folemnity, or interrupt feriouf- 
nefs by drollery. YetI fhall this day publifhtwo letters of 
very different tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, may 
chance to pleafe even when they are not ctitically approved. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

DEAR SIR, 

THOUGH, as my mamma tells me, I am too young to talk 
at the table, I have great pleafure in liftening to the converfa- 
tion of learned men, efpecially when they difcourfe of things 
which I do not underftand; and have therefore, been of late 
particularly delighted with many difputes about the A/ieration 
of the Stile, which, they fay, is to be made by aét of parliament. 

One day, when my mamma was gone out of the room, [ alked 
avery great {cholar’ what the flile was? He told me, he was 
afraid J fhould hardly underftand him when he informed me, that 
it was the ftated and eftablifhed method of computing time. It 
was not, indeed, likely that I thould underftand him; for] never 
yet knew time computed in my life, nor can imagine why we 
fhould be at fo much trouble to count what we cannot keep. He 
did not tell me whether we are to count the time pall, or the 
time to come; hut f have confidered them both by myfell, SE 
~ thin 
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think it as foolifh to count time that is gone, as money that is 
{pent ; and as for the time which is, to come, it only feems far- 
ther off by counting ; and therefore when any pleafure is pro~ 
mifed me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 

I have fince liftened very attentively to every one that talked 
upon this fubjeét, of whom the greater part feem not to under- 
ftand it better than myfelf ; for though they often hint how 
much the nation has been miftaken, and rejoice that we are at 
laft growing wifer than our anceftors, I have never been able to 
difcover from them, that any body has died fooner or been mar- 
ried later for counting time wrong; and therefore 1 began to 
fancy that there was a great buftle with little confequence. 

At laft, two friends of my papa, Mr Cycle, and Mr Star- 
‘light, being it feems, both of high learning, and able to make an 
almanack, began to talk about the new ftile. Sweet Mr Star- 
light—I am fure I fhall love his name as long as Ilive; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we fhould never be 
right without a year of confufion. Dear Mr Rambler, did you 
ever hear any thing fo charming? a whole year of confufion! 
When there has been a rout at mamma’s, I have thought one’ 
night of confufion worth a thoufand nights of reft ; and if Ican 
but fee a year of confufion, a whole year of cards in one room, 
and dancings in another, here a feaft, and there a mafquerade, 
and plays, and coaches, and hurries, and meffages, and milliners, 
and raps at the door, and vifits, and frolics, and new fafhions, I 
fhall not care what they do with the reft of the time, nor whe- 
ther they count it by the old ftile or the new ; for J am refolved 
to break loofe from the nurfery in the tumult, and play my 
part among the reft; and it will be ftrange if I cannot get a 
hufband and a chariot in the year of confufion. 

Cycle, who is neither fo young nor fo handfome as Starlight, 
very gravely maintained, that all the perplexity may be avoided 
by teaping over eleven days in the reckoning ; and indeed, if it 
fhould come only to this, I think the new ftile is a delightful 
thing; for my mamma fays I fhall go to court when I am fixteen, 
and if they can but contrive often to leap over eleven days to- 
gether, the months of reftraint will foon be at anend. It is 
itrange, that with all the plots that have been laid againft time, 
they could never kill it by act of parliament before. Dear Sir, 
if you have any vote or intereft, get them but for once to de- 
ftroy eleven months, and then I fhall be as old as fome married 
ladies. But this is defired only if you think that they will not 
comply with Mr Starlight’s fcheme, for nothing furely could” 
pleate me like a year of confufion, when I fhall no longer be 
fixed this hour to my pea and the next to my needle, or wait at 
home for my dancing mafter one day, and the next for my mu- 
fic mafter, but run from ball to ball, and from drum to drum ; 
and {pend all my time without talks, and without account ; and 
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go out without telling whither, and come home without regard 
to prefcribed hours, or family rules. 

I an, Sir, 
PROPERANTA, 


Mr RamBier, 

I WAS feized this morning with an unufual penfivenefs, and 
finding that books only ferved to heighten it, took a ramble in- 
to the fields, in hopes of relief and invigoration from the keen- 
nets of the air and brightnefs of the fun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes were ftruck 
with the hofpital for the reception of Gelerced infants, which I 
furveyed with pleafure, till by a natural train of fenunient. I 
began to reflec on the fate of their mothers. For to what thel- 
ter can they fly? Only to the arms of their betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them ; and then how 
quick muft be the tranfition from deluded he to fhamelefs 
guilt, and from fhamelefs guilt to hopelefs wretchednefs ! 

The anguith that I felt, left me no reft till I had, by your 
means, addrefled myfelf to the public on behalf of thofe ferlorn 
creatures, the women of the town; whofe mifery here might 
fatisfy the moft rigorous cenfor, and whofe participation of our 
common nature might furely induce us to endeavour, at leait, 
their prefervation from eternal punifhment. 

Thefe were all once, if not virtuous, at leaft innocent ; and 
might ftill have continued blamelefs and eafy, but for the arts 
and infinuations of thofe whofe rank, fortune, or education, fur- 
nifhed them with means to currupt or to delude them. Let 
the libertine reflect 2 moment on the fituation of that woman, 
who being forfaken by her betrayer, is reduced to the neceiflity 
of turning proftitute for bread, and judge of the enormity of 
his guilt by the evils which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this dreadful 
courfe of life with fhame, horror, and regret; but where can 
they hope for refuge? C ithe elds is not het friend, nor the 
‘ world’s law.’ Their fighs, and tears, and groats, are crimi- 
nal in the eye of their'tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who 
fatten on their mifery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, 
if they thew the leaft defign of efcaping from their bondage. 

‘ To wipe all tears from off all faces,’ is a tafk too hard for 
mortals; but to alleviate misfortunes is often within the moft li- 
mited power: yet the opportunities which every day affords of 
relieving the moft wretched of human beings are overlooked 
and neglected, with equal difregard of policy ‘ and goodnefs 

There are places, 1udeed, fet apart to which thefe unhappy 
creatures may refort, when the difeales of incontinence feize 
upon them; but if they obtain a cure, to what are they reduc- 
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ed? Either to return with the {mall remains of beauty to theif - 
former guilt, or perifh in the ftreets with nakednefs and inunger-- 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtlefs, in their even- 
ing frolics, feen a band of thefe miferable females, covered 
with rags, fhivering with cold, and pining with hunger ; and, 
without either pitying their calamities, or refle€ting upon the 
cruelty of thofe who perhaps firft feduced them by careffes of 
fondnels, or magnificence of premifes, go on to reduce others to 
the fame wretchednefs by the fame means ? 

To ftop the increafe of this deplorable multitude, is undoubt- 
edly the firft and moft prefling confideration. To prevent evil 
is the great end of government, the end for which vigilance and 
feverity are properly employed. But furely thofe whom paf- 
fion or intereft have already depraved, have fome claim to com- 
paflion, from beings equally frail and fallible with themfelves. 
Nor will they long groan in their prefent afflictions, if none 
were to refufe them relief, but thofe that owe their exemption — 
from the fame diftrefs oily to their wifdom and their virtue. 

Iam, &c. 
Amicus. 


Noms. 108. SATURDAY, Marcu 30, 175! 


Sapere aude, 
Incipe. Vivendi rete qui prorogat horam, 
Rutticus expectat dum defluat amnis: atille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum,.--Hor. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife; 

He that defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river’s bank expecting ftay, \ 
Pill the whole ftream, Which ftopp’d him, fhould be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on.«--CowLrey. 


A N ancient poet, unreafonably difcontented at the prefent 
AL ftote of things, which his fy{tem of opinions obliged him 
to reprefent in its worft form, has obferved in the earth, ‘ that 
‘its greater part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean; that 
of the reft, fome is encumbered with naked mountains, and 
fome loft under barren fands ; fome feorched with unintermit- 
ted heat, and fome petrified with perpetual froft; fo that only 
‘afew regions remain for the production of fruits, the pafture 

of cattle, and the accommodation of man.’ 
The fame obfervation may be transferred to the time allotted 
us in our prefent ftate. When we have dedufted all that is ab-) 
forbed 
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forbed in fleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands — 
of nature, or irrefiftibly engrofled by the tyranny of cuftom ; 
all that paffes in re egulating the fuperficial decorations of life, or 
is given up in the reciprocations of civility to the dify ofal of 
others ; sf acta is torn from us by the violence of difeafe, or 
ftolen imperceptibly away by laflitude and langour; we fhall find © 
that part of our duration very fmall of which we can truly call 
ourfelves mafters, or which we can {pend wholly at our own 
choice. Many of our hours are loft in a rotation of petty cares, 
in a conftant recurrence of the fame employments ; many of 
our provifions. for eafe or happinefs are always exhaufted by 
the prefent day: anda great part of. our exiftence ferves no 
other purpofe, than that of enabling us to enjoy the reit. 

Of the few moments which are left j in our difpofal, it may rea- 
fonably be expected, that we fhould be fo frugal as to let none 
of them {flip from us without fome equivalent; and perhaps it 
might be found, that as the earth, however firaitened by reeks 
and waters, is capable of producing more than all its inhabitants 
are able to confume, our lives, though much contratted by inci- 
dental dittraétion, would yet afford usa large {pace vacant to the 
exercife of reafon and virtue; that we want not time but dilt- 
gence, for great performances ; and that wefquanderaway much 
of our allowance, even while we think it {paring and infuffictent. 

This natural and neceflary comminution of our lives, perhaps, 
often makes us infenfible of the negligence with vmhtioh we fut. 
fer them to flide away. We never confider ourfelves as poftet- 
fed at once of time fufficient for any great defigny and therefore 
indulge ourfelves in fortuitous amufements. “We think it un- 
neceflary to take an account of a few fupernumerary moments, 
which, however employed, could have produced little advan- 
tage, and which were expofed to a thoufand chances of diftur- 
bance and interruption. 

It is obfervable, that either by nature or by habit, our faculties 
are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which we adjuft great 
things by divition, and little things by accumulation. Of extén- 
five furfaces we can only take afurvey, as the parts fucceed one 
another; and atoms we cannot perceive, till they are united 
upto mafles. Thus we break the vait periods of time into cen- 
turies and years; and thus, if we would know the amount of 
moments,,.we mutt agglomerate them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our pan ous anceftors have in- 
formed us that the fatal wafte of fortune is by {mall expences, 
by the profufion of fums too little fingly to alarm ‘our caution, 
and which we never fuffer ourfelves a confider together. Of 
the fame kind is the prodigality of life ; he that hopes to lock 
back hereafter with fatisfaction upon oe years, ant learnito 
know the prefent value of fingle minutes, and endeavour to let 


no particle of time fall ufelefs to the ground, 
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It 1s ufual for thofe who are advifed to the salient of any - 


new qualification, to look upon themfelves as required to change 
the general courfe of their condud, to difmifs bufinefs, and ex- 
clude pleafure, and to devote their days and nights to a parti- 
cular attention. But all common degrees of éxcellence are at- 
tainable at a lower prices he that fhould fteadily and refolutely 
aflizn to any feience or language thofe interftitial vacancies 
which intervene in the moft crouded variety of diverfion or 
employment, would find every day new irradiations of know- 
ledge, and difcover how much more is to be hoped from fre- 
quency, and perfeverence, than from violent efforts and fudden 
defires : efforts which are foon remitted when they encounter 
difficulty, and defires' which, if they are indulged too often, will 
fhake off the authority of reafon, and range ‘capriciouflly from 
one object to another. 

The difpofition to defer every important defign to atime of 
leifure, and a ftate of fettled uniformity, proceeds generally 
from a falfe eftimate of the human powers. If we accept thofe 
gigantic. and ftupendous intelligencies who are faid to grafp 
a fyftem by intuition, and bound forward from one feries of 
conclufions to aioer, without regular fteps through interme- 
diate propotitions, the mott fuicbestul ftudents make their ad- 
vances in knowledge by fhort flights, between each of which 
the mind may lie at reft. For every fingle a& of progreflion 
a fhort time is fufficient ; and it is only neceflary, that when- 
ever that time is efoned it will be well employed. ' 

Few minds will be long confined to’ fevere and laborious me- 
ditation ; and when a fuccefsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the ftudent recreates himfelf with the contemplation of 
his conqueft, and forbears another incurfion, till the new ac- 
quired truth has become familiar, and his curiofity calls upon 
him for frefh gratifications. Whether the time of intermiflion 
is {pent in pee sae or in folitude, in neceflary bufinefs, or in 
voluntary levities, the underftanding is equally abftraéted from 
the object of engniry ; 3 but, perhaps, if it be detained by occu- 
pations leis pleafing, i it returns again to ftudy with greater ala- 
erity, than when it is glutted with ideal pleafures, and furfeit- 
ed with intemperance of application. He that will not fuffer 
himfelf to be difcouraged by fancied impoflibilities, may fome- 
times find his ‘abilities invigorate od by the neceffity of exerting 
them in {hort intervals, as the force of a current is increafed 
by the contraétion of its channel. ° 

From fome caufe like this, it has shed dg proceeded, that 
among thofe who have contributed to the advancement of learn- 
ing, many have rifen to eminence in oppofition to all the ob- 
ttacles which external circumftances could place in their way, 

amidft the tumult of bufinefs, the diftrefles of poverty, or the 
diffipations of aw andering and unfettled ftate. A great part of 
the 
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iife of Erafinus was one continual peregrination ; ill fupphied 
with the gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by 1 the hopes of patrons and preferment, 
hopes which always flattered and always deceived him; 
he yet found means by unfhaken conftancy, and a vigilant im- 
provement of thofe hours which, in the midit of the moft reft- 
lefs activity, will remain unengased, to write more than another 
in the fame condition would have eyed to read. Compelled 
by want to attendance and folicitation, and fo much verfed in 
common life, that he has tranfmitted to us the moft perfect de- 
lineation of the manners of his age, he joined to his eee sg 
of the world, fuch application to books, that he will ftand for 
ever in the firkt rank of literary heroes. How this proficiency 
was obtained he fufliciently difcovers, by informing us, that the 
Praife of Folly, one of his moft celebrated performances, was 
compofed by him on the read to Italy ; me totum illud tempus 
quo equo fuit infidendum illiteratis fabulie tereretur—left the 
hours which he was obliged to fpend on horfeback fhould be 
tattled away without regard to literature. 

An Italian philofopher exprefled in his motto, that tzme was 
his eftate ; an eftate indeed, which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the labours of in- 
duitry, and fatisfy the molt extenfive defires, if no part of it 
be fuifered to lie waite by negligence, to be over-run with nox- 
jous plants, or laid out tor thew rather than for ufe. 


Nums. tog, TUESDAY, Apri 2, 1751. 


Gratum eft, quod patrie civem, ponuloque dedifti, 

Si facis ut patriz fit adoneus, utilis ayis, 

Utilis et bellorum pacis rebus agendis. 

Piurumum enim interrerit, quibus artibus, et quibus hunc ta 
Moribus tuttitutas.----Juy. 


Grateful the gift ! a member to the ftete, 

Ir you that member ufeful fhall create ; 

rain’d both to war, and when the war fhall ceafe, 
As fond, as fit t’ improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

‘Phe hopeful object of your future joy —--ELvHIN3TON. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

YHOUGH you feem to have taken a view fufficiently exten- 
cL five of the miferies of life, and have employed much of 
your fpeculation on meurntul fabjects, you have not yet ex- 

hauited 
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haufted the whole ftock of human infelicity. There is ftill 2 
{pecies of wretchednefs which efcapes your obfervation, though 
it might fupply you with many fage remarks, and falutary 
cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the ftart of attention awakened by this 
welcome hint; and at this inftant fee the rambler fnuffing his’ . 
candle, rubbing his {pectacles, ftirring his fire, locking out in- 
terruption, and fettling himfelfin his eafy chair that he may en- 
joy anew calamity without difturbance. For, whether it be that , 
continued ficknefs.or misfortune has acquainted you only with 
the bitternefs of being; or that you imagine none but yourfelf 
able to difcover, what I fuppofe has been feen and felt by all > 
the inhabitants of the world ; whether you intend your writings 
as antidotal to the levity and merriment with which your rivals 
endeavour to attract the favour of the public; or fancy that 
you have fome particular powers of dolorous declamation, and 
warble out your groans with uncommon elegance or energy ; it is 
certain, that whatever be your fubjedt, melancholy for the moft 
part burfts 3 im upon your {peculation, your gaiety is quickly — 
overcaft, and though your“readers may ,be flattered with hopes _ 
of pleafantry, they are feldom difmiffed but with heavy hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imitation of your 
own fyllables of fadnefs, I willinform you that I was condemn- 
ed by fome difaftrous influence to be an only fon, born to the 

apnarent profpeat of a large fortune, and allotted tomy parents 
‘at that time of life when fatiety of common diverfions allows the 
mind to indulge parental affection with greater intenfenefs. My 
birth was celebrated by the tenants with feafts, and dances, and 
bagpipes ; congratulations were fent from every family within 
ten miles round; and my parents difcovered in my firft cries 
fuch tokens of future virtue and underftanding, that they de- 
clared themfelves determined to devote the remaining part of 
life to my happinefs and the increafe of their eftate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not perceptibly 
unequal, and education had given neither much advantage over , 
the other. They. had both ‘kept § good company, rattled in cha- 
riots, glittered in plavhoufes, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in the games that were in their time callled in as 
auxiliaries againft the intrufion of thought. 

When there i is fuch a parity between two perfons aflociated 
for life, the dejeCtion which the hufband, if he benot completely 
fupid, muft always fuffer for want of fuperiority, finks him to 
fubmiffivenefs. My mamma therefore governed the family with- 
out contronl; and except that my father flill retained fome an- 
thority in the ftables, and now and then, after a fupernumerary 
bottle, broke a looking- glafs or china ‘dith to prove his fove- 
réignty, the whole courfe of the year was regulated by her di- 

rection. 
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rection, the fervants received from her all their orders, and the 
tenants were continued or difmilled at her difcretion. 

She therefore thought herfelf entitled to the fuperintendance 
of her fon’s education ; and when my father, at the inftigation 
of the parfon, faintly propofed that I fhould be fent to 
{chool, very pofitively told him, that fhe would not fuffer fo fine 
a child to be ruined; that fhe never knew any boys at a gram- 
mar {chool that could come into a room without blushing, or fit 
at the table without fome awkward uneafinefs ; that they were 
always putting themfelves into danger by boifterous plays, or 
vitiating their behaviour with mean company ; and that, for her 
part, fhe would rather follow me to the grave than fee me tear 
niy clothes and hang down my head, and f{neak about with dirty 
{hoes and blotted fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my — un- 
cocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his propafal than to ap- 
pear wife and manly, foon acquiefced, fince I was not to live 
by my learning; for indeed he had known very few ftudents 
that had not fome ftiffnefs in their manner. They therefore 
agreed, that a domeftic tutor fhould be procured, and hired an 
honeft gentleman of mean converfation and narrow fentiments, 
but whom, having paffed the common forms of literary educa- 
tion, they implicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was to 
be learned from a fcholar. He thought himfelf fufficiently ex- 
alted by being placed at the fame table with his pupil, and had 
no other view than to perpetuate his felicity by the utmoft 
flexibility of fubmiflion to all my mother’s opinions and capri- 
ces. He frequently took away my book, left I fhould mope with 
too much application, charged me never to write without turn- 
ing up my rufiies, aud generally brufhed my coat before he dif- 
miffe d me into the parlour. 

He had no occafion to complain of too burdenfome an em- 
ployment; for my mother very judicioufly confidered, that I 
was not likely to grow politer in his company, and fuffered me 
not to pals any more time in his apartment than my leffon re- 
guired. When { was fummoned to my tafk, fhe enjoined me 
not to get any of my tutor’s ways, who was feldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be /avoided. I was every mo- 
ment admonithed not to lean on my chair, crofs my legs, or 
{wing my hands like my tutor; and once my mother wery fe~ 
rioufly deliberated upon his total difmiffion, becaufe I began, 
the faid, to learn his manner of iticking on my hat, and had his 
bend in my fhoulders, and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that | efcaped all thofe depra- 
vities ; and when I was only twelve years old, had rid myfelf 
of every appearance of childilh diffidence. I was celebrated 
round the country tor the petulance of my remarks, and the 
quicknets of my replies; and many a feholar five years older 

than 
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than myfelf have I dafhed into confufion hy the fteadinefs of 


may countenance, filenced by my readinefs of repartee, and tor- 
tured with envy by the addrefs with which I picked up a fan, 
prefented a fnuff-box, or received an empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely fkilled in all the niceties of 
drefs, and I could not only enumerate all the variety of filks, 
and diftinguith the produét of a French loom, but dart my eye 
through a numerous company, and cote every deviation 
from the reigning mode. I was univerfally fkilful in all the 
changes of expenfive finery 5 ; but as every one, they fay, has 
fomething to which he is particularly born, was eminently: 
knowing in Bruffels lace. 

‘The next year faw me advanced to the truft and power of 
adjufting the ceremonial of an afiembly. All received their 
partners from my hand, and tome every ftranger applied for 
introduction. My heart now difdained the infiruétions of a 
tutor, who was rewarded with a {mall annuity for life, and left 
me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern mytelf. 

In a fhort time I came to London, and as my father was well 
known among the higher claffes of life, foon obtained admiffion 
to the moft f{plendid affemblies and mot crowded card-tables, 
Here I found myfelf univerfally carefled and applauded: the 
ladies praifed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my form, 
and the foftnefs of my voice; endeavoured in every place to 
force themfelves to my notice ; and invited by a thoufand ob- 
lique folicitations my attendance to the playhoufe, and my fa- 
lutations in the park, I was now happy to the utmoft extent 
of my conception ; [ pafled every morning in drefs, every after- 
noon in vifits, and every night in fome feledt affemblies, where 
neither care nor knowledge were fuffered to moleft us. 

After a few years, however, thefe delights became familiar, 
and I had leifure to look round me with more attention, [ 
then found that my flatterers had very little power to relieve 
the languor of fatiety, or recreate wearinefs, by various amufo- 
ment; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the {phere of my 
pleafures, and to try what fatisfaGtion might be found in the 
fociety of men. I will not deny the mortification with which 
I perceived, that every man whofe name I had heard mentioned 
with refpea, received me with a kind of tendernefs nearly bor. 
dering on compaffion ; and that thofe whofe reputation was not 
well eitablithed, thought it neceflary tojuftify their underftand- 
ings, by treating me with contempt. One of thefe witlings ele- 
vated his creft, by afking me im a full coffee-houfe the price of 
patches ; and another whifpered that he wondered why Mifs 
Fritk did not keep me that afternoon to watch her iouirre Laie 

When I found myfelf thus hunted from all mafculine conver- 
pfation by thofe who were themfelves barely admitted, I returned 
to the ladies, and refolved to dedicate my life to their fervice 


wud pleafure. Bur 1 find that | have now lof my charms. Of 
thofz 
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thofe with whom I entered the gay world, fome are married, 
fome have retired, and fome have fo neadh changed their opi- 
nion, that they fearcely pay any regard to my civilities; if there 
is any other man in the place. The new flight of beauties to 
whom I have made my addrefles, fuffer me to pay the treat, 
and then titter with boys. So that I now find myfelf welcome 
only to a few grave ladies, who, unacquainted with all that 
gives either ae or dignity to life, are content to pafs their hou 3 
between their bed ind their cards, without efteem from the old, 
cr reverence, from the young. 

I cannot but think, Mr Rambler, that I have reafon to com- 
plain; for furely the females ought to pay fome regard to th 
age of him whofe youth was pafied i in endeavours to pleaie them. 
They that encorage folly in.the boy, have no right to punith 
itin the man. Yet I fiad, that though they lavith their firft 
fondnefs upon pertuefs and gaiety, they foon transfer their re- 
gard to other qualities, and ungratefully abandon their adorers 
to dream out their laft years in fimplicity and contempt.; 

Iam, &c. 
FLORENTULUS., 


Nums. 110. SATURDAY, Aprit 6, 


At nobis vite dominum querentibus unum 

Lux iter eft, et clara dies, et gratia fimplex. 

ae fequimur, avadimurque fide iruimurgue futuris, 

Ad que non veniunt prelentis gaudia viz, 

Nee currunt pariter capta, ct capienda vuluptas.----PRUDENTIUS. 


We thro’ this maze of life one Lord obey ; 

Whofe light and grace unerring lead the way. 

Bv hope and faith fecure 

Gladly the jovs of prefent life we mifs: 

For baffled mortals ftill aftempt in vain, 

Prefent and future blils at once to gain.----F, Lewis. 


ee AT to pleafe the Lord and Father of the univerfe, is t 

fupreme intereft of created and dependent beings, as it is 
ealily proved, has been univerfally confeffed ; and fince all ra- 
tional agents are confcious ot having neg defed or violated t 
duties prefer ibed to them, the fear of | veing nto’, or pual at 
by God, has always usened tee human mind. The e <pia itien 
of crimes, and renovation of the terfeited hopes of divine favour, 
therefore; conititutes a large part of every lon: 

The various methods of propitiation and atonement which 

fear and folly have dictated, or artifice and intereft tolerated 1: 


Wistar Li. Ce the 
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the different parts of the world, however they may fometimes 
reproach or degrade humanity, at leat fhew the general confent 
cf all ages and nations in their op:n’on of -the placability of 
the divine nature. That God will forgive, may, indeed, be 
eftablithed as the firft and fundamental truth of religion ; for 
though the knowledge of his exiftence is the origin of philofo- 
py, yet, without the belief of his mercy, it w uld have little 
in‘luence upon our moral condu&t. There could be no profpett 
of enjoying the proteétion or regard of him, whom the leaft 
deviation from rectitude made inex radle for ever; and every. 
man would naturally withdiaw his thoughts from the contem- 
plation of a Creator, whom he mu{t confider as a governor too 
pure to be pleafed, and too fevere to be pacified, as an enemy 
infinitely wife, and infinitely powerful, whom he could neither 
deceive, efcape, nor refift. 

Where there is no hope, therecan benoendeavour. A-con- 
{tant and unfailing obedience is above the reach cf terreftrial 
diligeace ; and, therciore, the progrefs of life could only have 
bcen the natural defcent of negligent defpair from crime to 
crime, had not the univerfal pertuation of forgivenefs to be ob- 
tained by proper means of reconciliation, recalled thofe to the 
paths of virtue whom their paflions had folicited afide ; and ani- 
mated to new attempts, and firmer perfeverance,. thofe whom 
difliculty had difcouvaged, or negligence furprifed. 

In times and regions fo disjoined from each other, that there 
. can fearcely be imagined any communication ot fentiments 
either by commerce or tradition, has prevailed a general and 
uniiorm: expectation of propitiating Ged by corporeal aufteri- 
ties, of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary infli¢tions and 
appealing lus jaltice by agtpeedy and chearful fubmiflion to a 
lefs penalty when a greater is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always teel fome inclination towards 
exterior acts and ritual obfervances. Ideas not reprefented by 
denlible objects are fleeting, variable, and evanefcent. We are 
not able to judge of the degree of convi@tion which operated at 
any particular time upon our-own thoughts, but as it is record- 
ed by fome certain and definite effect. He that reviews his life 
in order to determine the probability of his acceptance with 
God, if he could once eftablrh the neceflary propettion between 
crimes and fuferings, might fecurely reft upon his performance 
cf the expiation; but while fafety remains the reward only of 
mental purity, he isalways afraid left he fhould decide too foon 
in) his own favour, left he fhould not have felt the pangs of true 
contrition; left he flould miftake fatiety for deteftation, or ima 
gine that his paffions are fubdued when they are only fleeping. 

From this natural and reafonable diflicence arofe, in humble 
and timorous piety,-a difpofition to confound penance with re« 
pentance, to repote on human determinations, and to receive. 

from 
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from fome judicial fentence the ftated and regular afignment of 
reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be without re- 
fource ; we feek:in the knqwledge of others a fuccour for our 
“own ignorance; and are ready to truft any that will undertake 
to dire&t us when we have confidence in ourfelves. 

This defire to afcertain by fome outward marks the {tate of the 
foul, and this willingnefs to calm the conicience by fome fettled 
iethod, have pr ddadek: as they are diveriified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, moft of the difquifitions and 
rules, the doubts and folutions, that have embarrailed the doc- 
trine of repentance, and perplexed tender and flexible minds 
with danumerable fcruples concerning the neceflary meafures of 
forrow, and adequate degrees of felf-abhorrence ; and thefe 
tules corrapted by fraud, or debafed by credulity, have, by the 
common reiiliency of the mind from one erent to Another 
incited others to an open contempt of all fubfidary ordinances, 
all prudential caution, and the whole difcipline of regulated piety. 

Repentence, however difficult to be pradtifed 3 is, if it be ex- 
plained without fuperftition, eafily underitood. Repentane € 2s 
the relingut/bment of any pratfice from the cenvittion that it has 
offended God. Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjunéts of repentance; yet they are too clofely con- 
nected with it, to be ealily feparated; for they not only mark 
its fincerity, fat promote its efficacy. 

No man commits any a&t of negligence or obftinacy, by 
which his fafety or happinefs in this world in endangered, wink 
out feeling the pungency of remorfe. He who is Fully convinced 
that he fuffers by his own failure, can never forbear to trace 

back his mifcarriage to its firft caufe to image to himfelf a con- 
‘trary behaviour, and to form involuatary refolutions againtt the 
like fault, even wher he knows that he fhall never again have 
the power of committing it. Danger confidered as imminent, 
naturally produces {uch trepidations of impatience as leave all 
human means of fafety behind them: he that has once caught 
an alarm of terror, is every moment feized with ufelefs anxie- 
ties; adding one fecurity to another, trembling with fudden 
doubts, and diftraéted by the perpetual epaeicce of new ex- 
pedients. If, therefore he whole crimes have deprived him of 
the favour of God, can reflect upon his conduct without diftur- 
bance, or can’at will banifh the refle@tion ; if he whe confiders 
himfelf as fufpended over the abyls of etern nal perdition only by 
the thread of life, which muft foon part by its own weaknefs, 
and which the wing of every minute may divide, can caft ne 
eyes round him sphere fhuddering with horr or, or panting 

with fecurity ; what can he judge of himfelf but that he is not 
yet awakened to fufficient conviction, fince every lois is more 
lamented than the,lols of the Divine favour, and eae danger 


more dreaded than the danger of final condemm tion ? 
C2 Retire- 
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Retirement from the cares and pleafures of the world has 
been often recommended as ufeful to gs Ee: This at leaft 
is evident, that every one aienes. whenever ratiocination and 
recolleGiion are required on other occafions: and furely the re- 
trofpe& of life, the difentanglement of actions complicated with 
innumerable ciccannits ances, and diffufedin various relations, the 
di {covery of the primary movements of the heart, and the e3 xtir- 
pation of lufts and appetites deeply rooted and "widely {pread, 
may be allowed to demand fore fucceffion from fport and noife, 
and butinefs and folly... Some fufpenfion of commen affairs, 
fome paute of temporal pain and pleafure, 1 is doubtlefs neceflary 
to ae that deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only 
plan in which mifcarriage cannot be repaired, and examining 

the only queftion in which miftake cannot be rectified. 
Aufterities and mortifications are means by which the mind is 
invigorated and roufed, by which the attractions of pleafure are 
inte errupted, and the chains of fenfuality are broken. It is ob- 
ierved by one of the fathers, that he who eftrains himfelf in the 
we of things lawful, will never encroach upon things for bidden. 
A bftinence, if nothing more, is at leaft a cautious retreat from 
the utmoft verge of permiflion, and confers that fecurity which 
cannot be reafonably hoped by him that dares always to hover 
over the precipice of defiruétion ; or delights to approach the 
pleafures which he knows it fatal to partake. Autterity is the 
proper antidote to indulgence ; the difeafes of the mind as well 
as body are cured by contraries, ané te contraries we fhould rea- 
dily have recourfe, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. \ 
The completion and fum of repentance is a change of life. 
That forrow which dictates no caution, that fear which does iiot 
quicken our efcape, that aufterity which fails to rectify our af- 
fei ons, are vain and unavailing. But forrow and terror muft 
naturally precede reformation ; for what other caufe can pro- 
duce it? He, therefore, that Onn himfelf alarmed by his con- 
{cience, anxious for the fei oe of a better ftate, and afflicted 
by the memory ef his pait faults, may jultly conclude, that the 
great work of repentance is begun, and hope by retirement and 
prayer, the natural and religious means of {trengthening his 
conviction, to imprefs upon his mind fuch a fenfe of the Divine 
prefence, as may overpower the blandifhments of fecular de- 
lok, and enable him to advance from one degree of holinefs 
to another, till death fhall fet him free from doubt and conteft, 
mifery and temptation. 


What better can we do than proftrate fall 

Before him reverent; and there confels 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg with tears 
Wat’ring the’ « exon and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, sent trom hearts contrite in fign 

Gi tuitew unieigned, and humiliation meck? 


Nums . 
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Ceavew yup of Taysics Beacha Aziz. Sopruoc. 
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Dilfafter always waits on early wit. 


is has been obferved, by long experience, that late fprings 
produce the greateft plenty. The delay of blooms and fra- 
Stance, of verdure and breezes, is for the moft part liberally re- 
compenfed by the exuberance and fecundity of the enfuing fea- 
fons ; the blofloms which lie concealed till the year 1s advanced, 
and the fun is high, efcape thofe chilling blafts, and noéturnal 
frofts, which are often fatal to early tdxeridice! prey upon the 
frit toulés of vermal beauty, deftroy the feeble principles of ve- 
getable life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and beat down the 
flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of perfuading the young and 
fprightly part of my readers, upon whom the [pring naturally 
forces my attention, to learn from the great procefs of nature, 
the difference beau diligence and hurry, between fpeed and 
precipitation ; to profecute their defigns with calmnefs, to 
watch the concurrence of opportunity, and endéavour to ‘find 
the lucky moment which they cannot make. Youth is the 
time of enterprize and hope; having yet no occafion of com- 
paring our force with any oppofing power, we naturally form 
prefumptions in our own favour, and imagine that obftru€tion 
and impediment will give way béfore us. The firft repulfes 
rather inflame vehemence than teach prudence ; ; a brave and 
generous mind is long before it fufpects its own weaknels, or 
fubmits to fap the difficulties which it expected to fubdue by 
ftorm. Before difappointments have enforced the dictates of 
philofophy, we believe it in our power to fhorten the intervul 
between the firft caufe and the laft effet; we laugh: at the t- 
morous delays of plodding induftry, and fancy that, by increa- 
fing the fire, we can at pleafure accelerate the projection. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and vigour give 
tis fair promifes of time fufficient for the regular maturation of 
our fehemes, and a long enjoyment of our acquifitions, we are 
eager to feize the prefent moment ; we pluck every gratification 
within our reach, without fiifering it to ripen into perfeétion, 
and crowd all the verieties of delight into a narrow compafs ; 
but age feldom fails to change our condu& ; we grow negligent 
of time in proportion as we have lefs remaining, and fuffer the 
Jait part of life to fteal from us in languid preparations for fu- 
ture undertakings, or {low approaches to remote advantages, in 
weak hopes of fome fortuitous occurrence, or drowly equilibra~ 

tions 
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tions of undetermined counfel. Whether it be that the aged, 
having tafted the pleafures of man’s condition, and found them 
delufive, become lefs anxious for their attainment; or that fre- 
quent mifcarriages have depreffed them to defpair, and frozen 
them to inastivity ; or that death fhocks them more as it ad- 
vances upon them, and they are afraid to remind themfelves of 
their decay, or to difcover to their own hearts that the time of 
trifling i 1s paft. 

A perpetual confli& with natural defires feems to be the lot 
of our prefent ftate. In youth we require fomething of the 
tardinefs and frigidity of age; and in age we muft jabones to 
recal the fire and impetuofity of youth ; im youth we mutt learn 
to expect, and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not eafily to be borne 
at a time when every idea of gratification fires the blood, and 
flafhes on the fancy ; when the heart is vacant to every fre eth 
form of delight, and has no rival engagements, to withdraw it 
from the importunities of a new defire. Yet fince the fear of 
mifling what we feek muft always be proportionable to the hap- 
pinefs expected from poffefling it, the, paffions, even in this 
tempeftuous tate, might be fomewhat moderated by frequent 
inculcation of the mifchief of temerity, and the hazard of lofing 
that which we endeavour to feize before our time. 

He that too early afpires to honours, muft refolve to encounter 
not only the oppofition of intereft, but the malignity of envy. 
He that is too eager tobe rich, generally endangers his fortunein 
wild adventures, and uncertain projects. ; and he that haftens too 
{peedily to reputation, often raifes his character by artifices and 
fallacies, decks himfelf in colours which quickly fade, or in 
plumes which accident may fhake off, or competition pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended by fome, 
even tothe gifts of nature; and an opinion has been long 
conceived that quicknefs of invention, accuracy of judgment, 
or extent of knowledge, appearing before the ufual, time 
prefage a fhort life. Even thofe who are lefs inclined to form 
general conclufions, from inftances which by their own na- 
ture muft be rare, have yet been inclined to prognofticate 

no fuitable progrefs from the firft fallies of rapid. wits; but 
have obferved, that after a fhort effort they either loiter or 
faint, and fuffer themfelves to be furpafied by the even and re- 
gular perfeverance of flower underftandings. 

It frequently happ rens, t that applanfe abates diligence. Who- 
foever finds himfelf to have performed more than was demanded,’ 
will be contented to {pare the labour of unneceflary perform. 
ances, and fit down to enjoy at eafe his fuperfluities of honour. 
He whom fuccefs has made confident of his; abilities, quickly 
claims the privilege of negligence, and looks coutemptuoufly on 
the gradual advances of a rival, whom he imagincs himfelf able 

to 
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to leave behind whenever the fhall again fummon his force to 
the conteft. But long intervals of pleafure diffipate attention, 
aid, weaken conftancy ; nor is it eafy for him that has funk 
from diligence into floth, to roufe out of his lethargy, to recol- 
1-& his notions, rekindle his curiofity, and engage with his for- 
mer ardour in the toils of ftudy. 

Even that friendfhip which intends the reward of genius, 
too often tends to obftrué it. The pleafure of being carefied, 
diftinguifhed, and admired, eafily feduces the fludent from li- 
terary folitude. He is ready to follow the call which fummons 
him to hear his own praife, and which, perhaps, at once flat- 
ters his appetite with certainty of pleafures, and his ambition 
with hopes of patronage; pleafures which he conceives inex~ 
hanftible, and hopes which he has not yet learned to diftruft. 

Thefe evils, indeed, are by no means to be imputed to nature, 
er confidered as infeparable from an early difplay of uncommen 
abilities. They may be certainly efcaped by prudence and re- 
folution, and muft, therefore, be recounted rather as coufola~ 
tions to thofe w he are lefs liberally endowed, than as difcou~ 
ragements to fuch as are born with uncommon qualities. B eauty 

is wer known to drew after it the perfecutions of impertinence, 

to incite the artifices of envy, and to raife the flames of unlaw- 
ful love; yet among the ladies whom prudence or modefty 
have made moft eminent, who has ever complained of the n~ 
conveniences of an amiable form ? or who would have purcha- 
fed fafety by the lcfs of charms ? 

Neither grace of perfon, nor vigour of underftanding, are to 
be regarded otherwife than as bleffings, as means Of happinefs 
indulged by the Supreme Benefactor ; bat the advantages of e1- 
ther may be loft by too much eagernels to obtain them. A 
thoufand beauties in their firft bloiom, by an imprudent expo- 
fure to the open world, have fuddenly withered at the blaft of 
infamy ; ; and men who migh it have fubjected new regions to the 
empire of learning, have been lured by the praife of their firft 
produétions from academical retirement, and wafted their days 
in vice and dependance. The virgin who too foon afpires to 
celebrity and conqueft, perifhes by childifh h vanity, ignorant cre~ 
dulity, or guiltlefs indifcretion. The genius, who catches at 
laurels and preferment before his time, mosh tie e hopes that he 
had excited, and lofes thofe years which might have been moit 
ufefully employed, the years.of youth, of fora: and vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable abfurdities of | pride; that we are 
never more impatient of direction, than in that part of life when 
we need it moit ; we are in hafte tomect enemies whom we have 
not {trength to overcome, and to undertake tafks which we can- 
not performs and ashe that once mifcarries does not eafily per- 
fuade mankind to favour another attempt, an ineffedual firug¢le 
for fame is often followed by perpetual, yootcurity. 

Nums- 
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NuMs. 112. SATURDAY, APRIL 13,°1751. 


En mea vefanas habui difpendia vires, 
Et valui poenas fortis in ipfe meas.----Ovin. 


of frength p pernicious to my! elf I boatt ; 
The pow’rs I have were giv’n me to my coft. mia Lewis. 


cA are taught by Celfus, that health is beft preferved by 
\ avoiding fettled habits of'life, and: deviating fometimes in- 
to flight aberrations from the laws of medicine ; by varying the 
proportions of food and exercife, interrupting the fucceffions of 
reft and labour, and mingling hardthips with indulgence. he 
body, long aceuttomed to ftated quantities and uniform periods, 
is difordered by the fmalleft irregularity ; and fince we cannot 
adjuft every day by the balance or barometer, it is fit fometimes 
to depart from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to comply 
with neceflary affairs, or {trong inclinations. He that too long 
obferves nice pun@ualities, condemns himfelf to voluntary im- 
becility and will not long efcape the miferies of difesfe. 

The fame laxity of regimen is equally neceffary to. intellec- 
tual health, and to a perpetual fufceptibility of occafional plea- 
fure. Long confinement to the fame company which perhaps 
fimilitude of tafte brought firft together, quickly contraéts his 
faculties, and makes a thoufand things offenfive that are in them- 
felves indifferent ; ; aman accuftomed to hear only the echo of 
hs own fentiments, foon bars all the common avenues of de- 
light, and has no part in the general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately fubjeét to religious or 
moral confideration, it is dangerous to be tod long or too rigidly 
in the right. Senfibility may, by an inceflant attention to ele- 
gence and propriety, be quickened to a tendernefs inconfiftent 
with the condition of eae ee irritable by the fmalleft afpe- 
rity, and vulnerable by the gentleft touch. He that pleafes 
himfelf too much with ririnte exa¢inefs, and fubmits to endure 
nothing in accommodations, attendance, or addrefs, below the 
po ut of perfection, will, whenever he enters the brow of life, 
ve harafled with innumerable diftrefies, from which thofe who 
have not in the fame manner jacbenieds their fenfations find no 
difturbance. His exotic foftnefs will fhrink at the coarfenefs 
of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranfplanted to northern nurfe- 
ries, from the dews'and funthine of the tropical regions. 

Theve will always be a wide interval between practical and 
ideal excellence; and therefore, if we allow not ourfelves to be 
f tisfied while we can perceive any error.or defeat, we muft re- 
fer our hopes of eafe to fome other period of exiftence. It is 
wll known that, expofed to a microfcope, the {mootheft polith 
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of the mot folid bodies difcovers cavities and protinences > 
and trat the fofteft bloom of rofeate virginity repels the eye 
with excrefcences and difcolorations. The perceptions as well 
as the fenfes may be improved to our difquiet, and we may, by 
diligeut cultivation of the powers of diflike, raife in time an ar- 
tificial faitidioufacts, which thall fill the imagination with phan- 
toms of turpitude, fhew us the naked fkeleton of every delight, 
and prefent us daly with the pains of pleafure, and the detor- 
mities of beauty. 

Peevilhnefs, indeed, would perhaps very little difturb the 
peace of mankind! were it always the confequence of fuperflu- 
ous delicacy} for it is the privilegé only of deep reflection, or 
lively fancy; to deftroy happinefs by art and refinement. But 
by continual induizence of a ARGS humour, or by long en- 
joyment of \ andifpated fuperiority, the dull aad thoughtlefsn may 
likewife acquire the power of tormenting phemnisives: and others, 
and become futhiciently ridiculous or hateful to thofe who are 
within fight of their condué, or reach of their influence. ~ 

They that have grown old in a fingle ftate are generally 
found to be morofe, fretful, and captions; tenacious of their 
own practices and maxims; foon olfended by contradiétion or 
negligence ; and impatient of any aflociation, but with thofe that 
will watch their nod, and fubmit themfelves to unlimited autho- 
rity. Such is the effeét of having lived without the neceflity 
of confulting any inclination but their own, 

The irafcibility of this clafs of tyrants is generally exerted 
upon petty provocations fuch as are incident to underitandings 
not far extended beyond the initinéts of animal iife 5 but, un- 
happily, he that fixes his attention on things always before him, 
will never have long ceilations of anger. There are many vete- 


rans of luxury, upon whom every noon brings a paroxyim of 


violence, fury, and execration,; they never fit down to their cin- 
vier without finding the meat fo injudiciouily bought, or fo uu- 
fsilfully dreiled, fuch blunders in the feafoutng, or tuch impro- 
pricties in the fauce, as can {cai -cely be expiated w ritheut blood; 
and, in the trantports of refeutment, make very little diftinc- 
tions between guilt and innoceuce, but let Hy their menaces, or 
growl out their difcoatent, upow ail wuuin ioitune expoles to 
the ftorm. 

It is not eafy to imagine a more unhappy condition than that 
ef dependence on a peevifh maa. [n every other flate of inferi- 
ority the certainty of pleafing is perpetually increafed by a tuller 
knowl dge of our duty; and kindnefs and confidince erz 
ftrenathened by every new act of truft, and proof of fidelity. but 
peevilhnefs facrifices to a mon.entary offence tite obfequio: ine)s 
or ufeiuliefs of half a lite, and as Mi0re is performed, increafes 
her exactions. ‘ , 


Wot. LL: D Chry- 
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Chryfalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired into the 
country ;. and, having a brother burdened by the number of his 
ehildren, adopted one of his fons. The boy was difmiffed with 
many prudent admonitions ; informed of his father’s inability to 
maintaia him in his native rank ; cautioned him againft all op- 
pofition to the opinions or precepts of his uncle ; and animated 

to perfeverance by the hopes of fupporting the honour of the 
family, and overtopping his elder brother. He had a natural 
ductility of mind, without much warmth of affection, or ele- 
vation of fentiment ; and therefore readily complied with every 
variety of caprice ; patiently endured contradictory reproofs ; 
heard falfe accufations without pain, and opprobrious reproaches 
without reply ; laughed obftreperoufly at the ninetieth repetition 
of a joke; afked queftions about the univerfal decay of trade ; 
admired the ftrength of thofe heads by which the price of ftocks 
is changed and adjufted ; and behaved with fuch prudence and 
eircumfpettion, that after fix years the will was made, and Ju- 
venculus was declared heir. But unhappily, a month after, 
wards, retiring at night from his uncle’s chamber, he left the 
door open behind him: the old man tore his will, and being 
then perceptibly declining, for want of time to deliberate, left 
his money to a trading company. 

When female minds are imbittered by age or folitude, their 
malignity is generally exerted in'a rigorous and fpiteful fuper- 
intendence of domettic trifles. Eriphile has employed her eloy 
quence for twenty years upon the degeneracy of fervants, the 
naftinefs of her houfe, the ruin of her furniture, the difficulty of 
preferving tapeftry from the moths, and the careleffnefs of the 
fluts whom fhe employs in brufhing it. It is her bufinefs every 
morning to vifit all the rooms, in hopes of finding a chair with- 
out its cover, a window fhut or open contrary to her orders, a 
{pot on the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that the reft of 
the day may be juttifiably {pent in taunts of contempt, and vo- 
ciferations of anger. She lives for no other purpofe but to pre-~ 
ferve the neatnefs of a honfe and gardens, and feels neither in- 
clination to pleafure, nor afpiration after virtue, while fhe is 
engroffed by the great employment of keeping gravel from grafs, 

_and wainfcot from duft. Ofthree amiable nieces fhe has de- 
clared herfelf an irreconcileable enemy to one, becaufe fhe broke 
off a tulip with her hoop; to another, becaufe. fhe fpilt her 
coffee on a Turkey carpet? and to the third, becaufe fhe let a 
wet dog run into the parlour. She has broken off her inter- 
courfe of vifits, becaufe company makes a houfe dirty ; and re- 
folves to confine herfelf more to her own affairs, and to live no 
longer in mire by foolith lenity. 

Peevifhnefs is generally the vice of narrow minds; and, ex- 
cept when it is the effect of anguifh and difeafe, by which the 
refolution is broken, and the mind made too feeble to bear the 

lighteft 
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lighteft addition to its miferies, proceeds from an unreafonable 
perfuafion of the importance of trifles. The proper remedy 
againit it is, to confider the dignity of human nature, and the 
folly of fuffering perturbation and uneafinefs from caufes une 
worthy of our notice. 

He that refigns his peace to little cafualties, and fuffers the 
courfe of his life to be interrupted by fortuitous inadvertencies 
or offences, delivers up himfelf to the direétion of the wind, 
and lofes all that conftancy and equanimity which conftitute 
the chief praife of a-wife man. 

The province of prudence lies between the greateft things and 
the leaft; fome furpafs our power by their magnitude, and 

, fome efcape our notice by their number and their frequency. 
‘ Butthe indifpenfible bufinefs of life will afford {ufficient exercife 
to every underitanding ; and fuch is the limitation of the hu- 
man powers, that by attention to trifles we muft let things of 
importance pafs unobferved : when we examine a mite with a 
glafs, we fee nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man’s intereft to be pleafed, will need little 
proof: that it is his intereft to pleafe others, experience will 
inform him. It is therefore not lefs neceflary to happinefs than 
to virtue, that he rid his mind of paffions which make him un- 
eafy to himfelf, and hateful to the world; which enchain his 
intellects, and obftru@ his improvement. 


Nous. 113. TUESDAY, Apri 16, 1751. 


=----- Uxorem, Pofthume ducis ? 
Dic qua tifiphone, quibus exagitare colubris ?----Juv. 


A fober man like thee to change his life ! 
What fury would poffefs thee with a wife ?---Dryprn. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


| KNOW not whether it is always a proof of innocence to treat 


cenfure with contempt. We owe fo much reverence to the 
wifdom mankind, as juftly to with, that our own opinion of 
our merit may be ratified by the concurrence of other fuffrages; 
and fince guilt and infamy muft have the fame effect upon intel- 
ligencies unable to pierce beycnd external appearance, and in- 
fluenced often rather by example than precept, we are obliged 
to refute a fmall charge, left we fhould countenance the crime 
which we have never committed. To turn away from an accu- 
D2 fation 
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ation with fupercilious filence, is equally in the power of him, 
hat is hardened by villainy, and infpiritéd by innocence. The 
wall of brafs which Horace ereéts upon a clear confcience, may 
be fometimes raifed by impudence or power ; and we fhould 
always with to preferve the dignity of virtue by adorning her 
with graces which wickednefs cannot aflume. 

For this reafon I have determined no longer to endure, with 
either patient or fullen relignation, a reproach which 1s, at 
leaft, in my opinion, unjuft , but will lay my cafe honettly bee 
fore you, that you or your readers may at length decide it. 

Whether you will be able to preferve your boafted. imparti- 
ality, when you hear, that I am confidered as an adverfary by 
half the female Rar: youmay furely pardon me for doubting, 
notwithfanding the veneration to which youmay imagine woul 

felf entitled by your age, your learning, your abftraétion,“or 
your virtue. Beauty, Mr Ranolen) has often over powered the 
refolutions of the firm, and the re vafonings of the wife, roufed 
the old to fenfibility, and fubdued the rigorous to (eines, 

I am one of thefe unhappy beings, who have been marked 
out as hufbands for many different women, and deliberated a 
hundred times on the brink of matrimony. I have difcuffed alk 
the nuptial preliminaries fo often, that | can repeat the forms 
in which jointures are fettled, pin-money fc cured, and provi- 
fions for younger children U@eriaihed: but am ra dt doomed, 
by general confent to everlafting folitude: ind ex: Juded by an 
irrever'ible decree from all hopes of connubial ielicity. Iam 
pointed out by every mother, as a man whofe vifits cannot be 
admitted without reproach: who raifes hopes onl, to imbitfer 
difappointment, and makes offers only to feduce girls into a 
watte of that part of life, in which they might gain advanta- 
geous matches, and baedane miltreiles and mothers. 

4 hope you will think,’that fome part of this penal feverity 
may juttly be remitted, oan | inform you, that J never yet 
protefi: 2d love to a woman without fincere intentions of mar- 
riage ; that I have never continued an appearance of intimacy 
from the hour that my inclination changed, but to-preferve her 
whom I was leaving from the {hock of abruptnets, or the ig- 
nominy of contempt; that I always endeavoured to give the 
ladies an opportunity of f{ceming to difeard me ; and that I ne- 
ver forfook a miftrefs for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, 
but becaufe [ difcovered fome irregularity in her ecndudt, or 
fome depravity in her mind ; not becaufe I was charmed by 
another, but becaufe | was offented by herfelf. 

I was very early tired of that fucceflion of amufements by 
which the thoughts of moft young men are diffipated, and had 
not long glittered i in the fplendonr of an ample patrimo: ry be- 
fore I withied for the calm of domeftic happinefs Youth is na- 
turally delighted with {prightlinels and ardour, and therefore [ 
breathed out tue fighs of my firtt affection at the feet of the pay,’ 

the 
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‘the fparkling, the vivacious Ferocula. I fancied to myfelf a 
petpetual fource of happinefs in wit never exhaufted, and {pirit 
never deprefled; looked with veneration on her readinefs of ex- 
pedients, contempt of difficulty, affurance of addrefs, and 
promptitude of reply ; confidered her as exempt by {ome pre- 
rogative of nature from the weaknefs and timidity of female 
minds ; and congratulated myfelf upon a companion fuperior to 
all common troubles and embarraffments. I was, indeed, 
fomewhat difturbed by the unthaken perfeverance with which 
fhe enforced her demands of an unreafonable fettlement ; yet I 
fhould have confented to pafs my life in union with her, had 
not my curiolity led me to a crowd gathered in the ftreet, where 
) found Ferocula, in the prefence of hundreds, difputing for 
fixpence with a chairman. I {aw her in fo little nced of afiiftance, 
that it was no breach of the laws of chivalry to forbear inter- 
pofition, and I fpared myfelf the fhame of owning her acquaint- 
ance. I forgot fome point of ceremony at our next interview, 
and foon provoked her to forbid me her prefence, 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great eminence for learn- 
ing and philofophy. I had frequently obferved the barrennefs 
and uniformity of connubial converfation, and therefore thought 
highly of my own prudence and difcernment, when I feleéted . 
from a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep-read Mifothea, 
who declared herlelf the inexorable enemy of ignorant pertnefs, 
and puerile levity ; and fcarcely condefcended to make tea, but 
for the linguift, the geometrician, the aftronomer, or the poet. 
‘The queen of the Amazons was only to be gained by the hero 
who could conquer her in fingle combat ; and Mifothea’s heart 
was only to blefs the {cholar who cou'd overpower her by dif- 
putation. Amidft the fondeft tranfports of courtthip fhe could 
call for a definition of terms, and treated every argument with 
contempt that could not be reduced to regular fyliogiim. You 

‘may ealily imagine, that I wilhed this courtihip at an end ; but 
when I defired her to fhorten my torments, and fix the day of 
my felicity, we were led into a iong coiverfation, in which Mi. 
fothea endeavoured to demonttrate the folly of attributing choice 
and felf-direétion to any human being. it was not difhcult to 
difcover the danger of committing myfclt for ever to the arms 
of one who might at any time miftake the dictates of paffion, 
or the calls ot appetite, for the decree of tate; or confider cuck. 
oldom as neceflary to the general iyfiem, as a link in the ever- 
Jafting chain of fucceflive cautes. 1 therefore told her, that 
deftiny had ordained us to part, and that nothing fhould have 
torn me from her but the talons of necellity. 
~ T then folicitéd tne regard ot the calm, the prudent, the econo- 
uueal Sophronia, a lady who confidered wit as dangerous, and 
Jearning as faperfinous, and thought that the bond who kept 
her houfe clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts for every 

‘ iudden cull, enquired nicely 
alter 


payment, and could find them at a 
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after the condition of the tenants, read the price of ftocks once a 
week, and purchafed every thing at the beft market, could want 
no accomplifhments neceflary to the happinefs of a wife man. 
She difcourfed with great folemnity on the care and vigilance 
which the fuperintendence of a family demands ; obferved how 
many were ruined by confidence in fervants ; and told me that 
the never expected honefty but froma ftrong cheft, and that the 
beft ftore-keeper was the miltrefs’s eye. Many fuch oracles of 
generofity fhe uttered, and made every day new improvements 
in her fchemes for the regulation of her fervants, and the diftri- 
bution of her time. J was convinced, that whatever I might 
fuffer from Sophronia, I fhould efcape poverty ; and we there- 
fore proceeded to adjuft the fettlements according to her own 
tule, fair and foftly. But one morning her maid came to me in 
tears to intreat my intereft for a reconciliation to her miftrefs, 
who had turned her out at night for breaking fix teeth of a 
tortoife-fhell comb: fhe had attended her lady from a diftant 
province, and having not lived long enough to fave much mo- 
ney, was deftitute among ftrangers, and though of a good fa+ 
mily, in danger of perifhing in the ftreets, or of being compel- 
led by hunger to proftitution. I made no {cruple of promifing 
to reftore her; but upon my firft application to Sophronia, 
was an{wered with an air which called for approbation, that if 
fhe neglected her own affairs, I might fufpeét her of negleting 
mine ; that the comb ftood her in three half-crowns ; that no 
fervant fhould wrong her twice ; and that indeed fhe took the 
firft opportunity of parting with Phillida, becaufe, though fhe 
was honeft, her conftitution was bad, and fhe thought her very 
likely to fall fick. Of our conference I need not tell you the 
effect ; it furely may be forgiven me, if on this occafion I for- 
got the decency of common forms. : 

From two more ladies I was difengaged by finding, that they 
entertained my rivals at the fame time, and determined their 
choice by the liberality of our fettlements. Another I thought 
myfelf juftified in forfaking, becaufe fhe gave my attorney 2 
bribe to favour her in the bargain; another becaufe | could 
never foften her to tendernefs, till fhe heard that moft of my 
family had died young; and another, becaufe to increafe her 
fortune by expectations, fhe reprefented her fifter as languifh- 
ing and confumptive. 

I fhall in another letter give the remaining part of my hi- 
ftory of courthip. I prefume that I fhould hitherto have in- 
jored the majefty of female virtue, had I not hoped to transfer 
my affection to higher merit. 

I am, &e. 
HrMEngus. 
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----Audt, 
Nulla un quam de morte hominis cunétatio longa elt----Jvuv. 


Whena man’s life is in debate, 
The judge can ne’er too long deliberate.---- DRYDEN. 


| Ate and. fuperiority are fo flattering and delightful, 
that, fraught with temptation and expofed to danger as 
‘they are, {carcely any virtue is fo cautious, or any prudence fo 
timorous as to decline them. Even thofe that have moft reve- 
rence for the laws of right, are pleafed with fhewing that not 
fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour; and would be 
thought to comply, rather than obey. We love to overlook the 
boundaries which we do not wifh to pafs ;\ and, as the Roman 
fatirift remarks—‘ He that has no defign to take the life of a- 
nother, is yet glad to have it in his hands.’ 

From the fame principle, tending yet more to degeneracy and 
corruption, proceeds the defire of invefting lawful authority 
with terror, and governing by force rather than perfuation. 
Pride is unwilling to believe the neceflity of afligning any other 
reafon than her own will; and would rather maintain the moft 
equitable claims by violence and penalties, than detcend from 
the dignity of command to difpute and expoftulation. 

It may, I think, be fuipedted, that this political arrogance 
has fometimes found its way into legiflative aflemblics, and 
mingled with deliberations upon property and life. A flight pe- 
rufal of the laws by which the meafures of vindidtive and coer- 
cive juftice are eftablifhed, will dilcover fo many difproportions 
between crimes and punifhments, fuch capricious diftinGtions 
of guilt, and fuch confufion of remifinefs and feverity, as can 
{carcely be believed to have been produced by public wifdom, 
fincerely and calmly ftudious of public happinets. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave, relates, that 
he never faw a criminal dragged to execution without afking 
himfelf, “Who knows whether this man is not lefs culpable 
than me?’ On the days when the prifons of this city ‘are emp- 
tied into the grave, let every {pectator of the dreadful proceflion 
put the fame queftion to his own heart. Few among thofe that 
crowd in thoufands to the legal maffacre, and look with care- 
lefInefs, perhaps with triumph on the utmoft exacerbations of 
human mifery, would then be able to return without horror 

and dejection. For who can congratulate himfelf upon a life 
pafled without fome act more mitchievous tc the peace or prof. 


perity of othess than the theft of a piece of money? 
It 
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It has been always the practice, when any particular {pecies 
of robbery becomes prevalent and common, to endeavour its 
fuppreflion by capital denunciations. Thus, one generation of 
malefactors is commonly cut off, ard their fucceflors are frighta 
ed into new expedients ; the art of thievery is augmented with 
greater variety of fraud, and fubtilized to higher degrees of 
dexterity, and more occult methods of conveyance. The law 
then renews the purfuit in the heat of anger; and overtakes the 
offender again with death. By this prattice, capital infli@tions 
are multiplied, and crimes very different in their degrees of e- 
normity, are equally fubjeéted to the fevereft punifhment that 
man has the power of exercifing upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eftimate the malig- 
nity of an offence, not merely by the lofs or pain which fingle 
aéts may produce, but by the general alarm and anxiety arifing 
from the fear of mifchief, and infecurity of poffeffion : he there- 
fore exercifes the right which focieties are fuppofed to have 
over the lives of thofe that compofe them, not fimply to pu-. 
nith a tranfgreffion, but to maintain order, and preferve quiet ; 
he enforces thofe laws with feverity that are moft in danger of 
violation, as the commander of a garrifon doubles the guard on 
that fide which is threatened with the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried with fo little fuc- 
cefs, that rapine and violence are hourly increafing; yet few 
feem willing to defpair of its efficacy; and of thofe who em- 
ploy their fpeculations upon the prefent corruption of the peo- 
ple fome propofe the introduction of more horrid, lingering, 
and terrific punifhmefts ; fome are inclined to accelerate the 
executions ; fome to difcourage pardons; and all feem to think 
that lenity has given confidence to wickednefs, and that we can 
only be refcued from the talons of robbery by inflexible ri- 
gour, and fanguinary juftice. 
~ Yet fince the right of fetting an uncertain and arbitrary va- 
Iue upon life has been difputed, and fince experiencé of pait 
times gives us littte reafon to hope that any reformation will 
be effeted by a periodical havoc of our fellow-beings, perhaps 
it will not be ufelefs to confider what confequences might arife 
from relaxations of the law, and a more rational and equitable 
adoption of penalties to offences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients obferved, to rev Deleean 
ar » —of dreadful things the moft dreadful ; an evil, beyond 
which n thing can be threatened by fublunary power, or feared 
fi om human enmity or vengeance. ‘This terror fhould, there- 
fore, be referved as the laft refort of authority, as the ftrongett 
and molt operative of prohibitory fan&tions, and placed before 
the treafure of life, to guard from invafion what cannot be re- 
ftored. To equal robbery with murdet, is to reduce murder to 
robbery, to confound in common ‘minds the gradationg of ini« 
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quity, and incite the commilflion of a greater crime to prevent 
the dete¢tion of a lefs. If only murder were punifhed with 
death, very few robbers would ftain their hands in blood ; but 
when, by the laft a& of cruelty no new danger is incurred, and 
greater fecurity may be obtained, upon what principle thall 
we bid them forbear? 

It may be urged, that the fentence is often mitigated to fim- 
ple robbery ; but furely this is to confefs that our laws are un- 
reafonable in our own opinion ; and, indeed, it may be obfer- 
wed, that all but murderers have, at their lait hour, the com- 
mon fenfations of mankind pleading i in their favour. 

From this conviction of the inequality of the punifhment to 
the offence, proceeds the frequent folicitation of pardons. 
They who would rejoice at the correction of a thief, are yet 
fhocked at the thought of deftroying him. His crime fhrinks 
to nothing compared with his mifery, and feverity defeats it- 
felf by exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly difables thofe who die upon it 
from infefting the community ; but their death feems not to 
contribute more to the reformation of their aflociates, than any 
other method of feparation. A thief feldom pafles much of 
his time in recolletion or anticipation, but from robbery haftens 
to riot, and from riot to robb ee ; nor, when the grave clofes 
upon hie companion, has any other care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punithments, therefore, rarely hin- 
ders the commiflion of a crime, but naturally and commonly pre- 
vents its detection, and is, if we proceed only upon prudential 
principles, chiefly for that reafon to be avoided. Whatever may 
be urged by cafuifts or politieans, the greater part of mankind, 
as they can never think that to pick the pocket and to pierce the 
heart is equally criminal, will fcarcely believe that two male- 
factors fo different in guilt can be juftly doomed to the fame pu- 
nifhment: nor is the neceflity of fubmitting the confcience to 
human laws fo plainly evinced, fo cleared ftated, or fo generally 
allowed, but that the pious, the tender, and the juit, will al- 
ways {cruple to concur with the community in an a¢t which 
their private judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws produce total 
impunity, and how many crimes are concealed and forgotten for 
fear of hurrying the offender to that {late in which there is no 
repentance, has converfed very little with mankind. And what- 
ever epithets of reproach or contempt this com pi affion may incur 
from thofe who confound cruelty with firmneis, | know not 
whether any wife man would with it lefs powerful, or lefs ex- 
tenfive. 

If thofe whem the wifdom of our Jaws has condemned to die, ° 
had been detefed in their rudiments of robbery, they might, by 
proper difcipline and ufetui labour, have been difentangled from 
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their habits, they might have efcaped all the temptations to 
{ubfequent crimes, and paffed their days in reparation and peni- 
tence ; and detected they might all have been, had the profe- 
cutors been certain that their lives would have been fpared. I 
believe, every thief will confefs, that he has been more than 
once feized and difmiffed; and that he has femetimes ventured 
upon capital crimes, becanfe he knew that thofe whom he in- 
jured would rather connive at his efcape, than cloud their 
minds with the horrors of his death. 

All laws againft wickednefs are ineffeCtual, unlefs fome will 
inform, and fome will profecute; but till we mitigate the pe- 
nalties for mere violations of property, information will always 
be hated, and profecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punifhing a flight injury 
with death; efpecially when he remembers, that the thief 
might have procured fafety by another crime, from which he 
was reftrained only by his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to aflift the exercife of public juftice are in- 
deed {trong ; but they will certainly be overpowered by ten- 
dernefs for life. What is punifhed with feverity contrary to 
our ideas of adequate retribution, will be feldom difcovered ; 
and multitudes will be fuffered to advance from crime to crime, 
till they deferve death, becaufe, 1f they had been fooner profe- 
cuted, they would have fuffered death before they deferved it. 

This fcheme of invigorating the laws by relaxation, and ex- 
tirpating wickednefs by lenity, is fo remote from common prac- 
tice, that I might reafonably fear to expofe it to the public, 
could it be fupported only by my own obfervations: | thall, 
therefore, by afcribing it to its author, Sir Thomas More,,en- 
deavour to procure it that attention which I wilh always paid 
to prudence, to juftice, and to mercy. - 


\ 
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Some faults, tho? fmall, intolerable TOW. ~--= DRYDEN. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


I SVP down in purfuance of my late engagement, to recount the 


remaining part of the adventures that befal me in my long 
queft of conjugal felicity, which, though I have not yet been fo 
happy 4s to obtain it, F have at leaft endeavoured to deferve by 
unwearied 
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unwearied diligence, without fuffering from repeated difappoint- 
ments any abatement of my hope, or ” repreffion of my activity. 
You muit have obferved in the world a fpecies «.” mortals 
who employ themfelves in ‘promoting matrimony, and, without 
any vifible motive of intereft er vanity, without any dilcove- 
rable impulfe of malice or benevolence, without any reafon, but 
taat they want objets of attention and topics of converfation, 
are inceflantly bufy in procuring wives and hutbands. They 
fill the ears of every fingle man and woman with tome conve- 
nient match, and when they are informed of your age and for- 
tune, ‘offer a partner. of life with the fame readinefs, and the 
fame indifference, as a falefman, when he has taken meatus by 
Inis eye, fits his cuftomer with a coat. 

It might be expected that they fhould foon be difcouraged 
from this officious interpofition by refentment or contempt ; 
_and that every man fhould determine the choice on which fo 
_ much of his happinefs muft depend, by his own judgment and 
obfervation : yet it happens, that as thefe propofals are generally 
made with a fhew of kindnefs, they feldom provoke anger but 
are at worft heard with patience, and forgotten. They influence 
weak minds to approbation ; for many are fure to find in a new 
acquaintance whatever qualities report has taught them to ex- 
pect; and in more powerful and active under Ganaines they ex- 
cite curiofity ; and fometimes by a lucky chance, bring perfons 
of fimilar tempers within the attra¢tion of each other. 

I was known to poilefs a fortune, and to want a wife; and 
therefore was frequently attended by thefe hymeneal folicitors, 
with whofe importunity | was fometimes diverted, and fome- 
times perplexed ; for they contended for me as vultures for a 
carcafe ; each employing all his eloquence, and all his artifices, 
to enforce and promote his own fcheme, from the fuccefs of 
which he was to receive no other advantage than the‘pleafure 
of defeating others equally eager, and equally induftrious. 

An invitation to fup with one of thofe buty friends, made me 
by a concerted chance acquainted with Camilla, by wshiogs it was 
expected that | fhould be fuddenly and ir refiftibly enflaved. The 
lady, whom the fame kindnefs had brought without her own con- 
currence into the lifts of love, feemed to think me at lc aft wor- 
thy of the honour of captivity ; and exerted the power, both of 
her eyes and wit, with fo much art and {pitit, that though | had 
been too often deceived by appearances to devote myfelf irre- 
vocably at the firft interview, yet 1 could not fupprefs fome rap- 
tures of admiration, and flutters of defire. I was eafily per- 
fuaded to make nearer approaches ; but foon difcovered, that 
an union with Camilla was not too much to be wifhed, Camilla 
profeffed a boundlefs contempt for the folly, levity, ignorance, 

_and impertinence of her own dex; and yery frequently exprefled 
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her wonder that men of learning or experience could fubmit te 
trifle away life with beings incapable of folid thought. In mix- 
ed com, ies, the always affociated with the men, and declared 
her fatis: tion when-the ladies retired. 1f any fhort excurfion 
he the country was propofed, fhe commonly infifted upon the - 

xclufion of women from the party ; becaufe where they were 
ed the time was watted iu frothy compliments, weak in- 
dulgences, and idle ceremonies. To thew the greatnefs of her 
mind, {he avoided all compliance with the fadhion’ ; and to boatt 
the profundity of her knowledge, miftook the various textures 
of filk, confounded tabbies with damafks, and fent for ribbands 
by wrong names. She defpifed the commerce of ftated vifits, 
a farce of empty form without inftruction; and congratulated 
herfelf, that fhe never learned to write meflage cards. She of- 
ten applauded the noble fentiment of Plato, who rejoiced. that 
he was born a man rather than a woman ; proclaimed her ap- 
probation of Swift’s opinion, that women are only a higher fpe- 
cies of monkies : and confefled, that when fhe confidered the be- 
haviour, or heard the ee of her fex, fhe could not but 
forgive the Turks for fufpecting them to want fouls. 

It was the joy and pride.of Camilla to have provoked, by 
this infolence, all the rage of hatred, and all the perfecutions of 
calumny; nor was dhe ever more elevated with her own fupe- 
riority, than when fhe talked of female anger and female cun- 
ning, Well, fays fhe, has nature provided that fuch virulence 
fhould be difabled by folly, and fuch cruelty be reftrained by 
impotence. 

Camilla doubtlefs expeéted, that what fhe loft on one fide, 
fhe {hould gain on the _ and imagined that every male heart | 
would be open to a lady who made “fach generous advances to 
the borders of virility. But man, ungrateful man, inftcad of 
{pringins forward to meet her, fhrunk back at her approach. 
She was perfecuted by the ladies as a deferter, and at beft' re- 
ceived*by the men only as a fugitive. I, for my part, amufed 
myfelf a while with her fopperies, but novelty foon gave way 
to deteftation, for nothing out of the common order of nature 
can be long borne, I had no inclination to a wife who had the 
ruggednefs of a man without his force, and the i ignorance of a 
woman without her foftnefs; nor ane I think my quiet and 
honour to be entrufted to fuch audacious virtue as was hourly 
courting danger, and foliciting aflault. 

My next miftrefs was Nitella, a lady of gentle mien, and foft 
voice, always {peaking to approve, and ready to refbive direc- 
tion from thofe with whom chance had brought her into compa- 
ny. In Nitellal ety tak myfelf an eafy friend, with whom I 
might loiter away the day without diflurbance or altercation. I 
theenkaxe {oon refolved to addrefs her, but was difcouraged from 
profecuting my courthhip by obferving, that her apartments 

were 
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were fuperftitioufly regular; and that, unlefs fhe had notice of 
my vifit, fhe was never to be feen. . There is a kind of anxious 
cleanlinefs which I have always noted as the charatteriflic of a 
flattera; itis the fuperfluous ferupulofity of guilt, dreading 
difcovery, and fhunning fufpicion ; it is the violence of an effort 
again{t habit, which being impelled by external motives, cannot 
ftop at the middle point. & 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety than ele- 
gance; and feldom could forbear to difcover, by her uneafinefs 
and conftraint, that her attention was burdened, and her imagi« 
nation engroiled: I therefore concluded, that being only occa- 
fionally and ambitioufly dreffed, fhe was not familiarized to her 
own ornaments: There are fo many competitors for the fame 
of cleanlinefs, that it is not hard to gain information of thofe 
that fail, from thofe that defire to excel: 1 quickly found that 
Nitella paffed her time between finery and dirt; and was al- 
ways in a wrapper, night-cap, and flippers, when fhe was not 
decorated for immediate fhew. 

I was then led by my evil deftiny to Charybdis, who never 
neglected an opportunity of feizing a new prey when it came 
within her reach. I thought myfelf quickly made happy by her 
permiffion to attend her to public places ; and pleafed my own 
vanity with imagining the envy which J fhould raife in a thou- 
fand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged favourite of 
Charybdis. She foon after hinted her intention to take a ram- 
ble for a fortnight into a part of the kingdom which fhe had 
never feen. I folicited the happinefs of accompanying her, 
which, after a fhort relu@tance, was indulged me. She had no 
other curiofity in her journey, than after all pofilible means of 
expence ; and was every moment taking occafion to mention 
fome delicacy, which 1 knew it my duty upon fuch notices to 
procure. 

After our return, being now more familiar, fhe told me, 
whenever we met, of fome new diverfion ; at night fhe had no- 
tice of a charming company that would breakfaft in the gardens; 
and in the morning had been informed of fome new fong in the 
opera, fome new drefs at the play-houte, or fome performer at a 
concert whom fhe longed to hear. Her intelligence was fuch, 
that there never was a fhew to which fhe did not fummon me on 
the fecond day ; and, as fhe hated a crowd and could not go a- 
lone, I was obliged to attend at fome intermediate hour, and 
pay the price of a whole company. When we pafied the ftreets, 
the was often charmed with fome trinket in the toy-fhops ; and 
from moderate defires of feals and {nuff-boxes, rofe, by degrees, 
to gold and diamonds. 1 now began to find the {mile of Cha- 
rybdis too coftly fora private purife, and added one more to fix 
and forty lovers, whofe fortune and patience her rapacity had 
exhautted. 

Imperia 
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Impetia then took poffeflion of my affections ; but kept thena 
only for afhort time. She had newly inherited a large fortune, 
and having fpent the early part of her life in the perufal of ro- 
mances, brought with her into the world the pride of Cleopa« 
tra; expected nothing lefs than vows, altars, and facrifices ; 
and thought her charms difhonoured, and her power infringed, 
by the fofteft oppofition to her fentiments, or the fmalleft tranf- 
greflion of her commands. Time might indeed cure this {pecies 
of pride ina mind rot naturally undifcerning, and vitiated only 
by falfe reprefentations; but the operations of time are flow ; 
and I therefore left her to grow wifer at leifure, or to continue 
in error at her own expence. 

Thus I have hitherto, in fpite of myfelf, pafled my life in 
frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, often tell me, that I 
flatter my imagination with higher hopes than human nature 
can gratify ; that I drefs up an ideal charmer in all the radiance 
of perfection, and then enter the world to look for the fame ex- 
cellence in corporeal beauty. But furely, Mr Rambler, it is 
not madnefs to hope for fome terreftrial lady unftained with the 
fpots which I have been defcribing; at leaft I am refolved to 
purfue my fearch ; for 1 am fo far from thinking meanly of 
marriage, that | believe it able to afford the higheit happinefs 
decreed to our prefent ftate ; and if, after all thefe mifcarriages, 
I find a woman that fills up my expeétation, you fhall hear once 
more from. 

Yours, &c. 
HyMEn £us. 


_ ESS. Seer eeTared 
Nume. 116. SATURDAY, Aprix 27, 1751. 


Optat ephippia bos; piger optat arare caballus.----Hor. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

| WAS the fecond fon of a country gentleman by the daugh- 
B ter of a wealthy citizen of London. My father having by 
his marriage freed the eftate from a heavy mortgage, and paid 
his fifters their portions, thought himfelf difcharged from all 
obligation to further thought, and entitled to {pend the reft of his 
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life in rural pleafures. He therefore {pared nothing that might 
contribute to the completion of his felicity ; he procured the bett 
guns and horfes that the kingdom could fupply ; paid large fala- 
ries to his groom and huntfman, and became the envy of the 
country for the difcipline of his hounds.* But above all his other 
attainments, he was eminent for a breed of pointers and fetting- 
dogs, which by long and vigilent cultivation he had fo much 
improved, that not a partridge or heath-cock could reft in fecuri- 
ty, and game of whatever {pecies that dared to light upon his 
manor, was beaten down by his fhot, or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very early initiated in the chace, and 
. at an age when other boys are creeping like /natls unwillingly to 

School, he could wind the horn, beat the bufhes, bound over 
hedges, and {wim rivers. When the hunt{man one day broke 
his leg, he fupplied his place with equal abilities, and came home 
with he feut in his hat, amidit the acclamations of the whole 
village. I being either dei or timorous, lets defirous of ho- 
nour, or lefs capable of fylvan heroifm, was always the favours. 
ite of my mother ; becaufe I kept my coat clean, and my com- 
plexion free from freckles, and did not come home like my bro- 
ther mired and tanned, nor carry corn in my hat to the horfe, 
nor bring dirty curs into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to‘amufe herfelf with books, 
and being much inclined to defpife the ignorance and barbarity 
of the country ladies, difdained to learn their fentiments or con~ 
verfation, and had made no addition to the notions which the 
had brought from the precin&ts of Cornhill. She was, there- 
fore, always recounting the glories of the city, enumerating the 
fucceflion of mayors; celebrating the magnificence of the ban- 
quets at Guildhall ; and relating the civilities paid her at the 
companies feafts by men of whom fome are now made alder- 
men, fome have fined for fheriffs, and none are worth lefs than 
forty thoufand pounds. She frequently difplayed her father’s 
greatnefs ; told of the large bills which he had paid at fight ; 
of the the fums for which his word would pats upon the ‘Exe 
change; the ny of gold which he ufed on Saturday night to 
tofs about with a fhovel ; the extent of his warehoute, and the 
ftrength of his doors ; ahd when fhe relaxed her imagination 
with lower fubjedts, defcribed the furniture of their country. 
houfe, or repeated the wit of the clerks and porters. 

By thefe narratives I was fired with the {plendour and er 
of London, and of trade. I therefore devoted myfelf to a thop, 
and warmed by imagination from year to year with enquiries 
about the bgivilveed of a freeman, the power of the common- 
council, the dignity of a wholefale dealer, and the grandeur of 
mayor ality, to which my mother affared me that many had 
arrived who began the world with lefs than mytelf. 

X T was 
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I was very impatient to enter into a path, which led to fuch 
honour and felicity ;. but was forced for a time to endure fome 
repreflion of my eagernefs, for it was my grandfather’s maxim, 
that “‘a young man feldom makes. much money who is out of 
“his time before two-and-twenty.” They thought it neceflary, : 
therefore, to keep me at home till the proper age, without any 
other employment than that of learning merchants accounts, 
andthe art of regulating books ; but at length the tedious days 
elapfed, I was tran{planted to town, and, with great fatisfaction 
to myfelf, bound to a haberdafher. 

My mafter, who had no conception of any virtue, merit, or 
dignity, but that of being rich, had all the good qualities high 
naturally arife from a clofe andl unwearied attention to the main 
chance ; his defire to gain wealth was fo well tempered by the 
vanity of thewing i it, that, without any other principle of action, 
he lived in the eet a the whole commercial world; and 
was always treated with refpeét by the only men whofe good 
opinion he valued or folicited, thofe who were univerfally al- 
lowed to be richer than humntelf: 

By his inftruétions I learned in afew weeks to handle a yard 
with great dexterity, to wind tape neatly upon the ends of my 
fingers, and to make up parcels with exaét frugality of paper 
and pack-thread ; and foon caught from my fellow-apprentices 
the true grace of a counter-bow, the carelefs air with which a 
{mall pair of fcales is to be held between the fingers, and the 
vigour and {prightlinefs with which the box, after the ribband 
had been cut, is returned into its place. Having no defire of 
any higher employment, and therefore applying all my powers ° 
to the knowledge of my trade, ’/I was quickly matter of all that 
could be known, became a critic in {mall wares, contrived new 
variations of figures, and new mixtures of colours, and was 
fometimes confulted by the weavers when they projected fa- 
fhion for the enfuing pring. 

With all thefe accomplifhments, in the fourth year of my 
apprenticelhip, I paid a vifit to my friends in the country, 

where I expected to be received as anew ornament of the family, 
and confilted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a matter of pe- 
cuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as an oracle of the mode. 
But unhappily, at the firft public table to which I was invited, 
appeared a fludent in the Temple, and an officer of the guards, 
who looked upon me with a {mile of contempt, which deitroyed 
at once all my iowes of diftindtion, fo that I durft hardly raife my 
eyes for fear of encountering their fuperiority of mien. Noy was 
my courage revived by any opportunities, of difplaying my 
knowledge ; ; for the templar entertained the company for part 
of the day with hiftorical narratives and political obfervations ; 
and the colonel afterwards detailed the adventures of a birth- 

night, 
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night, told the claims and expectations of the courtiers, and 
gave an account of aflemblies, gardens, and diverfions. J, in- 
deed, effayed to fill up a paufe in a parliamentary ¢ ebate with 
a faint mention of trade, and Spaniards; and once attempted 
with fome warmth, to correct a grofs miitake about a filver 
breait-knot, but neither of my antagonifts feemed to think a 
reply neceffary ; they refumed their cifcourfe without emotion, 
and again engrofled the attention of the company ; nor did one 
of the ladies appear defirous to know my opinion of her drefs, 
or to hear how long the carnation fhot with white, that was 
then new amonegtt them, had been antiquated in town. 

As | knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had more money 
than mytfelf, [ could not difcover what had deprefied me in their 
prefence, nor why they were confidered by others as more wor- 
thy of attention and refpect ; and therefore refolved, when we 
met again, to roule my fpirit, and force myfelf into notice. I 
went very early to the next weekly meeting, and was entertain- 
ing a {mall circle very fuccefsfully with a minute repr efentation 
of my lord-mayor’s fhow, when the colonel entered carele{s and 
gay, fat down with a kind of unceremonious civility, and without 
appearing to intend any interruption, drew my audience away 
to the other part of the room, to which I had not the courage to 


follow them. Soon after came in the lawyer, not indeed with 


the fame attration of mien, but with greater powers of lan- 

guage ; and by one or other the company was fo happily amufed, 
that I was neither heard nor feen, nor was able to give any eres 
proof. of my exiitence than that T put round the glafs, and was 
in my turn permitted to name the toatt. 

My mother, indeed, endeavoured to comfort me in my 
vexation, by telling me, that perhaps:thefe thowy talkers were 
hardly able to pay every one his own; that he who has money 
in his pocket needs not care what any man fays of him; that, 
if I minded my trade, the time will come when lawyers and 
foldiers would be glad to borrow out of my purfe; and 
that it is fine, when a man can fet his hands to his fides, and 
fay he is worth forty thoufand pounds every day of the year. 
Thefe and many more fuch confolations and encouragements I 
received from my good mother, which however did not much 
allay my uneafine(s ; for having by fome accident heard that the 
country ladies defpifed her as a cit, | had therefore no longer 
much reverence for her opinions, a confidered her as one 
whofe ignorance and prejudice had hurried me, though without 
ill intentions, into a flate of meannefs and ignominy, from 
which | cout not find avy potlibility of rifing to the rank which 
my anceftors had always heid. 

I returned, however, to my matter, and bufied myfelf among 
thread, and filks, and lace, but without my former cheerfuinets 


andalacrity. had now no longer any felicity in contemplating 


Vor. II. the 
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the exact difpofition of my powdered curls, the equal plaits of 
my ruffles, or the gloffy blacknefs of my fhoes ; nor heard with 
my former-elevation thofe compliments which ladies fometimes 
condefcended to pay me upon my readinefs in twifting a paper, 
or counting out the change. The term of Young Man, with 
which I was fometimes honoured, as I carried a parcel to the 
door of a coach, tortured my imagination ; I grew negligent of 
my perfon, and fullen in my temper, often miftook the demands 
of the cuftomers, treated their caprices and objections with, 
contempt, and received and difmiffed them with furly filence. 

My matter was afraid left the {hop fhould fuffer by this 
change of my behaviour: and, therefore, after fome expoftula- 
tions, pofted me in the warehoufe, and preferved me from the 
danger and reproach of defertion, to which my difcontent would 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any longer behind the 
counter. 

In the fixth year of my fervitude my brother died of drunken 
joy, for having run down a fox that had baffled all the packs in 
the province. I was now heir, and with the hearty confent of my 
mafter commenced gentleman. The adventures in which my 
new character engaged me fhall be communicated in another 
letter, by, Sir, i 

Yours, &c. 
MiIsocaPELus. 


Nums. 117, TUESDAY, Aprit 30, 1751. 


Occaviw Ovrve aw miyuoev Sener? avrep’ Oren 
TInAsav ervorsPurror, iY secvos aeusoros tine Hom. 


The gods they challenge, and affect the fkies: 
Heav’d on Olympus tott’ring Offa ftood ; 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood.----Porg. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

OTHING has more retarded the advancement of learning. 

than the difpofition of vulgar minds to ridicule and vilify 
what they cannot comprehend. All induftry muft be excited 
by hope ; and as the ftudent often propofes no other reward to 
himfelf than praife, he is eafily difcouraged by contempt and 
infult. He who brings with him into a clamorous multitude the 
timidity of reclufe fpeculation, and has never hardened his front 
in public life, or accuftomed his paflions to the viciflitudes and 


accidents, 
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accidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed converfation, will 
bluth at the ftare of petulant incredulity, and fuffer himfelf to be 
driven by a burft of laughter from the fortrefles ofdemonftration. 
The mechanift will be afraid to affert before hardy contradic- 
tion the poflibility of tearing down bulwarks with a filk-worm’s 
thread; and the aftronomer of relating the rapidity of light, the 
diftance of the fixed ftars, and the height of the lunar mountains. 

If I could by any efforts have fhaken off this cowardice, I had 
not fheltered myfelf under.a borrowed name, nor applied to 
you for the means of communicating to the public the theory 
of a garret ; a fubject which, except fome flight and tranfient 
ftriftures has been hitherto negleéted by thofe who were beft 
qualified to adorn it, either for want of leifure to prefecute the 
various refearches in which a nice difcuflion muft engage them, 
or becanfe it requires fuch diverfity of knowledge, aud fuch 
extent of curiofity, as is {carcely to be found in any fingle intel- 
le& ; or, perhaps, others forefaw the tumults which would be 
raifed againft them, and confined their knowledge to their own 
breafts, and abandoned prejudice and folly to the direétion of 
chance. 

That the profeffors of literature generally refide in the high- 
eft {tories, has been immemoriably obferved. The wifdom of 
_ the ancients was well acquainted with the intelleCtual advantages 
of an elevated fituation ; why elfe were the Mufes ftationed on 
Olympus or Parnaffus by thofe who could with equal right have 
raifed them bowers in the vale of Tempe, or ereéted their altars 
among the flexures of Meander? Why was Jove himfelf 
nurfed upon a mountain? or why did the goddefles, when the 
ptize of beauty was contefted, try the caufe upon the top of 
Ida? Such were the fictions by which the great mafters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to pofterity the importance 
of a garret, which, though they had been long obfcured by the 
negligence and ignorance of fuccecding times, were well enforced 
by the celebrated fymbol of Pythagoras “* «>:09 wyevewv eau 
“a0 woesxve—when the wind blows, worfhip its echo.” 
This could not but be underftood by his difciples as an invio- 
lable injun@tion to live in a garret, which I have found fre- 
quently vifited by the echo and the wind. Nor was the trad1- 
tion wholly obliterated in the age of Augultus, for Libullus 
evidently congratulates himfelf upon his garret, not without 
fome allufion to the Pythagorean precept— 


Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem 
Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit aufter, 
Securum fomnos, imbre juvante, fequi ! 


How fweet in fleep to pais the carele{s hours. 
Lull’d by the beating winds and dafhing iho w’rs! 


And 
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And it is impoffible not to difcover the fondnefs of Lucre- 
tius, an earlier writer for a garret, in his defcription of the 
lofty towers of ferene learning ; and of the plealure with which 


a wife man looks down upon the confufed and erratic ftate of 
the world moving below him. 


Sed nil dulcius eft, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina fapientum templa ferena; 
Defpicere unde queas alios, paffimque videre 

_ Eviare, atque viam palanteis querere-vite. 


To virtue’s heights, with wifdom well fupply’d, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify’d; 
From thence to Jook below on-human kind, 
Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and blind 


----’Tis {weet thy lab’ring fteps to guide } 


Pe DRYDEN. 


The inftitution has, indeed, continued to our own time; the 
garret is ftill the ufual receptacle ef the philofopher and poet ; 
but this, like many ancient cuftoms, is perpetuated only by an 


accidental imitation, without knowledge of the original reafon 
for which it was eftablifhed. 


Caufa latet'; res eft notiffima. 
The caufe is fecret, but th’ effect is known.----ADDISON. 


ConjeCtures have, indeed, been advanced concerning thefe 
habitations of literature, but without much fatisfa@ion to the 
jedicious enquirer. Some have imagined, that the garret is ge- 
nerally chofen by the wits, as moft eafily rented ; and concluded 
that no man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the days of pay- 
ment. Others fufpcét, that a garret is chiefly convenient, as it 
is remoter than any other part of the houfe from the outer door; 
which is often. obferved to be intefted by vifitants, who talk in- 
ceflantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat the fame founds 
every morning, cud fometimes again in the afternoon, without 
any variation, except that they grow daily more importunate 
and clemorous, and raiie their voices in time from mournful 
murmurs to raging vociferations. This eternal monotony is 
always ceteftable toa man whofe chief pleature is to enlarge his 
knowledge, and vary his ideas. Others talk of freedom trom 
noife, and abfiraGion from common bulinefs or aimufements ; 
and fome yet more vifionary, tell us that the faculties are en- 
larged by open profpedis, and that, the fancy is more at liberty 
when the eye ranges without confinement, 

Thefe conveniencies may perbapsal] be foundin a well-chofen 
garret; but furely they cannot betuppoted fufficicutly important 
to have operated unvartably upon different climates, dillant ages, 
and feparate nations. Ot an univerial practice, there niuil {hil 


be 
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be prefumed an univerfal caufe, which, however recondite and 
ab&trufe, may be perhaps referved to make me illuftrious by 
its difcovery, and you by its promulgation. 

It is univerfally known that the faculties of the mind are invi- 
gorated or weakened by the ftate of the body, and that the body 
is ina great meafure regulated by the various compreflions of 
the ambient element. The effeéts of the air in the produétion 
or cure of corporeal maladies have been acknowledged from the 
time of Hippocrates ; but no man has yet fufficiently confidered 
how far it may influence the operations of the genius, though 


every day affords inftances of local underftanding of wits and 


a 
reafoners, whofe faculties are adapted to fome fingle fpot, and 
who, een they are removed to any other place, fink at once 
into filence and ftupidity. I have difcovered, by a long feries 
of obfervations, that invention and elocution ful great impedi- 
ments from denfe and impure vapours, and that the tenuity ofa 
defecated air at a proper diftance from the furface of the earth, 
accelerates the fancy, and fets at liberty thofe intelletual pow- 
ers which were before fhackled by too {trong attraétian, and un- 
able to expand themfelves under the prefiure of a grofs atmo- 
fphere. J] have found dulnefs to quicken into- fentiment in a 
thin ether, as water, though not very hot, boils in a receiver 
partly exhaufted ; and heads, in appearance erapty, have teemed 
with notions upon rifing g ground, ag the flaccid fides of a football 
would have {welled out into ftiffmefs and extenfion, 

For this reafon I never think myfelf qualified to judge deci~ 
fively of any man’s faculties, whom I have only known in one 
degree of elevation ; but take fome opportunity of attending 
him from the cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the va- 
rious degrees of rarefaction and condenfation, tenfion and laxity. 
If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor ferious below, J then con- 
fider him as hopelefs; but as it feldom h¢ appens, that 1 donot find 
the temper to which the texture of his brain is fitted, [ accom- 
modate him in time with a tube of mercury, firft enables ing the 
point moft favourable to his intellects, according to rules which 

_I have long ftudied, and which I may, perhaps, reveal to man- 
kind in a Compleat treatife of barometrical pneumatology. 

Another caufe of the gaiety and {prighthinefs of the dwellers 
in garrets Is probably the increafe of that vertiginous motion, 
with which we are carried round by the diurnal re -volution ot ‘the 
earth. ‘Lhe power of agitation upon the {pirits is well known; 
every man has felt his heart lightened in arapid vehicle, or on a 
galloping horfe; and nothing is plainer, than that he who towers 
to the fiith itory 1s whirled through mote fpace by Every circum-~ 
rotation, than an other that grovels upon the ground- -floor. The 
nations between the tropics are known to be fiery, incenfant, 
inventive, and fanciful; becaufe, livi ing at tse utmoift length of 
the eacth’s diameter, they are carried about with more {wiitnets 

than 
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than thofe whom nature has placed nearer to the poles; and 
therefore, as it becomes a wife man to ftruggle with the incon- 
veniences of his country, whenever celerity and acutenefs are 
requifite, we mutt actuate our langour by asks a few turns 
round the center in a garret. 

If you imagine that I afcribe to air and motion effects which 
they cannot produce, I defire you to confult your own memory, 
and confider whether you have never known a man acquire re- 

utation in his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 
placed him upon the firft floor, he was unable to maintain ; and 
who never recovered his former vigour of underftanding till he 
was reftored to his original fituation. That a garret will make 
every man awit, I am very far from fuppofing ; J know there 
are fome who would continue blockheads even on the fummit 
of the Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe. But let not any man 
be confidered as unimproveable till this potent remedy has been 
tried ; for perhaps he was formed to be great only in a garrel, 
as the joiner of Aretzeus was rational in no other place but his 
own fhop. 

I think a frequent removal to various diftances from the cen- 
ter, fo neceflary to a juft eftimate of intelletual abilities, and 
confequently of fo great ufe in education, that if I hoped that 
the public could be perfuaded to fo extenfive an experiment, 
I would propofe, that there fhould be a cavern dug, and a tower 
erected, like thofe which Bacon defcribes in Solomon’s houfe, 
for the "expanfion and concentration of underftanding, according 
to the exigence of different employments, or conftitutions. Per. 
haps fome that fume away in meditations upon time and {pace 
in the tower, might compofe tables of intereft at a certain depth ; 
and he that upon level ground ftagnates in filence, or creeps in 
narrative, might, at the height of half a mile, ferment into mer- 
riment, fparkle with repartee, and froth with declamation. 

Addition obferves, that we may find the heat of Virgil’s cli- 
mate in fome lines of the Georgic: fo, when I read a compo- 
fition, I immediately determine the height of the author’s habi- 
tation. As an elaborate performance is commonly faid to {mell 
of the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a fprightly 
fally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it frefh from the garret ; 
an expreffion which would break from me upon the perufal of 
moft of your papers, did J not believe, that you fometimes quit 
the garret, and afcend into the cock-loft. 

HyYPERTATUS. 


Num. 
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Noms. 118. SATURDAY, May 4, 1751. 


aas---- Omnis illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Noéte.--- Hor. 


In endlefs night they fleep, unwept, unknown.---FRANCIs. 


ICERO has, with his ufual elegance and magnificence of 

language attempted, in his relation of the dream of Scipio, 
to depreciate thofe honours for which he himfelf appears to 
have panted with refilefs folicitude, by fhewing within what 
narrow limits all that fame and celebrity which man can hope 
from men is circum{cribed. 

‘ You fee,’ fays Africanus, pointing at the earth from the ce+ 
leftial regions, ‘that the globe afligned to the refidence and ha- 
bitation of human beings is of {mall dimenfions: how then can 
you obtain from the praife of men any glory worthy of a wilh? 
Of this little world the inhabited parts are neither numerous 
nor wide ; even the {pots where men are to be found are broken 
by intervening deferts ; and the nations are fo feparated as that 
nothing can be tranfmitted from one to another. With the 
people of the fouth by whom the oppofite part of the earth is 
poffeffed, you have no intercourfe; and by how fmalla tratt do 
you communicate with the countries of the north? The terri- 
tory which you inhabit is no more than a {canty ifland inclofed 
by a fmall body of water, to which you give the name of the 
Great Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. And even in this knowa 
and frequented continent, what hope can you entertain, that 
your renown will pafs the ftream of Ganges, or the cliffs of 
Cancafus ? Or by whom will your name be uttered in the ex~ 
tremities of the north or fouth, towards the rifing or the fetting 
fun ? So narrow is the fpace to which your fame can be pro- 
pagated ; and even there how long will it remain ?’ 

He then proceeds to affign natural caufes why fame is not 
ouly narrow in its extent, but {hort in its duration: he obferves 
the difference between the computation of time in earth and 
heaven, and declares, that according to the celeftial chronology, 
no human honours can laft a fingle year. 

Such are the objections by which Tully has made a fhew of 
ifcouraging the purfuit of fame; objections which fufliciently 
difcover his tendernefs and regard for his darling phantom. 
Homer, when the plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus 
neceflary, refolved, at leaft, that he fhould die with honour ; 
and therefore brought down againft him the patron god of Troy. 
and left to Hector only the mean tafk of giving the laft blow to 

an 
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an enemy whom a divine hand had difabled from refiftance. 
Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he profeffes to degrade, by 
oppofing it to celeftial happinefs ; he confines not its extent but 
by the boundaries of nature, nor contraéts its duration but by 
reprefenting it fmall in the eftimation of fuperior beings. He 
ftill admits it the higheft and nobleft of terrefirial objects, and 
alledges little more ‘againit it, than that it is neither without 
end, nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of thefe snleeparions conveyed in 
Ciceronian eloquence to Roman underftandings, cannot be de- 
termined ; but few of thofe who fhall in the prefent.age read my 
humble verfion, will find themfelves much depreffed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their defigns ; for I am not inclined to 
believe, that they who among us pals their lives in the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge, or acquit ifition of power, have very anxioufly 
enquired what opinions preyail on the further banks of the 
Ganges, or invigorated any effort by the defire of fpreading 
their renown among the clans of Caucafus. The hopes and 
fears of modern minds are content to range in a narrower com 
pals ; afingle nation, and a few years, have generally fufficient 
amplitude to fill our imaginations. 

A little confideration will indeed teach us, that fame has 
other limits than mountains and oceans; and that he who places 
happinefs 1 in the frequent repetition of his name, may {pend his 
life in propagating it, without any danger of weeping for new 
worlds, or neceflity of palling the Atlantic fea. 

The eee to whom any real and perceptible good or evil 
can be derived by the greateft power, or molt active diligence, 
are inconfiderable ; and where neither benefit nor mifchief ope- 

rate, the only motive'to the mention or remembrance of others 
is curlotity ; a patlion whtch, though in fome degree univerfal- 
ly affociated to reafon, is eafily confined, overborne, or divert- 
ed frow any particular object. 

Among the lower clafles of mankind there will be found very 
little delire of any other knowledge than what may contribute 
immediately to the relief of fome prefling uneafinefs, or the at- 
tainment of fome near advantage. The Turks are faid to hear 
with wonder a propofal to walk out only that they may walk 
back ; and enquire why any maa fhould labour for nothing : ‘fo 
thofe whefe condition has always reftrained them to the contem- 
plation of their own neceflities, and who have been accuftomed 
to look forward only to a {mall diftance, will fearcely underitand, 
why nights and days fhould be {pent 1 in ftudies, which end in 

new ftudies, and which, according to Malherbe’s obfervation, 
do not tend to leffen the price of bread ; nor will the trader or 
roanufaétucer eafily be perfuaded, that ranch pleafure can arile 
frorathe mere knowledge of actions performed in remote regions, 
or in diftant times; or that any ine can deferve their enquiry, 


of 
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@f which wxrtc¢ 0100 axvawer, ¥ de Te eu, We can only heat 
the report, but which eannot influence our lives by any confe- 
quences. 

The truth is, that very few have leifure, from indifpenfable 
bufinefs to employ their thoughts upon narrative or charaers ; 
and among thole to whom fortune has given the liberty of li living 
more by their own choice, many create to themfelves en gagen 
ments by the indulgence of fome petty ambition, the admiflion 
of fome infatiable detire, or the toleration of fome predominant 
paflion. The man whofe whole with is to accumulate 
money, has no other care than to colle& intereft, to eftimate fe- 
curities and to engage for mortgages: the lover difdains to turn 
his ear to any other name than that of Corrinna; and the cour- 
tier thinks the hour loft, which is not {pent in promoting his in- 
tereft, and facilitating his advancement. The adventures of 
valour, and the difcoveries of fcience, will find a cold reception, 

when they are obtruded upon an attention thus bufy with its fa- 
vourite amufement, and impatient of interruption or difturbance, 

But not only fuch em; ployments as feduce attention by ap- 
pearances of dignity, or promifes of HS may reftrain the 
mind from excurfion and enquiry 3 curiolity may he equally 
deitroyed by lefs formidable enemies; it may be diflipated in 
trifles, or congealed by indolence, ‘The fport{man and the man 
of drefs have their heads filled with a tox ora horfe-race, a fea- 
ther or a ball; and live in ignorance of every. thing befide, 
with as much content as he that heaps up gold, or folicits pre- 
ferment, digs the field, or beats the anvil; and fome yet lower 
in the ranks of intelle&t, dream out their days. without pleafure 
or bufinefs, without joy or forrow, nor ever roule from their 
lethargy to hear or think, 

Even of thofe who have dedicated themfelves to knowledge, 
the far ee ater part have confined their curiofity to a few ob- 
jects, and have very little inclination to promote oe fame, but 

that mich their own ftudies entitle them to partake. The na- 
turalift has no defire to know the opinions Or CO: ee of the 
philologer ; .the botanift looks upon the aftronomer as a being 
unworthy of his regard; t thedawyer fcarcely hears the name 
of a phyfician without contempt; and he that is growing great 
and happy by eleétrifying a porte: wonders how the world can 
be engaged by trifling prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled with his ace 
tions and praifes, {hall fubdué from the number of his encomiatts, 
all thofe who are placed below the flight of fame, and who 
hear in the vallies of life no voice but that of neceflity ; all 
thofe who imagine themielves too mp portant to regard him, and 
confider the mention of his name as ah ufurpation of their time; 
all who are too much, or too little pleafed with themfelves, te 
attend to any thing external ; all who are attracted by pleature, 
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ot chained down by pain, to unvaried ideas ; all who are with- 

held from attending his triumph by different purfuits 5 and all | 

Yho flumber in univerfal negligence ; he will find his renown 

ftraitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucafus, and 
: 

perceive that no man can be venerable or formidable, but to a 

{mall-part of hig fellow-creatures. 

That we may not languifh in our endeavours after excellence, 
it is neceflary, that, as Africanus counfels his defcendant, “ we 
raife our eyes to higher profpedts, and contemplate our future 
and eternal ftate, without giving up our hearts to the praife of 
crowds, or fixing our hopes on fuch rewards as human power 
can beftow.” 


‘ 
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Pliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra.----Hor. 


Faults lay on either fide the Trojan fowers.----ELPHINSTON. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

A® notwithftanding all that wit, or malice, or pride, or 
é prudence, will be able to. fuggeft, men and women mutt 
at laft pafs their lives together, I have never therefore thougbt 
thofe writers friends to human happinefs, who endeavour to ex- 
cite in either fex a general contempt or fufpicion of the other. 
To perfuade them who are entering the world, and looking 
abroad for a fuitable affociate, that are equally vicious, or 
equally ridiculous ; that they who truft are certainly betrayed, 
and they who efteem are always difappointed; is not to awa- 
ken judgment, but to inflame temerity. Without hdpe there 
can be no caution. Thofe who are convinced, that no reafon 
for preference can be found, will never harafs their thoughts 
with doubt and deliberation; they will refolve fince they are 
doomed to mifery that no needlefs anxiety fhall difturb their 
quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, and {natch 

the firft hand that fhall be held toward them. 
That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be denied ; but 
, Vice, however predominant, has not yet gained an unlimited 
dominion. Simple and unmingled good is not in our Bt 
but we may generally efcape a greater evil by fuffering a lefs ; 
and therefore thofe who undertake to initiate the young and ig- 
norant in the knowledge of life, fhould be careful to inculcate 


the poffibility of virtue and happinefs, and to encourage endea- 
vours by profpeéts of fuccefs. , 


r 
You, 
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You, perhaps, do not fufpect, that thefe are the fentiments of 
one who has been fubjeét for many years to all the haidihips of 
antiquated virginity ; has been ong accuftomed to the coldnefs 
of neglect, and the petulance of infult; has been mortified in full 
affemblies by enquiries after forgotten falhions, games long dif- 
ufed, and wits and beauties of ancient renown; has been invited, 
with malicious importunity, to the fecond wedding of many ac- — 
quaintances ; has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets 
in whifpers intended to he heard ; and heen long-confidered, by 
the airy and gay, as too venerable for familiarity, and too wife 
for pleafure. It is indeed natural for injury to provoke anger, 
and by continual repetition to produce an habitual afperity ; yet 
I have hitherto {truggled with fo much vigilance againft my 
pride, and my refentment, that I have preferved my temper 
uncorrupted. I have not yet made it any part of my employ- 
ment to colleé&t fentences againft marriage ; nor am inclined to 
leflen the number of the few friends whom time has left me, by 
obitructing that happinefs which I cannot partake, and venting 
my vexation in cenfures of the forwardnefs and indifcrétion of . 
girls, or the inconftancy, taftelefinefs, and perfidy of men. 

It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that condition to which 
we are not condemned by neceflity, but induced by obfervation 
and choice ; and therefore J, perhaps, have never yet felt all the 
malignity with which a reproach, edged with the appellation of 
old maid, {wells fome of thofe hearts in which it is infixed. I 
was not condemned in my youth to folitude, either by indigence 
or deformity, nor pafled the earlier part of life without the flat- 
tery of courtfhip, and the joys of triumph, I have danced the 
round of gaiety amidft the murmurs of envy, and gratulations 
of applaufe ; been attended from pleafure to pleafure by the 
great, the fprightly, and the vain; and {een my regard folicited 
by the obfequioufnefs of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the ti- 
midity of love. If, therefore, | am yet a ftranger to nuptial hap- 
pinefs, I fuffer only the confequences of my own refolves, and 
can look back upon the fucceflion of lovers, whofe addrefles I 
have rejected, without grief and without malice. 

When my name firft began to be infcribed upon glaties, 1 was 
honoured with the amorous profeflions of the gay Venuftulus, 
a gentleman, who, being the only fon of a wealthy family, had 
been educated in all the wantonnefs of expence, and foftnefs of 
effeminacy. He was beautiful in his perfon, and ealy in his 
addrefs, and therefore foon gained upon my eye at an age when 
the fight is very little over-ruled by the underitanding. He had 
not any power in himfelf of gladdening or amufing; but fup- 
plied his want of converfation by treats and diverlions ; and his 
chief art of courthhip was to fill the mind of his miftreis with par- 
ties, rambles, mufic, and fhews. We were often engaged in 
fhort excurfions’ to gardens and feats, and I was for a while 
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Pleafed with the care which Venuftulus difcovered in fecuring 
me from any appearance of danger, or poflibility of mifchance. 
He never failed to recommend caution to his coachman, or to 
promife the watermai a reward if he landed us fafe ; and always 
contrived to return by day-light for fear of robbers: This ex- 
traordinary folicituide™ wee eer efented for a time as the effect of 
his tendernefs for me; but fear is too ftrong for continued hy-, 
pocrify. 1 foon difcovered, that Venuftulus had the cowardice 
as well as elecance of a foriale: His imagination was perpetu- 
ally cloude d with terrors, and he could fearcely refrain from 
fcreams-and outcries at any accidental furprife. He durft not 
enter a room ifa rat was heard behind the wain{cot, nor crofs a 
field where the cattle were frifking in the funfhine; the leaft 
breeze that waved upon the river was a ftorm, and every cla- 
mour in the ftreet was a cry of fire. I have feen him lofe his 
colour when my {quirrel had broke his chain ; and was forced 
to throw water in his face on the fudden entrance of a black cat. 
Compaflion once obliged me to drive away with my fan a beetle 
that kept him in diiteets! and chide off a dog that ‘yelped at his 
heels, to which he would gladly have given up me to facilitate 
his own efcape. Women naturally expeat defence and protec- 
tion from a lover or a hufband, and therefore you will not 
think me culpable in refufing a wretch who would have bur- 
dened life with unneceflary fears, and flown to me for that fuc- 
cour which it was his duty to have given. 

My next lover ae a the fon of a ftock-jobber, whofe 
vifits my Ai oyies the importunity of perfuafion, prevailed 
upon me to allow. Fungofa was no very fuitable companion ; 
for having been bred in a counting- houfe, he tpoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place. He had no defire of any re- 
putation, but that of an acute prognofticator of the changes in 
the funds ; nor had any means of raifing merriment, but by tel- 
ling how fomebody was overreached in a bargain by his father. 
He was, however, a youth of great fobriety and prudence, and 
frequently informed us how carefully he would improve my tor- 
tune. I was not in hafte to conclude the match, but was fo 
much awed by my parents, that 1 durft not ditmifs him, and 
might perhaps have been doomed for ever to the grofinefs of 
pedlary, and the jargon of ulury, had not a fraud been difco- 
vered in the fettlement, which fet me free from the perfecution 
of groveling pride and pecuniary impudence 

I wasalterwards fix months without any particularnotice, but 
at laft becamethe idol of the glittering Flofcul ‘us, who prefcribed 
the mode of embroider y to all the fops of his time, and varied 
at pleafure the cock of every hat, and the fleeve bf every coat, 
that appeared in fafhionable aflemblies. Flofeulus made fonts 
impretiion upon my Beake Sy ae eoant which tew ladies can 
hear without emotion ; he commended my {kil in drefs, my 
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judgment in fuiting colours, and my art in difpofing ornaments. 
But Flofculus was too much engaged by his own elegance, to be 
fufficiently attentive to the duties of a lover, or to pleafe with 
varied praife an ear made delicate by riot ohadulation: Fietex= 
pected to be repaid part of his tribute, and ftaid away three days 
becaufe I neglected to take notice of anew coat. I quickly found, 
that Flofculus was rather a rival than,an admirer; and that we 
fhould probably live in a perpetual ftrugglé of emulous finery, 

and {pend our lives in ftratagems to be rts in the fafhion. 

I had foon after the honour at a feaft of attrating the eyes of 
Dentatus, one of thofe human beings whofe only happinefs 3 is 
to dine. Dentatus regaled me with foreign varieties, told me 
of meafures that he had laid for procuring the pelt cook in 
France, and entertained me with bills of fares, prefcribed the 
arrangement of difhes, and taught me two fauces invented by 
iaiatelé: At length, fae is the'uncertainty of human happi- 
nefs, 1 declared my opinion too hafiily upon a pic made under 
his own direétion ; aiter which he grew io cold and negligent, 
that he was eafily difmitled. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have had the ho- 
nour to lead awhile intriumph. But two of them I droye from 
me, by difcovering that they had no tafte or know ledge i In mu- 
fic ; three I difmified, becaufe they were drunkards ; two, be- 
eaufe they paid their addreffes at the fame time to other ladies ; ; 
and fix, becaufe they attempted to influence my choice, by bri- 
bing my maid. Two more | difcarded at the fecond vifit, for 
obfcene allufions; and five for drollery on religion. In the 
latter part of my reign, I fentenced two to a perpetual exile, 
for offering me fettlements, by which the children of a former 
marriage would have been injured ; four, for reprefenting falfe- 
ly the value of their eftates ; thiice: for concealing their debts ; 
and one, for raifing the rent of a decripit tenant. 

I ave now fent you 9 narrative, sect the ladies may op- 
pofe to the tale of Hymenzus. I mean not to depreciate the 
fex which has produced poets an a philofepl 1eTs, heroes and mar- 
tyrs ; but will not fuffer the riling g veneration of beauties to be 
dejeGted by partial fatire ;_or to imagine, that thole who cen- 
fured them have not likewife their foll ies, and their vices. I 
do not yet believe happinefs unattainable in marriage, though 
I have never yet been able to find a man with whem | could 
prudently venture an infeparable union. it is neceliary to ex- 
pofe faults, that their deformity may be feen ; but the reproach 
onght not to be extended beyond the crime, nor either iex to 
be condemned, becaufe fome women, or men are indelicate or 
difhoneit. 

Iam, &c. 
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Num. 120. SATURDAY, May 11, 1751. 


Redditum cyri folto phraaten 
Diffidens plebi, dumero beatorum 
Eximit virtus, popnlamaque faifis 
Dedocet uti 
Vocibus.---For. é 


True virtue can the crowd unteach 
Their falfe miftaken forms of fpeech; 
Virtue to crowds a foe prefett, 
Difdains to number with the bleft 
hraates, by his flaves ador’d, 
And to the Parthian crown reftor’d.---FRANCIS. 


N the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the eaft, in the 

city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the merchant, renowned 
throughout all the regions of India for the extent of his com- 
merce, and the integrity of his dealings. His warehoufes were 
filled with all the commodities of the remoteft nations ; every 
rarity of nature, every curiofity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was ufeful, hafted to his hand. The ftreets were 
crowded with his carriages; the fea was covered with his 
fhips ; the ftreams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, 
and every breeze of the fky wafted wealth to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himfelf feized with a flow malady, 
which he firft endeavoured to divert by application, and after- 
wards to relieve by luxury and indulgence; but finding his 
ftrength every day lefs, he was at laft terrified, and called for 
help upon the fages of phylic ; they filled his apartments with 
alexipharmics, reftoratives, and effential virtues ; the pearls of 
the ocean were diflolved, ithe {pices of Arabia were diftilled, 
and all the powers of nature were employed to give new fpirits 
to hig netves, and new balfam to his blood. Nouradin was for 
fome time amufed with promifes, invigorated with cordials, or 
foothed with anodynes ; but the difeafe preyed upon his vitals, 
and he foon difcovered with indignation, that health was not to 
be bought. He was confined to His chain, deferted by his 
phyficians, and rarely vifited by his friends; but his unwil- 
lingnefs to die flattered him long with hopes of life. 

At length, having pafledthe night in tedious langour, he cal. 
led to fin Midian: his only fons ; and difmifling his attend. 
ants—‘* My fon,” fays he, “ behold here the weaknefs and fra- 
gility of man ; look backward a few days, thy father was great 
and happy, frefh as the vernal rofe, and ftrong as the cedar of 
the mountain ; the nations of Afia ay ank his dews, and art and 
commerce delighted in his fhade. Malevolence beheld me, and 
fighed:” “ iis root,” fhe cried in the depths ; itis watered by 
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the fountains of Oxus: it fends out branches afar, and bids de- 
fiance to the blaft ; Pete reclines againft jis trunk, and 
profperity dances on his top.” Now, “ Almamoulin, jook upon 
me withering and proftrate, look upon me and attend. 1 have 
trafhiced, I have profpered, I have rioted in gain; my houfe 
is Eolepdid, my fervants are numerous ; yet I difplayed only a 
{mall part of my riches; the reft, which I was hindered from 
enjoying by the fear of railing envy, or tempting rapacity, I 
have piled in towers,, I have buried in caverns, I have hidden 
in fecret repofitories, which this feroll will difcover. My pur- 
pofe was, after ten months more {pent in commerce, to have 
Neu sheaves my wealth toa fafer country ; to have given feven 
years to delight and feitivity, and the remaining part of my 
days to folitude and repentance, but the hand of death is upon 
me, a frigorific torpor encroaches upon my veins; Iam now 
leaving the produce of my toil, which it mufl be thy bufinefs 
to enjoy with wifdom.” ne thought of leaving his wealth 
filled Nouradin with fuch grief, that he fell into “convulfions, 
became delirous, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched a while with 
honeft forrow, and fat two hours in profound meditation, with- 
out perufing the paper which he held in his hand. He then re- 
tired to his own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there 
read the inventory of his new pofleffions, which fwelled his 
heart with fuch tranfports, that he no oat lamented his fa- 
ther’s death. He was now fufficiently compofed to order a fu- 
neral of modeft magnificence, fuitable at once to the rank of - 
’ Nouradin’s: profeffion, and the reputation of his wealth. ‘The 
two next nights he {pent in vifiting the tower and the caverns, 
and found he treafures greater to nes eye than to his imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the praétice of exatt f fruga- 
lity, and had often looked with envy on the finery and expences 
of-other young men ; he therefore believed that happinefs was 
now in his power, fince he could ebtain all of which he had 
hitherto been accuftomed to regret the want. He refolved to 
give a loofe to his defires, to tevel i in enjoyment, and feel pain 
or uneafinefs no more. 

He immediately procured a fplendid equipage, drefied his 
fervants in rich embroidery, and covered his horfes with gold- 
en caparifons. He fhowered down filver on the populace, and 
fuffered their acclamations to {well him with infolence. The 
nobles faw him with anes, the wife men of the ftate combined 
againft him, the leaders of ne threatened his deftruction. 
Almamoulin was-informed of his danger : he put on the robe 
of mourning in the prefence of his enemies, and appealed them 
with gold, and gems, and fupplication. 

He tien fought to ftrengthen himfelf by an alliance with 
the princes of Vartary, and ‘offere ed the price of kingdoms for a 
wile of noble birth. His fuit was generally rejected, an? hts 
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prefents refufed ; but a princefs of Aitracan once condefcended 

to admit him to fer prefence. She received him fitting on a 
throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and fhining with the 
jewels @ Golconda ; command fparkled in her eyes, and dig- 
nity towered on her forehead. Almamoulin approached and 
trembled. She faw his confufion, and difdained him: ‘ How,” 
fays fhe, ‘‘ dares the wretch hope my obedience, who thus 
fhrinks at my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in fordid 
oltentation ; ; thou was born to be wealthy, but never canift be 
great.” 

He then contraéted his defires to more private and domettic 
pleafures. He built palaces, he laid out gardens, he changed 
the face of the land, he tranf{planted forefts, he levelled moun- 
tains, opened profpedts into diftant regions, poured fountains 
from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new channels. 

Thefe amufements pleafed him for a time ; but languor and 
wearinefs foon invaded him. His bowers loft their fragrance, 
and the waters murmured without notice. He purchafed large 
tracts of land in diftant provinces, adorned them with houfes 
of pleafure, and diverfified them with accommodations for dif- 
ferent feafons. Change of place at firft relieved his fatiety, but 
all the novelties of fitwation were foon exhaufted ; he found 
his heart vacant, and his defires, for want of eternal objects, 
ravaging tonic 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and fet open his doors 
to thefe whom idlenefs feuds out in fearch of pleafure. His 
tables were always covered with delicacies ; wines of every 
vintage fparkled in his bowls, and his lamps {cattered perfumes. 
The found of the lute, and the voice of the finger, chafed away 
fadnefs ; every hour was crowded with pleafure ; ; and the day 
ended and began with feafts and dances, and revelry and mer. 
rimeat. Almamoulin cried out—‘ I have at laft found the ufe 
of riches; I am furrounded by companions, who view my 
greatnefs without envy ; and I enjoy at once the raptures of 
popularity, and the fafety of an obfcure ftation. What trouble 
can he feel, whom all are ftudious to pleafe, that they may be 
repaid with pleafure ? What danger can he dread, to whom 
every man is a friend ?” 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he looked down 
from a gallery upon the gay aflembly, regaling at his expence ; 
but in the midit of this foliloquy, an officer of juttice entered 
the houfe, and in the form of legal citation, f{ummoned Alma- 
moulin to appear before the emperor. ‘Lhe guetts ftood awhile 
aghaft, then ftole imperceptibly away, and he was led off with- 
out a fingle voice to witnefs his integrity. He now found 
one of his mott frequent Vifitants accufing him of treafon, in 
hopes of fharing his confifcation; yet, unpatronized and un- 
fupported, he cleared himfelf by the oppennefs of innocence, 
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and the confSiftence of truth; he was difmiffed with honour, 
and his accufer perifhed in prifon. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how little reafon he had 
hoped for juftice or fidelity from thofe who live only to gratify 
their fenfes; and, being now weary with vain experiments 
upon life and fruitlefs refearches after felicity, he had recourfe 
to a fage, who, after {pending his. youth in travel and obferva- 
tion, had eotened from all human cares, to a {mall habitation on 
the banks of Oxus, where he converfed only with fuch as foli- 
cited his counfel. 4‘ Brother,” faid the philofopher, “ thow haft 
fuffered thy reafon to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious 
appearances. Having long looked with defire upon riches, 
thou hadit taught thyfelf to think them more valuable than na- ° 
ture defigned thon and to expect from them what experience 
has now taught thee that they cannot give. That they do not 
confer wifdom, thou ‘mayeft be convinced, by confidering at 
how dear a price they tempted thee, upon thy firft entrance 
into the world, to purchafe the empty found of vulgar accla- 
mation. That they cannot beftow fortitude or magnanimity, 
that man may be certain who {ftood trembhng at Aftracan, be~' 
fore a being not naturally fuperior to himfelf. That they will 
not fupply unexhaufted pleafure, the recolleétion of forfaken 
palaces and neglected gardens will eafily inform thee. That 
they rarely purchafe friends, thou didft foon difcover, when 
thou wert left to ftand thy trial uncountenanced and alone. 
Yet think not riches ufelefs; there are: »urpofes to which a 
wife man may be delighted to apply them; they may, by a 
rational diftribution to thofe who want them, eafe the pains of 
' helplefs difeafe, ftill the throbs of reftlefs anxiety, relieve in- 
nocence from oppreflion, and raife imbecility to cheerfulnefs 
and vigour. This they will enable thee to perform, and this 
will afford the only happinefs ordained for our prefent ftate, 
the confidence of divine favour, and the hope of future rewards.” 


Numb. 121. TUESDAY, INEAY (145 1.751. 


O imitatores, fervum pecus !-~--- Hor. 


Away, ye im tators, fervi'e herd !-----ELPHINSTON, 


HAVE been informed by a letter, from one of the univerfi- 
I ties, that among the youth from penyaen the.next fwarm of 
reafoners is to learn philofophy, and the next flight of beauties 
to hear elegies and fonnets, there are. many who, inftcad of en- 
VoL, Ik. Hi deavouring 
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deavouring by hooks and meditation to form their own opinions, 

content themfelves with the fecondary knowledge which a 
convenient bench in a coffee-houfe can fupply ; ane without 
any examination or di@tin@ion, adopt the criticifms and re- 
marks which happen to drop ‘from thofe who have rifen by 
merit or fortune to reputation and authority. 

Thefe humble retailers of knowledge my correfpondent ftig- 
rhatizes with the name of Echoes; and feems defirous that 
they fhould be made afhamed of lazy fubmifflion, and animated 
to attempts after new difcoveries, and original fentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement, ,acrimo- 
nious, and fevere. For, as they feldom comprehend at once 
all via confeauences of a ‘pofition, or perceive the difficulties by 
which cooler and more experienced reafoners are reftrained 
from confidence, they form their conclufions with great preci~ 
pitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or eaabocials the 
gueftion, they expeé to find their own opinion ‘univerfally pre- 
valent, and are inclined to impute uncertainty and hefitation 
to want of honefty, rather than of knowledge. I may per- 
haps, therefore, be reproached by’ my lively correfpondent, 
when it thall be found, that I have no inclination to perfecute 
thefe colleGtors of Fortatedie knowledge with the feverity re- 
guired; yet, as J am now too old to be much pained by hafty 

cenfure, I fhall not be afraid of taking into proteétion thofe 
whom I think condemned without a fuflicient knowledge of 
their caufe. ; ; 

He that adopts the ( a io of another, whom he has rea- 
fon to believe wifer than himfelf, is only to be blamed when he. 

claims the honours which are hot due but to the author, and 
endeavours to deceive the world into praife and veneration ; for 
to learn is the proper bufinefs of youth and whether we in- 
creafe our knowledge by books or by converfation, we are 
equally indebted to foreign afiiftance. 

The greater part of Garents are not born with abilities to 
conftrué fyftems, or advance knowledge ; ; hor can have any 
hope beyond that of becoming iivtelligent hearers in the fchools 
of art, of being able to comprehend what others difcover, and 
to remember wh at others teach. Even thofe to whom Preis 
dence hath allotted greater firength of underftanding, can ex- 
pect only to improve a fingle oience In every other part of 


dearning, they muft be content to follow opinions, which they 


are not mite té examine; and, even in that which they claim 
as peculiarly their own, can feldom add more than fome {mall 
particle of knowledge to the hereditary {tock devolved to them 
from ancient times, the colleétive labour of a thoufand intel- 
letts. 

In f feie ence, which being fixed and limited, admits of no other 
variety than luc th as ation from new metheds of diftribution, or 
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new arts of illuftration, the neceflity of following the traces of 
our predeceflors i 1S indifputably evident ; but there aj ppears no 
reafon, why imagination fhould be fubject to the farie refiraint. 
It might be conceived, that of thats, who profe! als to~f 
the narrow paths of truth, every one thay de viate towards a 
different point, fince though retitude is uniform ani re | 


obliquity may be infinitely. diverfified. The roads of {cience 
are narrow, fo that they who travci ese a either fol'ow or 


meet one another; but in the boundlefs regions of poilibility, 
which faétion claims for her dominion, there are farely a thou- 
fand receffes unexplored,’ a thoufand flowers unplucked, a 
thoufand fountains unexhaufted, combinations of imagery yet 
unobferved, and races of ideal inhabitants not hitherto de- 
{cribed. 

“Yet, whatever hope may perfuade, or reafon evince, expe- 
rience can boaft of very few additions to ancient fable. The 
wars of Troy, and the travels of Ulyfies, have furnilhed aloft. 
all fucceeding poets with incidents, charaéters, and tentiments. 
The Romans are confeffed to have at td little more than 
to difplay i In their own tongue the inventions of the Greeks 
There is, in all their writings, fuch a nérpatidl recurrence of 
allufions to the tales of the fabulous age, that they muft be 
‘confeled often to want that power of giving pleafure which 
novelty, fupplies ; nor can we wonder that they excelled fo 
much in the graces ef dition, when we contider how rarely 
they were employed in fearch of new thoughts. 

The warmeft admirers of the great } ‘ant den poet can extol, 
' him for little more than the {kill with which he has s, by making 

his hero both a traveller and a warrior, united the beauties of 

the Iliad and the Odyfley, in onefcompofition : yer his judge- 
ment was perhaps fometimes overborne by his avarice of the 

Homeric treafures ; and, for fear of fuffering a fer oria- 

ment to be loft, he has inferted it where it cannot thine with 

‘its original {plendour. 

When Ulyfles vifited the infernal regions, he found, among 
the heroes that perifhed at Troy, his competitor Ajax, who, 
when the arms -of Achilles were adjudged to Ulyfles, died by 
his own hand im, the madnefs of difappoint ment. He ftill ap- 
peared to refent, as ow earth, his lofs and difgrace. Ulyfes 
endeavoured to pacily him wide ptaifes and febmnitt ion; but 
Ajax walked away without reply. ‘his paflage has always 
been confidered as eminently beautiiul ; becaufe Ajax, the 
haughty chief, the unlettered foldier, of unfaaken courage, 
of iumoveabie conftancy, but withqut the power of recom- 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing his afler- 

tioris by any other argument than the {word, had no way of . 
_ making his anger known but by gloomy fallendeee and dumb 
ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he conccived to have 
H2 defsated 
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defeated him only by volubility of tongue, was therefore natu 
tally fhewn by filence more contemptuous and piercing than 
any words that fo rude an orator could have found, and by 
which he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in which he was fuperior. i 

When Aineas is fent by Virgil to the fhades, he meets Dido 
the queen of Carthage, whom his perfidy had hurried to the 
grave ; Ke accofts her with tendernefs and excufes; but the 
lady turns away like Ajax in mute difdain. She turns away 
like Ajax; but the refembles him in none of thofe qualities 
which gave either dignity or propriety to filence. She might 
without any departure from the tenour of her conduct, have 
burft out like other injured women into clamour, reproach, 
and denunciation ; but Virgil had his imagination full of Ajax, 
and therefore could not prevail on himfelf to teach Dido any, 
other mode of refentment. 

If Virgil could be thus feduced by imitation, there will be 
little hope that common wits fhould efcape; and accordingly 
we find, that befides the univerfal and acknowledged practice of 
copying the ancients, there has prevailed in every age a parti- 
cular fpecies of fition. At one time all truth was conveyed 
in allegory; at another, nothing was feen but in a vifion ; 
at one period all the poets followed fheep, and every event 
produced a poftoral; at another they bufied themfelves wholly 
in giving directions to a painter. 

It is indeed eafy to conceive why-any fafhion fhould become 
popular, by which idlenefs is favoured, and imbecility affifted; 
but furely no man of genius can, much applaud himfelf for re- 
peating a tale with which the audience is already tired, ‘and 
which could bring no honour to any but its inventor. 

There are, | think, two fchemes of writing, on which the la- 
borious wits of the prefent time employ their faculties. One 
js the adaptation of fenfe to all the rhymes which our language 
can fupply. to fome word, that makes the burden of the 
- ftanza; but this, as ithas been only ufed in a kind of amorous 
burlefque, ‘can {earcely be cenfured with much acrimony. The 

other is the inztation of Spenfer, which, by the influence- of 
tome men of learning and genius, feems likely to gain upon 
the age, and therefore deferves to be more attentively confider- 
ed, To imitate the fi@ions and fentiments of Spenfer can incur 
No reprosch, for allegory is perhaps one of the moft pleafing 
vehicles of inftruction.. But I am very far from extending the 
fame ré{peé to his diGion or his ftanza. His ftyle was in his 
ewn time allowed to be vicious, fo darkened with old words 
and peculiarities of phrafe, and fo remote from common ufe, 
that Jonfon boldly pronounces him to have written no lan- 
guage. His ftanza is at once difficult and unpleafing ; tirefome 
to the ear by its uniformity, and to the attention by its length. 
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It was at firft formed in imitatior of the se: poets, without 
due regard to the genius of our language. ‘The Italians have 
little variety of termination, and were forced to contrive fuch a 
ftanza as might admit the greateft number of fimilar rhymes ; 
but our words end with fo much diverlity; that it is feldom con- 
venient a us to bring more than two of the fame found toge- 
ther. Ifit be juftly obferved by Milton, that rhyme obliges 
poets to exprefs their thoughts in improper terms, thefe impro- 

. prieties muft always be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme, 
is increafed by long concatenations. 

The imitators of Spenfer are indeed not very rigid cenfors 
of themfelves, for they feem to conclude, that when they have 
disfigured their lines with a few obfolete fyllables, they have 
accomplifhed their defign, without confidering that they ought 
not only to admit old words, but to avoid new. The laws of 
imitation are broken by every word introduced fince the time of 
Spenfer, as the character of He€tor is viglated by quoting Ari- 
{totle in the play. It would indeed be difficult to exclude from 
a long poem all modern phrafes, though it is eafy to {prinkle it 
with gleanings of antiquity. Perhaps, however, the ftyle of 
Spenfer m, ight by long labour be juftly copied ; but life is fure~ 
ly given us : for higher purpofes than to gather what our ance- 
ftors have wifely thrown away, and to learn what 1s of no value, 
but becaufe it has been forgotten. 


ET 
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Nefcio qua natale folum dulcedine cun@os. 
Ducit.----OVvib. 


By fecret charms our native land attracts. 


OTHING is more fubje&, to miftake. and difappointment 

than anticipated judgment concerning the eafinefs, or diih- 
culty of any undertaking; whether we form our opinion from 
the performance of others, or from abitracted contemplation of 
tue thing to be piipmRto: 

Whatever is done fkilfully appears to be done with eafe ; and 
art, when it is once matured to habit, vanifhes from obfetvation, 
We are, therefore, more powerfully excited to emulation, by 
thofe who*have attained the highelt degree of excellence, and 
whom we can, therefore, with leait reafon hope to equal. 

In adjufting ‘the probability of fucceis by a DEE VA contidera- | 
tion of the undertaking, we are equally in danger of deceiving 

-ourfelves, Itis never “ealy, nor oiten pofiible, to comprife the 
feries of any procels with all its circumftances, incidents, and 
variations, 
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variations, in a fj peculative {cheme. Experience foon thews tis 
the tertnefities of imaginary rectitude, the complications of fim- 
plicity, and the afperity of fmoothnefs. Sudden difficulties 
often ftart up from the ambubhes of art, ftop the career of aéti- 
vity, reprefs the gaiety of confidence, and when we imagine 
ourfelves almof at the end of our labours: drive us back to new 
plans and different meafures. 

There are many things which we every day fee others un- 
able to perform, and perhaps have even ourfelves mifcarried in 
attempting ; and yet can hardly allow to be difficult; nor can 
we forbear to wonder afrefh at every new failure, or to promife 
certainty of fuccefs to our next eflay : but when we try, the 
fame hindrances recur, the fame inability is perceived, and the 
vexation of difappointment muft again be fuffered. 

Of the various kinds of {peaking or writing, which fervenecef- 
fity, or promote pleafure, none appears fo artlefs or eafy as fimple 
narration ; for what fhould make him that knows the whole or- 
der and progrefs of an affair unable to relate it? .Yet we hour- 
ly find fuch as endeavour to entertain or inftru& us by recitals, 
clouding the faéts which they intend to illuftrate, and lofing 
themfelves and their auditors in wilds and mazes, in digreffion 
and confufion. When we have congratulated ourfelves upon a 
new opportunity of enquiry, and new means of information, it 
often happens, that without defigning either deceit or condeglic 
ment, without ignorance of the fact, or unwillingnefs to difclofe 
it, the relator fills the ear with empty founds, haraffes the atten- 
tion with fruitlefs impatience, and difturbs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, without order of time, or train of confequence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the fame principle, that no wri- 
ter has a more eafy tafk than the hiftorian. The philofopher has 
the works of Omnifcience to examine; and is, therefore, engaged 
in difquifitions, to which finite angalleeys are utterly “unequal. 
The poet trufts to his invention, and is not only in danger of 
thofe inconfiftencies, to which every one is expofed by departure 
from truth, but may be cenfured as well for deficiencies of mat- 
ter, vs forirregularity of difpofition, orimpropriety of ornament. 
But the happy hiftorian has no other labour than of gathering 

what tradition pours down before him, or records treafure for 
his ufe. He has only the actions and defigns of men like him- 
felf to conceal and to relate; he is not to form, but copy 
charaCtets, and, therefore, is not blamed for the inconfiftency of 
flatefmen, the injultice of tyrants, or the cowardice of command- 
ersut He difliculty of making variety confiftent, or uniting 
probability: with furprize, needs not to difturb him; the man- 
ners and a¢tions of his perfonages are already fixed’; his mate- 
rials are provided and put into his hands, and he is at leifure to 
employ ell his powers in arranging and difplayi ing them. 
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Yet, even with thefe advantages, very few in any age have 
been able to raife themfelves to reputation by writing iiipriess ; 
. and among the innumerable authors, who fill every nation with 
‘accounts of their anceftors, or under tke to tranfmit to futurity 

the events of their own time, the greater part, when fafhion and 
novelty have ceafed to recommend them, are of no other ufe 
than ‘chronological memorials, which neceflity may fometimes 
require to be tafulted, but which fright away curiofity, and 
difguft delicacy. 

It is obferved, that our nation, which has produced fo many 
authors eminent for almoft every other fpecies of literary ex- 
cellence, has been hitherto remarkably barren of hiftorical ge- 
nius ; and fo far has this defect raifed prejudices againft us, thet 
fome have doubted, whether an Englifhman can ftop at that 

mediocrity of {tyle, or confine his mind to that even tenour of 

imagination which narrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has fo capricioully diflvie 
buted underftanding, have furely no claim to the honour of fe- 

rious confutation. The inhabitants of the fame country have 
oppofite characters in different ages ; the prevalence or negleé& 
of any particular ftudy can proceed only from the accidental in- 
fluence of fome temporary caufe; and if we have failed in hi- 
ftory, we can have failed only becaufe hiftory has not hitherto 
been diligently cultivated. 

But how is it evident, that we have not hiftorians among us, 
whom we may venture to place in comparifon with any that 
the neighbouring nations can produce ? The attempt of Raleigh 
is defervedly celebrated for the labour of his refearches, and 
the elegance of his ftyle; but he has endeavoured to exert his 
judgment more than his genius, to felect facts, rather than a- 
dorn them; and has produced an hiftorical differtation, but fel- 
dom rifen to the majeity of hiftory. 

The works of Clarendon deferve more regard. His didtion 
is, indeed, neither exact in itfelf, nor fuited to the purpofe of 
hiftory. It is the effufion of a mind crowded with ideas, and 
defirous of imparting them; and, therefore, always accumu- 
lating words, and involving one cute and feneenee in another, 
But there is in his negligence a rudeinartificjal majefty, which, 
without the nicety of Jaboured elegance, {wells the mind by its 
plenitude and diffufion. His narration 1s not, perhaps, fufficient- 
ly rapid, being {topped too frequently by particularities, which, 
though they might {trike the author who was prefent at ie 
tranfactions, will not equally detain the attention of p ofterity ; 
But this ignorance or careleffnefs of the art of writing is amply 

. compenfated by his knowledge of nature and of policy, the wil- 
dom of his maxims, the juitnefs of his reafonings, and the va- 
riety, diltinGuels, and ftrength of his characters. 


But 
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But none of our writers can, in my opinion, juftly contelt 
the fuperiority of Knolles, who, in his hiftory of the Turks, has. 
difplayed all the excellencies that narration can admit. His 
ftyle, though fomewhat obfcured by time, and fometimes vitl~ 
ated by falfe wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A won- 
derful multiplicity of events is fo artfully arranged, and fo di- 
ftin@ly explained, that each facilitates the knowledge of the. 
next. Whenever a new perfonage is introduced, the reader is 
prepared by his character for his ations ; when a nation 1s 
firft attacked, or city befieged, he is made acquainted with its 
hiftory, or fituation ; fo that a great part of the world is brought 
into view. The defcriptions of this author are without minutes 
nefs, and the digrellions without oftentation.. Collateral events 
are fo artfully woven into the contexture of his principal ftory, 
that they cannot be disjoined, without leaving. it lacerated and 
broken. There is nothing turgid in his dignity, nor fuper- 
fluous in his copioufnefs. His orations only, which he feigns, 
like the ancient hiftorians, to have been pronounced on remark- 
able occafions, are tedious and languid; and fince they are 
merely the voluntary fports of imaginations, prove how much 
the moft judicious and fkilful may he miftaken, in the eflimate 
of their own powers. 

Nothing could have funk this author in obfcurity, but the 
remotenefs and barbarity of the people whofe ftory he relates. 
It feldom happens that all circumftances concur to happinefs or 
fame. The nation which produced this great hiftorian has the 
grief of feeing his genius employed upon a foreign and uninte- 
reiting fubje& : and that writer, who might have fecured per- 
petuity to his name, by a hiftory of his own country, has ex- 
pofed himfelf to the danger of oblivion, by recounting enter-. 
ptizes and revolutions, of which none defire to be informed. 


Noms. 123. TUESDAY, May 21, 1751. 


Qua femel ef imbuta recens, fervabit odorem 
Tefta dit.----Hor. 


What feafon’d firft the veffel, keeps the tafte.+---Crercu. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
pes have fo long found myfelf deluded by projects 
of honour and diftinétion, that I often refolve to admit 
them no more into my heart; yet how determinately foever exe 
cluded, they always recover by force or ilratageny ; and when- 
ever, 
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ever, after the fhorteft relaxation of vigilance, reafon and cau~ 
tion return to their charge, they find hope again in poffeffion, 
with all her train of pleafures dancing about her. 

Even while I am preparing to write a hiftory of difappoint- 
ed expectations, I cannot forbear to flatter myfelf, that you and 
your readers are impatient for ‘my performance ; and that the 
fons of learning have laid down feveral of your late papers with 
difcontent, when they found that Mifocapelus had delayed to 
continue his narrative. : 

But the defire of gratifying the expectations that I have rai- 
fed, is not the only motive of this relation, which, having once 
promifed it, I think myfelf no longer at liberty to forbear. For; 
however I may have wifhed to clear myfelf from every other 
adhefion of trade, I hope I fhall be always wife enough to re- 
tain my punctuality, and, amidft all my new arts of politenefs, 
continue to defpife negligence, and deteft falfehood. 

When the death of my brother had difmiffed me from the 
duties of a fhop, I confidered myfelf as reftored to the rights of 
my birth, and entitled to the rank and reception which my an- 
ceftors obtained. I was, however, embarrafled with many dif- 
ficulties at my firft re-entrance into the world ; for my hafte to 
be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate raeatates ; and every 
accident that forced me back towards my old ftation was con 
fidered by me as an obftruction of my happinefs. 

It was with no common grief and indignation, that I found 
my former companions ftill daring to claim my notice, and the 
journeymien and apprentices fometimes pulling: me by the fleeve 
as I was walking in the ftreet, and without any terror of my 
new {word, which was, notwithftanding, of an uncommon fize, 
inviting me to partake of a bottle at the old houfe, and enter- 
taining me with hiftories of the girls in the neighbourhood. I 
had always, in my official flate, een kept in awe by lace and 
embroidery; and imagined that, to fright away thefe unwel- 
come familiarities, nothing was neceflary, but that I fhould, by 
{plendour of aes proclaim my re-union with a higher tank. 
I, therefore, fent for my taylor; ordered a fuit with twice the 
ufual quantity of lace; and, that I might not let my perfecutors 
increafe their benfidence; by the habit of accofting me, flaid at 
home till it was made. 

This week of confinement I paffed in pradtifing a forbidding 
frown, a fmile of condefcenfion, a flight falutation, and an Abs 
rupt departute ; and.in four mornings was able to turn upon 
my heel with fo much levity and {prightlinefs, that J] made no 
doubt of difcouraging all public attempts upon my dig gnity. I, 
therefore iflued forth in my new coat, with a refolution of daz~ 
ling intimacy to a fitter diftance ; and pleafed myfelf with the 
timidity and reverence whieh | fhould imprefs upon all who 
had hitherto prefumed to harafs me with their Fidadonn. But, 
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whatever was the caufe, I did not find myfelf received with any 
new degree of refpeét; thofe-whom I intended to drive from 
me, ventured to advance with their ufual phrafes of benevo- 
lence; and thofe whofe acquaintance I folicited grew more fu. 
percilions and referved. I began foon to repent, the expence, 
by .which I had procured no advantage, and to fufpeét that, a 
fhining drefs, like a weighty weapon, has no force in itfelf, but 
owes all its efficacy to. him that wears it. : 

Many were the mortifications and calamities which I was 
condemned to fuffer in my initiation to politenefs. I was fo 
much tortured by the inceffant civilities of my companions, 
that I never paffed through that region of the city but in a chair. 
with the curtains drawn, and at laft left my lodgings, and fixed 
myfelf in the verge of the court. Here I endeavoured to be 
thought a gentleman juft returned from his travels, and was 
pleafed to have my landlord believe, that I was in fome danger 
from importunate creditors ; but this fcheme was quickly de- 
feated by a-formal deputation fent to offer me, though I had 
now retired from bufinefs, the freedom of my company. 

I was now detected in trade, and therefore refolved to ftay no 
longer. I hired another apartment, and changed my fervants. 
Here J lived very happily for three months, and, with fecret 
fatisfaction, often overheard the family celebrating the great. 
nefs and felicity of the efquire ; though the converfation feldom 
ended without fome complaint of my covetoufnefs, or fome re- 
mark upon my language or my gait. I now began to venture 
into the public walks, and. to know the faces of ‘nobles and 
beauties ; but could not obferve, without wonder, as I paffed 
by them, how frequently they were talking of a taylor. I 
longed, however, to be admitted to converfation, and was fome- 
what weary of walking in crowds without a companion, yet 
continued to come and go with the reft, till a lady whom I en- 
deavoured to proteé in a crowded paflage, as fhe was about to 
ftep into her chariot, thanked me for my civility, and told me, 
that, as fhe had often diftinguifhed me for my modeft and re- 
{pectful behaviour, whenever I fet up for myfelf, I might ex- 
pect to fee her among my firft cuftomers. 

Here was an end of my ambulatory projeéts. I indeed 
fometimes entered the walks again, but was always blafted by 
this deftrudtive lady, whofe mifchievous generofity recommend- 
ed me to her acquaintance. Being therefore forced to practice 
my adf{cititions character upon another ftage, I betook myfelf to a 
coffee-houfe frequented by wits, among whom I learned in a 
fhort tite the cant of eriticifm, and talked fo loudly and volu- 
bly of nature, and manners, and fentiment, and dition, and fi- 
milies, and contraits, and attion, and pronunciation, that I was 
often defired to lead the hifs and clap, and was feared and hated - 

by the players and the poets. Many a {fentence have J hifled 
which 
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which I did not underftand, and many a groan have I uttered 
when the ladies were weeping in the boxes. At lafta malignant 
author, whofe performance | had perfecuted through the nine 
nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the critic, which drove 
me from the pit for ever. 

My defire to be a fine gentleman ftill continued: I therefore, 
after a fhort fufpence, chofe a new fet of friends at the gaming- 
table, and was for fome time pleafed with the civility and open- 
ne(s with which I found myfelf treated. I was indeed obliged to 
play ; ; but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never furs 
prifed intg large fums. What might have been the confequence 
of long familiarity with thefe plunderers, I had not an opportu- 
nity of knowing; for one night the conftables entered and feized 
us, and I was once more compelled to fink into my former con- 
dition, by fending for my old mafter to atteft my character. 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifications | fhould 
af{pire, I was fummoned into the country, by an account of my 
father’s death. Here I had hopes of being able to diflinguifh 
myfelf, and to fupport the honour of my family. I therefore 
bought guns and horfes ; and contrary to the expeCation of the 
tenants, increafed the falary of the huntf{man. But when I en- 
tered the field, it was foon difcovered that | was not deftined to 
the glories of the chace. I was afraid of thorns in the thicket, 
and of dirt in the marth, I fhivered on the brink of a river whilé 
the fport{man crofled it, and trembled at the fight of a five-bar 
gate. When the {port and danger were over, | was {till equally 
difconcerted; for I,was effeminate, though not delicate, and 
could only join a feeble whifpering voice in the clamours of 
their triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs were broken, foon recalled me to 
domeftic pleafures, and | exerted all my art to obtain the favour 
of the neighbouring ladies; but whenever I came, there was 
always fome unlucky converfation upon ribands, fillets, pins, 
or threads, which drove all my {tock of corhpliments out of my 
memory, and overwhelmed me with fhame and dejeétion. 

Thus I paffed the ten firfi years after the death of my bro- 
ther,’ in which [ have learned at laft to reprefs that ambition 
which I could never gratify ; and, inftead of wafting more of 
my life in vain endeavours after ‘dccomplifiments, Sane: if 
not early acquired, no endeavours can obtain, | fhall confine m ve 
care to thofe higher excellencies which are in every man’s 
power; and though I cannot enchant affeion by elegance and 
eale, hope to fecure efteem by honefty and truth. 

amrvcec, 
Mis@cAPELUSs 


la Nome. 
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Nuns. 124. SATURDAY, May 25, 1751. 


----Tacitum fylvas inter reptare falubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum fapiente bonoque eft.----Hor, 


To range in filence through each healthful wood, 
And mufe what’s worthy of the wile and good.----ELPHINSTON. 


HE feafon of the year is now come, in which the theatres 

_ are fhut and the card tables forfaken ; the regions of lux- 
ury are for a while unpeopled, and pleafure leads out her vo- - 
taries to groves and gardens, to ftill {cenes and erratic gratifi- 
cations. Thofe who have pafled many months in a continual 
tumult of diverfion ; who have never opened their eyes in the 
morning, but upon fome new appointment; nor flept at night 
without a dream of dances, mufic, and good hands, or of foft 
fighs, and humble fupplications ; muft now retire to diftant 
provinces, where the firens of flattery are fcarcely to be heard, 
where beauty {parkles without praife or envy, and wit is res 
peated only by the echo. 

As [think it one of the moft important duties of focial bene- 
volence to give warning of the approach of calamity, when by 
timely prevention it may be turned afide, or by preparatory 
meafures be more eafily endured, I cannot feel the increafin 
warmth, or obferve the lengthening days, without confidering 
the condition of my fair readers, who are now preparing to leave 
all that has fo long filled up their hours, all from which they 
have been accuftomed to hope for delight ; and who, ull fafhion 
proclaims the liberty of returning to the feats of mirth and ele- 
gance, muft endure the rugged f{quire, the fober houfewife, the 
loud huntfman, or the formal parfon, the roar of obftreperous 
jollity, or the dulnefs of prudential inftry@ion ; without any 
retreat, but to the gloom of folitude, where they will yet find 
greater inconveniencies, and muft learn, however unwillingly, 
to endure themfelves. ; 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be {aid to roll 
on with a {trong and rapid current ; they. float along from plea. 
fure to pleafure, without the trouble of regulating their own mo~ 
tions, and purfue the courte of the ftream in all the felicity of 
inattention ; content that they find themfelves in progreffion, 
and carelefs whither they are going. But the months of fum- 
mer are a kind of fleeping flagnation without wind or tide, 
where they are left to force themfelves forward by their own 
labour, and to diregt their paflage by their own fkill; and 
where, if they have not fome internal principle of activity, they 
mutt be firanded upon fhallows, or he torpid ina perpetual 
calm. d 


There 
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There are, indeed, fome to whom this univerfal diffolution of 
gay focieties affords a welcome opportunity of quitting, without . 
difgrace, the poft which they have found themfelves unable to 
maintain ; and of feeming to retreat only at the call of nature, 
from aflemblies where, after a fhort triumph of uncontefted fu- 
periority, they are overpowered by fome new intruder of fofter 
elegance or {prightlier vivacity. By thefe, hopelefs of victory, 
and yet afhamed to confefs a conqueft, the fummer is regarded 
as a releafe from the fatiguing fervice of celebrity, a difmiffion te 
more certain joys and a fafer empire. They now folace them- 
felves with the influence which they fhall obtain, where they 
have no rival te fear ; luftre which they thall effule, when no- 
thing can be feen of brighter fplendour. They imagine, while 
they are preparing for their journey, the admiration with which 
the ruftics will crowd about them; plan the laws of a new 
alfembly ; ox contrive to delude provincial ignorance witha fic» 
titious mode. A thowfand pleafing expeftations {warm in the 
fancy ; and all the approaching weeks are filled with diftinc. 
tions, honours, and authority. 

But others, who have lately entered the world, or have yet 
had no proofs of its inconftancy and defertion, are cut off, by 
this cruel interruption, from the enjoyment of their prerogatives, 
and doomed to lofe four months in active obfeurity. Many 
complaints do vexation and defire extort from thofe exalted ty. y- 
rants of the town, againft the inexhorable fun, who purfues his 
courfe without any ‘regard to love or beanty ; and viiits either . 
tropic at the ftated time, whether fhunned or courted, depreca, 
ted or implored. 

To them who leave the places of public refort in the full 
bloom of reputation, and withdraw from admiration, courtthip, 
fubmiffion, and applaufe, a rural triumph can give nothing equi-~ 
valent. Phe praife of ignorance, and the fubjeGtion of weak. 
nefs, are little regarded by beauties who have been accuftemed 
to more important congucits, and more valuable panegyrics. 
Nor indeed Motil the powers which have made havoc in the 
theatres, or borne down rivalry in courts, be, degraded toa 
mean attack upon the untravelled heir, or eons epateh with 
the ruddy milkmaid. 

_ How then muft feur long months be worn away? Four 
months in which there will be no routs, no thews, no ridottos ; 
in which vilits muik be regu aie ‘by the weather, and aflemblies 
will depend upon the moon! The ‘Platonifts Imagine, that the 
future punifhment of thofe who have in this life debafed 
their reafon by fubjection to their fenfes, and have preferred 
the grofs gratifications of lewdnefs and lux xury, to the pure and 
fublime felicity of virtue and contemplation, will arife from the 
predominance and folicitations of the fame appetites, in a {tate 
which can furoith no means of appealing them. I cannot but 
fe, ! futpest 
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fufpe&t that this month, bright with funfhine, and fragrant 
with perfumes; this month, which covers the meadow with 
verdure, and decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colo« 
ric radiance; this month, from which the man of fancy expeéts 
new infufions of imagery, and the naturalift new f{cenes of ob- 
fervation ; this. rmonth will chain down multitudes to the Pla- 
tonic penance of defire without enjoyment, and hurry them from 
the higheft fatisfaétions, which they have yet learned to con- 
ceive, into a ftate of hopelefs wifhes and pining recolleétion, 
where the eye of vanity will look round for admiration to no 
purpofe, and the hand of avarice thuffle cards in a bower with 
ineffeGtual dexterity. 

From the tedioufnefs of this melancholy fufpenfion of life, I 
would willingly preferve thofe who are expofed to it, only by 
inexperience ; who want not inclination to wifdom or virtue, 
though they have been diflipated by negligence, or mifled by ex- 
ample ; and who would gladly find the way to rational happi- 
nefs, though it fhould be neceffary to ftruggle with habit, and 
abandon fafhion. To thefe many arts of {pending time might 
be recommended, which would neither fadden the prefent hour 
with wearinefs, nor the future with repentarice. 

It would feem impoffible to a folitary {peculatift, that a hu- 
man being can want employment. To be born in ignorance 
with a capacity of knowledge, and to be placed in the midft of 
a world filled with variety, perpetually preffing upon the fenfes 
and irritating curiofity, is furely a fufficient fecurity againft 
the languifhment of inattention. Novelty is indeed neceflary 
to preferve eagernefs and alacrity: but art and nature have 
ftores inexhauftible by human intellect ; and every moment 
produces fomething new to him who has quickened his facul- 
ties by diligent obfervation. 

Some ftudies, for which the country and the fummer.afford 
peculiar opportunities, I {hall perhaps endeavour to recommend 
in a future eflay ; but if there be any apprehenfion not apt to 
admit unaccuftomed ideas, or an attention fo ftubborn and inflex- 
ible, as not eafily to comply with new direCtions, even thefe 
obftructions cannot exclude the pleafure of application ; for 
there is a higher and nobler employment, to which all faculties 
are adapted by him who gave them. The duties of religion fine 
cerely and regularly performed, will always be fufficient to ex 
alt the meaneil, and to exercife the higheft, underftanding. That 
mind.will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled by 
{tated duties to meditations on eternal interefts; nor can any 
hour be long, which is {pent in obtaining fome new qualification 
for eeleiiial happinefs., 


Nume, 
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Nump. 125. TUESDAY, May 28, 1751. 


Defcriptas fervare vices, operumque colores, 
\ 
Cur ego, fi nequeo, ignoroque poeta falutor eee=n 1 OR. 


But if, through weaknefs, or my want of art, 

I can’t to ev’ry different ftvle impart 

The proper ftrokes and colours it may claim, 

Why am I honour’d with a poet’s name ?---FRANCIS. \ 


T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that definitions are 

hazardous. Things modified by faves underftandings, 
fabject to varieties of complication, and changeable as experi- 
‘ence advances knowledge, or accident influences caprice, are 
fearcely to be included in any ftanding form of expreflion, be- 
caufe they are always fuffering fome alteration of their ftate. 
Definition is, indeed, not the province of man; every thing is 
fet above or below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much diffufed in 
their relations, and the effortiances of art too inconftant and 
uncertain to be reduced to any determinate idea. It is impof- 
fible to imprefs upon our minds an adequate and juft reprefent- 
ation of an object fo great that we can never take it into our 
view, or fo mutuable that it is always changing under our eye, 
and has already loft its form while we are labouring to con- 
ceive it. 

Definitions have been no lefs difficult or uncertain in criti- 
cifms than inlaw. Imagination, a licentious and vagrant fa- 
culty, unfufceptible of limitations, and impatient of reftraint, 
has always endeavoured to bafile the logician, to perplex the 
confines of diftin@tien, and burft the inclofures of regularity. 
There is therefore fearcely any {pecies of writing, of which we 
can tell what is its eflence, and what are its Gonihietie 3 eve- 
ry new genius produces fome new innovation, which, when in- 
vented and approved, fubverts the rules which the praétice of 
foregoing authors had eftablithed. 

Comedy has been particulary unpropitious to definers ; for 
though perhaps they might properly have contented themfelves 
with declaring it to be fuch a dramatic reprefentation of human 
life as may excite mirth, they have embarrafled their definition 
with the means by which the comic writers attain their end, 
without confidering that the various methods of exhilerating 
their audience not being limited by nature, cannot be compri- 
fed in precept. Thus, fome make comedy a reprefentation of 
mean, and others of bad men; fome think that its effence con- 
fifts in the unimportance, others in the fictitioufnefs of the 
tranfaction. But any man’s reflections will inform him, that 
every dramatic compofition which raifes mirth is comic; and 
that to raife mirth, it is by no means univerially neceflary 

that 
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that the perfonages fhould be either mean or corrupt, nor al- 
ways requifite that the ation fhould be trivial, nor ever that 
it fhould be fi@itious. 
- Ifthe two kinds of dramatic poetry had been defined only 
by their effects upon the mind, fome abfurdities might have 
been prevented, with which the compofitions of our greateft 
poets are difgraced, who, for want of fome fettled ideas and 
accurate diftin@tions, have unhappily confounded’ tragic with 
‘comic fentiments. They feem to have thought, that as the 
meannefs of perfonages conftituted comedy, their greatnefs was 
fafficient to form ‘a tragedy ; and that nothing was neceflary 
bat that they fhould crowd the fcene with monarchs, and gene- 
rals, and guards; and make them talk, at certain intervals, 
of the downfal of kingdoms, and the route of armies. They 
have not confidered that thoughts or incidents, in themfelves 
ridiculous, grow {till more grotefque by the folemnity of fuch 
characters ; that reafon and nature are uniform and inflexible ; 
and that what is defpicable and abfurd will not, by any affoci- 
ation with fplendid titles, become rational or great ; that the 
moft important affairs, by an intermixture of an unfeafonable 
levity, may be made contemptible ; and that the rcbes of roy- 
alty can give no dignity to nonfenfe or to folly. ‘‘ Comedy,” 
fays Horace, “ fometimes raifes her voice ;” and Tragedy may 
likewife on proper occafions abate her dignity ; but as the co- 
mic perfonages can only depart from their familiarity of ftyle, 
when the more violent paffions are put in motion, the heroes 
and queens of tragedy fhould never defcend to trifle, but in the 
hours of eafe and intermiflions of danger. Yet in the tragedy 
of Don Sebaftian when the king of Portugal is in the hands of 
his enemy, and having juft drawn the lot, by which he is con- 
cemned to die, breaks out into a wild boaft that his duft fhall 
take pofleflion of Afric, the dialogue proceeds thus between the 
captive and his conqueror : 


Muley Moluch, What fhall I do to conquer thee ? 
Ses. Impoffible ! 
Souls know no conquerors. 
i@. Mol. Vil thew thee for a monfter thro’ my Afric. 
Seb. No, thou cantt only thew me for a man: 
Afric is ftor’d with monfters; man’s a prodigy 
‘Thy fubjects have not feen. 
if. Mol. Thou tatk’ft as if 
Still at the head of battle, 
Seb. Thou miftak’ft, 
For there I would not talk. 
Benducar, the Minifier. Sure he would fleep. 


This converfation, with the fly remark of the minifter, cant 
only be found not to be comic, becaufe it wants the probabili- 
ty neceflary to reprefentations of common life, and degenerates 
too much towards buffoonery and farce. 7 

he 
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The fame play affords a {mart return of the general to the 
emperor, who, enforcing his orders for the death of Sebaitians 
vents his impatience in this abrupt threat: 


=---n- No more replies, 
But fee thou do’ ft it: Or----- 


To which Dorax anfwers, 


Choak in that threat: Ican fay, Or, as loud. 


A thoufand inftances of fuch impropriety might be produ- 
ced, were not one fcene in Aureng-Zebe fufficient to exemplify 
it. Indamora, a captive queen, having Aureng-Zebe for her 
lover, employs Arimant to whofe charge fhe had been intruit- 
ed, and whom fhe had been made fenfible of her charms, to 
earry a mefiage to his rival. 


ARIMANT, with a letter in his hand: INDAMORA, 


Arim. And I the meffenger to him from you? 
Your empire you to tyranny purfue; 
You lay commands, both cruel and unjuft, 
To terve my rival and betray my truft. 
Ind. You fick betray’d your truft in loving’ me: 
And fhould not I my own advantage fee? 
Serving my love, you may my friendship gain: 
You know the reft of your pretences vain. 
You muit, my Arimant, you mutt be kind; 
°Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 
Arim. Vl to the king, and ftraight my truft refigne 
Ind. His truft you may, but you fhall never mine. 
Heav’n made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend: 
As luch, I keep no fecret from your fight, 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write; 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If ‘tis indited, as I mean it, kind. 


Arim. J afk not Heaven my freedom to reftore, {Reading. 
_ But only for your fake-------Vll read no more, 

And yet 1 muit------- 
Le/s for my own, than for your forrow fad------ {Reading. 
Another line, like this, would make me mad: 
Heav’n! fhe goes on---yet more---and yet more kind ! [As Reading, 
Each fentence is a dagger to my mind, 
See me this night---- {Reading. 


Thank fortune, who did fuch a friend provide ; 
For faithful Arimant /oall be your guide. 
Not only to he made an inftrument, 
But pre-engag’d without my own confent? 
Ind. Unknown tv’ engage you, ftill augments my f{core, 
And gives you {cope of meriting the more. 
Arim. The beft of men 
_ Some int’s eft in their adtions muft confefs ; 
=" None merit, but in hope they may poffeis; 
Vou. II. K The 
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The fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Than, like Bellerophon, mv own fentence bear. _ 
Ind. You may; but will not be your beit advice ; 

*Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 

_ You know you mutt obey me. toon or late; 

Why thould you vainly ftruggle with your fate? 
drin. U thank thee, Heaw’n! thou haft been wondrous kind! 

Why «am I, thus to flavery defign’d, i 

And yet am cheated with a treeborn mind! 

Or make thy orders with my reafon fuit. 

Or let me live by fenfe, a glorious brute---- {She frowns. 

You frown, and I obey with {peed, before 

That dreadful fentence comes, See me no more. 


In this fcene, every circumftance concurs to turn tragedy to 
farce. The wild abfurdity of the expedient ; the contemptible 
fubjection of the Jover; the folly of obliging him to read the 
letter, only becaufe it ought to have been concealed from him 3 
the frequent interruptions of amorous impatience ; the faint 
expottulations ef a voluntary flave ; the imperious haughtinefs 
of a tyrant without power ; the deep reflection of the yielding 
rebel upon fate and freewill ; and his wife wifh to lofe his rea- 
fon as foon as he finds himfelf about to do what he cannot per- 
fuade his reafon to approve, are furely fufficient to awaken the 
moft torpid rifibility. 

There is {carce a tragedy of the laft century which has not 
debafed its moft important incidents, and polluted its moft fe- 
rious interlocutions with butfoonery and meannefs ; but though 
perhaps it cannot be pretended that the prefent age has added 
much to the force and eflicacy of the drama, it has at leaft been 
able to efcape many faults, which either ignorance had over-" 
Jooked, or indulgence had licenfed. The later tragedies indeed 
have faults of another kind, perhaps more deftructive to de- 
light, though lefs open to cenfure. That perpetual tumour of 
phrafe with which every thought is now expreiled by ever 
perfonage, the paucity of adventures which regularly admits, 
and the unvaried equality of flowing dialogue, has taken away 
from our prefent writers almoft all that dominion over the pat- 
fions which was the boaft of their predeceflors. Yet they may 
at leaft claim this commendation, that they avoid grofs faults, 
and that, if they cannot often inove terror or pity, they are al- 
ways careful not to provoke laughter. 
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Nums. 126. SATURDAY, June 1, 1751. 


Nihil eft alind maznum quam multa minuta.---Ver. Aucr. 


Sands form the monatain, moments make the year.---YouNG. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

_MONG other topics of converfation which your papers 

fupply, T was lately engaged in a difcuffion of the cha- 
racter given by Tranguilla of her lover Venultulus, whom, not- 
with ftanding the feverity of his miftrefs, the greater number 
feemed inclined to ac quit of unmanly or cullpalate sha i 

One of the company remarked, that prudence ought to be 
difti;nguifhed from fear ; and that if Venuftulus was afraid of 
nocturnal adventures, no man who confidered how much every 
avenue of the town was infefted with robbers, could think him 
blameable ; for why fhould life be hazarded without profpe& 
of honour or advantage? Another was of opinion, that a brave 
man might be afraid of crofling the river in the calmeft wea- 
ther ; and declared, that, for his part, while there were coaches 
and a bridge, he cube never be feen totteri ing in a wooden 
cafe, out of which he might be thrown by any irregular agi- 
tation, or which may be aveglat by accident, or negligence, or 
by the force of a fudden guit, or the ruth of a larger veffel. It 
was his cuitom, he faid, to keep the fecurity of ea light, aad 
dry ground ; for it was a maxim with him, that no wide man 
ever perithed by water, or was loft in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tranquilla had 
feen, like him, the cattle run roaring about the meadows in the 
hot mouths, fhe would not have thought meauly of her lover 
for not venturing his fafety among them. His neighbour then 
told us, that for his part he was not afhamed to confefs, that h 
could not fee a rat, though it was dead, without ernie 3 
that he had been driven fix times out of his lodgings either by 
rats or mice; and that he always hada bed in the cletet for his 
fervant, whom he called up whenever the enemy was in mo- 
tion. Another wondered that any man fhould think himfelf 
difgraced hy a precipitate retreat from a dog; for there was 
always a poffibility that a dog might be mad ; and that furely, 
though there was no danger hiié of being bit ee a fierce animal, 
there * was more wildom in fight than conte? Ry all thefe de- 
clarations another was encouraged to coniefs, that if he had 
been admitted to the honour of paying his audreffes to Tren 
guilla, he fhould have been likely to incur the fame c nfure ; 


for among all the animals upon which nature has imprefled de 
Ka ; formity 
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formity and horror, there was none upon whom he durft not | 
encounter rather than a bee:le. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerfally defined too clofe 
and anxious attention to perfonal fafety, there will be found 
{earcely any faer, however exceflive in its degree, or unreafon- 
able in its obje€t, which will be allowed to charatterize a co- 
ward. Fear is a paflion which every man feels fo frequently 
predominant in his own breaft, that he is unwilling to hear it 
cenfured with great afperity ; and, perhaps, if we confefs the 
truth, the fame teftraint which would hinder a man from de- 
claiming againft the frauds of any employment among thofe 
who profefs it, fhould withhold him from treating fear with 
contempt among human beings. : 

Yet fince fortitude is one of thofe virtues which the condi- 
tion of our nature makes hourly neceflary, I think you can- 
not better direct your admonitions than againft fuperfluous and 
panic terrors. Fear is implanted in us as a prefervative from 
evil; but its duty, like that of other paffions, is not to over- 
bear reafon, but to affift it; nor fhould it be fuffered to tyran- 
nize in the imagination, to raife phantoms of horror, or befet 
life with fupernumerary diftreffes. : 

To'be always afraid of lofing life is, indeed, fcarcely to en- 
joy a life that can deferve the care of prefervation. He that 
once indulges idle fears will never be at reft. Our prefent ftate 
admits only of a kind of negative fecurity ; we muft conclude 
ourfelves fafe when we fee no danger, or none adequate to our 
powers of oppofition. Death indeed continually hovers about 
us, but hovers commonly unfeen, unlefs we fharpen our fight 
by ufelefs curiofity. 

There is always a point at which caution, however folicitous, 
muft limit its prefervatives, becaufe one terror often counter- 
acts another. J once knew one of the fpcculatifts of coward- 
ice, whole reigning difturbance was the dread of houfe-breakers. 
His enquiries were for nine years employed upon the beft me- 
thod of barring a window, or a door; and many an hour has 
he {pent in eftablifhing the preference of a bolt toa lock. He 
had ai laft, by the daily fuper addition of new ‘expedients, con- 
trived a door which could never be forced; for one bar was 
fecured by another with fuch intricacy of fubordination, that 
he was himfelf not always able to difengage them in the pro- 
per method. He was happy in this fortification, till being afk~ 
ed how he would efcape if he was threatened by fire, he difco- 
vered that with all his care and expence, he had only been af- 
fitting his own deftru€tion. He then immediately tore off hig 
bolts, and now leaves at night his outer-door half-locked, that 
he may not by his own folly perifh in the flames. ix 

There is one f{pecies of terror which thofe who are unwilling 
to fuffer the reproach of cowardice have wifely dignified with 
the name of antipathy. A man who talks with espa < 
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the monfters of the wildernefs while they are out of fight, will 
readily confefs his antipathy to a mole, a weafel, or a frog. He 
has indeed no dread of harm from an infeét or worm, but his 
antipathy turns him pale whenever they approach him. He be- 
lieves that a boat will tranfport him with as much fafety as 
his neighbours, but he cannot conquer his antipathy to the wa- 
ter. Thus ‘he goes on without any reproach from his own re- 
fle&ions, and every day multiplies antzpathies, till he becomes 
contemptible to others, and burdenfome to himfelf. 

It is indeed certain, that imprefiions of dread may fometimes 
be unluckily made by objects not in themfelves juftly formida- 
ble ; but when fear is difcovered to be groundlefs, it is to be 
eradicated like other falfe opinions, and antipathies are gene- 
rally fuperable by a fingle effort. He that has been taught to 
fhudder at a moufe, if he can perfuade himfelf to rifque one en- 
counter, he will find his own fuperiority, and exchange his 
terrors fox the pride of conqueft. I am, Sir, &c. 

THRASO. 

SIR, 

A® you profefs to extend your regard to the minutenefs of 

decency, as well as to the dignity of fcience, I cannot 
forbear to lay before you a mode of perfecution by which I 
have been exiled to taverns and coffee-houfes, and deterred 
from entering the doors of my friends. 

Among the ladies who pleafe themfelves with fplendid fur- 
niture, or elegant entertainment, it is a practice very common, 
to afk every gueft, how he likes the carved work ef the cornice 
or the figures of the tapeftry ; the china at the table, or the 
plate on the fide-board; and on all occafions to enquire his opi- 
nion of their judgment and their choice. Melania has laid her 
new watch in the window nineteen times, that fhe may defire 
me to look upon it. Califta has an art of dropping her fnuff- 
box by drawing out her handkerchief, that when I pick it up 
I may admire it; and Fulgentia has conducted me, by miftake, 
into the wrong room, at every vifit I have paid fince her piéture 
was put into a new frame. 

IT hope, Mr Rambler, you will inform them, that no man 
fhould be denied the privilege of filence, or tortured to falle 
declarations ; and that though ladies may juftly claim to be 
exempt from rudenefs, they have no right to force unwilling 
civilities. To pleafe is a laudable and elegant ambition, and 
is properly rewarded with honett praife ; but to feize applaufe 
by violence, and call out for commendation, without knowing, 
or caring to know, whether it be given from convidtion, is 2 
fpecies of tyranny by which modetty i is oppreffed, and fincerity 
corrupted. The tribute of admiration, thus exacted by impu- 
dence and importunity, differs from the refpe€t paid to filent 
merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the merchant’s profit, 
Tam, &c. MisocoLax, 


SIR, 
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SIR, 

YOUR great reieoclie: the Spectator, endeavoured to dif- 
fufe among his female readers a defire of knowledge ; nor can 
I charge you, though you do not feem equally attentive to the 
ladies, with endeavouring to difcourage them from any lauda- 
ble purfuit., But however either he or you may excite our cu- 
riofity, you have not yet informed us how it may be gratified. 
The world feems to have formed an univerfal con{piracy againft 
our underftandings ; our queftions are fuppofed not to expect 
an{wers, our arguments are confuted with a jeft, and we are 
treated like beings who tranfgrefs the limits of our nature 
whenever we afpire to ferioufnefs or improvement. 

I enquired yefterday of a gentleman eminent for aftronomi- 
eal fill, what made the day long in fummer, and fhort in win- 
ter; and was told that nature protracted the days in fummer, 
left ladies {hould want time to walk in the park ; and nights in 
winter, left they fhould not have hours fufficient to fpend at 
the card table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard fuch information with 
* Juft contempt, and [ defire you to difcover to this great mafter 
of ridicule, that I was far from wanting any intelligence which 
he could have given me. I afked the queftion with no other in- 
tention than to fet him free from the neceflity of filence, and 
give him an opportunity of mingling on equal terms sith a 
polite aflembly, from which, however uneafy, he could not 
then efcape, by a kind of introduétion of the only fubjeét on 
which I believed him able to fpeak with propriety. 

am, &c. 
GENEROSA. 


Nuns. 127. TUESDAY, June 4, 1751- 


Coepifti melius quam definis: ultima primis 
Cedunt: diffimiles hie vir, et ille puer.---Ovip- 


“Succeeding years thy early fame deftroy 5 
Vhou, who began’{t a man, wilt end a boy. 


FY OLITIAN, 2 name eminent among the reftorers of polite 
i literature, when he publifhed a colle€tion of epigrams, 
prefixed to many of them the year of his age at which they 
were compofed. He might defign by this informa ‘tion either to 
boaft the early maturity of his genius, or to conciliate indul- 
gence 
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gence to the puerility of his performances. But whatever was 
his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger, that he very little pro- 
moted his own reputation, becaufe he fell below the promife 
which his firft productions had given, and in the latter part of 
his life feldom equalled the fallies of his youth. 

itis not uncommon for thofe who at their firft entrance into 
the world were diflinguifhed for attainments or abilities, to dif- 
appoint the hopes which they had raifed, and to end in negleé 
and ob{curity that life which they began in celebrity and~ho- 
nour. To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of old ave, 
which moral and fatirical writers have fo copioufly difplayed, 
may be often added the lofs of fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any objeét of lauda- 
ble purfuit, may be compared to the progrefs of a body driven 


by ablow. It moves for a time with great velocity and vigour, 


but the force of the firft impulfe is perpetually dec reafing, and 
though it fhould encounter no obftacle capable of quelling it by 
a fudden ftop, the refiftance of the medium through which it 
paties, and the latent inequalities of the f{mootheft furface will 
in a fhort time by continued ratardation wholly overpower it. 
Some hindrances will be found in every road of life, but he that 
fixes his eyes upon any thing at a diftance, neceflarily lofes fight 
of all that fills up the intermediate {pace, and therefore fets for- 
ward with alacrity and confidence, nor fufpects a thoufand ob- 
itacles by which he afterwards iinds his paflage embarrafled and 
obitru&ed. Some are indeed ftopt at once in their career by a 
fudden fhock of calamity, or diverted to a different direétion by 
the crofs impulfe of fome violent pelior ; but far the greater 
part languith by flow degrees, deviate at firit into flight obli- 
quities, ead themfelves fcarcely perceive at what time their ar- 
dour forfook them, or when they loft fight of their original 
defign. 

Wearinefs and negligence are perpetually prevailing by filent 
encroachments, aflifted by different caules, and not obferved till 
they cannot, without great difiiculty, be oppofed. Labour ne- 
ceflarily requires paufes of eafe and relaxation, and the delici- 
oufnets of eafe commonly makes us unwilling to return to la- 


-bours We, perhaps, prevail upon ourfelves to renew our at- 


tempts, but eagerly liften to every argument. for frequent in- 
terpofitions of amufement; for when eae has once entered 
upon the mind, it can feareely be difpoti-fled but by fuch efforts 
as very few are willing to exert. 

It is the fate of induitry to be equally endangered by mifcar- 
riage and fuccefs, by confidence and difpondency. He that en. 
gages in a great undertaking with a falle opinion ofits facility, 
or too high ge ions of his own ftrength, is eafily difcouraged 
by thie firft hindran ce of his ady ances, hecaufe he had promifed 


himilelé 
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himfelf an equal and perpetual progreflion without im ales 
or difturbance ; when unexpected interruptions break in upon 
him, he is in the ftate of a man furprifed by a tempeft, where 
he purpofed only to baik in the calm, or {port in the fhallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of an enterprize 
ereater, but the profit lefs, than hope had pi€tured it. Youth 
enters the world with very happy prejudices in her own fa- 
Vvour. 

She imagines herfelf not only certain of accomplifhing every 
adventure, but of obtaining thofe rewards which the accomplifh- 
ment "may deferve. She is not eafily perfuaded to believe that 
the force of merit can be refifted by obftinacy and avarice, or its 
luftre darkened by envy and malignity. She has not yet learned 
that the moft evident claims to praife or preferment may be re- 
jected by malice againft convigtion, or by indolence without 
examination; that they may be fometimes defeated by ar- 
tifices, and fometimes overborne by clamour; that in the 
mingled numbers of mankind, many need no other provocation 
to enmity than that they find themfelves excelled ; that others 
have ceafed their curiofity, and confider every man who fills 
the mouth of report with a new name, as an intruder upon 
their retreat, and a difturber of their repofe ; that fome are en- 
gaged in complications of intereft which they imagine endan~ 
gered by every innovation; that many yield themfelves up im- 
plicitly to every report which hatred diffeminates or folly fcat- 
ters; and that whoever afpires to the notice of the public, has 
in almoit every man an enemy and a rival; and mutt ftruggle 
with the oppofition of the daring, and elude the ftratagems of 
the timorous, muift quicken the frigid and foften the obdunates 
muit reclaim perverfenefs and inform ftupidity. 

It is no wonder that when the profpect of reward has vanifh- 
ed, the zeal of enterprife fhould ceafe ; for who would perfe- 
vere to cultivate the {oil which he has, after long labour, difco- 
vered to be barren? He who hath pleafed himfelf with antici- 
pated praifes, and expected that he fhould meet in every place 
with patronage or friendfhip, will foon remit his vigour, when 
he finds that from thofe who defire to be confidered as his ad- 
mirers nothing can be hoped but cold civility, and that many 
refufe to own his excellence, left they fhould be tog juitly ex- 
petted to reward tt. 

A man, thus cut off from the profpeé of that port to which 
his addrefs and fortitude had been employed to fteer him, 
often abandons himfelf to chance and to the wind, and glides 
carelefs and idle down the current of life, without refolution 
to make another effort, till he is fwallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the fame defertion of themfelves by a 
contrary fallacy. It was faid of Hannibal], that he wanted no- 

thing 
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thing to the completion of his martial virtues, but that when 
‘he had gained a victory he fhould know how to ufe it: The 
folly of defifting too foon from fuccefsful labours, and the hafte 
of enjoying advantages before they are fecured, is often fatal to 
men of impetuous defire, to men whofe conidinninels of uncom- 
mon powers fills them with prefumption, and who having borne 
oppofition down before them, and left emulation panting be- 
hind, are early perfuaded to imagine that they have reached the 
heights of perfeétion, and that now, being no longer in danger 
from competitors, they may pafs the reft of their days in the 
enjoyment of their acquifitions, in contemplation of their own 
fuperiority, and in attention to their own praifes, and look une 
concerned from their eminence upon the toils and contentions 
of meaner beings. 

It is not fufficiently confidered in the hour of exultation, that 
all human excellence is comparative; that no man performs 
much but in proportion to what others accomplifh, or to the 
time and epportunities which have been allowed him; and that 
he who ftops at any point of excellence is every day finking in 
eftimation, becaufe his improvement grows continually more 
yncommcativare to his life. Yet, as no man willingly quits 
opinions favourable to himfelf, they who have once been juttly 
celebrated, imagine. that they {till have the fame prétenfions to 
regard, and feldom perceive the diminution of their character 
while there is time to recover it. Nothing then remains but 
murmurs and remorfe ; for if the fpendthrift’s poverty be im- 
_ bittered by the reflection that he once was rich, how mutt the 
idler’s ob{curity be clouded by remembering that he once had 
luftre ! 

Thefe errors all arife from an original miftake of the true 
motives of action. He that never extends his view beyond the 
praifes or rewards of men, wiil be dejected by neglect and en- 
vy, or infatuated by honours and applaufe. But the confidera- 
tion that life is only depofited in his hands to be employed in 
obedience to a mafter who will regard his endeavours, not his 
fuccefs, would have preferved him from trivial elations and dif- 
couragements, and enabled him to proceed with conftancy and 
eheerfulnefs, neither inervated by commendation, nor intimi- 


dated by cenfure. 
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For not the brave, or wife, or great, ‘ 
E’er yet had happinets complete; 
Nor Peleus, grandfon of the fky, 
Nor Cadmus, fcap’d the fhafts of pain, 
Though favour’d by the pow’rs on high 
With ev'ry Bits that mancan gain. . 


HE writers who have undertaken the tafk of reconciling 
mankind to their prefent ftate, and relieving the difcontent 
produced by the various Riheehation of terreftrial advantages, 
frequently remind us that we judge too haltily ot good and evil, 
that we view only the fuperfices: of life, and determine of the 
whole by a very {mall part; and that in the condition of men 
it frequently happens, that grief and anxiety lie hid under the 
golden robes of profperity, and the gloom of calamity is cheer~ 
el by fecret radiations of hope and comfort ; as m, the works 
of nature the bog is fometimes covered with flowers, and the 
mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but thofe who have learned the art of fubjeQing their 
fenfes as well as reafon to hypothetical fy{tems, can, he perfuad- 
ed by the moft fpecious rhetorictan that the lots of life are 
equal ; yet it cannot be denied that every one has his peculiar 

leafures and vexations, that external accidents operate. varl~ 
oully upon different minds, and that no man can exactly judge 
from his own fenfations, what another would feel in the fame 
circumftances. } 

If the general difpofition of things be eftimated by the re- 
prefentation which every one makes of his own flate, the world 
mutt be confidered as the abode of forrow and mifery ; for how 
few can forbear to relate their troubles and their diftteffes 2 if 
we judge by the account which may be obtained ot ever 'y man’s 
fortune froma others, it may be concluded, that we are “all pla- 
ced in an elvfian region, over{preaa with the luxuriance of 
plenty, and fanned by tie breezes of felicity ; fince fcarcely 
any complaint is uttered, without centure from thofe that hear 
it, and almoit all are allowed to have obtained a provifion at 
lea aleguate to their virtue or their underlta; ding, to poflefs 
either more than they celerve or more than they enjoy. 


We 
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We are either born with fuchdiffimilitude of temper and incl. 
nation, or receive fo many of our ideas and opinions from the 
ftate of life in which we are engaged, that the griefs and cares of 
ove part of mankind feem to the other hypocrify, folly, and afs_ 
fectation. Every clafs of fociety has its cant of lamentation, 
which is underftood or regarded by none but themfelves ; and 
every part of life has its uneafinefies, which thofe who do not 
feel them will not commiferate. He event which ine dia 
{tration over half the commercial world, affembles the tra: ding 
companies in councils and committees, and fhakes the nerves of 
a thoutand ftock-jobbers, is read by the landlord and the farmer 
with frigid indifference. An affair of love, which fills the young 
breaft with inceffant alternations of hope and fear, and fteals 
away the night and day from every other pleafure or employ- 
ment, 1s regarded by them whofe paffions time has extinguithed, 
as an amufement which can properly raife neither joy nor ‘forrow,; 
and though it may be fuffered to fill the vacuity of an idle mo- 
ment, fhould always give way to prudence or intereft, 

He that never had any other defire than to fill a cheft with 
money, or to add another manour to his eftate, who never 
grieved but at a bad mortgage, or entered a company but to 
make a bargain, would be aftonifhed to hear of beings, known 
among the polite aid gay by the denomination of wits, How 
would he gape with cur iofity, or erin with contempt, at the 
mention of beings who have no with Saito fpeak what was never 
fpoken before; who, if they happen to"Inherit wealth, oftcn 
exhauft their patrimonies in treating thofe who will hear them 
talk : and if they are poor, neglect opportunities of improving 
their fortunes for the pleafure of making others laugh ! How 

flowly would he believe that there are men who would rather 
lofe a legacy than the reputation of a diftich ; who think it leis 
difprace to want money than repartee ; whom the ve xation of 
having been foiled in acontelt of raillery 1s fometimes tuft cient 
to deprive of fleep ; and who would efteem it a lighter evil to 
mits 2 profitable bargain by fome accidental delay, than not to 
_ have thought of a {mart reply till the time of producing it was 
~paft? How little would he fufpeét that this child of iilehefs and 
frolic enters every aflembly with a beating bofum, like a hiti- 
gant on the day of decifion, and revolves the probabil ity of ape 
“plaufe with the anxiety of a confpirator whofe fate depends up- 
on the next night 5 and at the hour of retiremetithe car ties home, 
under a fhew of airy negligence, a heart laeerated with envy, or 
deprefled with difappointment ; and immures himfelf in ‘iis 
clofet, that he may difencumber his memory at Jeifure, review 
the prozrefs of the day, {tate with accuracy his lofs or ial of 
reputation, and, examine the caufes of his failure or fuccefs ? 
. Yet more remote from common conception are the numerons 
and reftlefs anxieties, by which female happinefS is. particularly ~ 
2; - difturbed, 
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difturbed. A folitary philofopher would imagine ladies bofn 


with an exemption from care and forrow, lulled in perpetual 
quiet, and featted with unmingled pleafure ; ; for what can inter- 
rupt the content of thofe upon whom one age has laboured af- 
ter another to confer honours, and seenmnlate immunities; thofe, 
to whom rudenefs is infamy, and infult is cowardice ; wilinte 
eye commands the brave, and whofe {miles feften the fevere ; 
whom. the failor travels’ te adorn, the foldier bleeds to defend, 
and the poet weats out life te celebrate; who claim tribute from 
every art and fcience, and for whom all who approach ‘them en- 
deavour to multiply delights, without requiring from them 
any return but willingnefs to be pleafed ? 

Surely, among ,thefe favourites of nature, thus unacquainted 
with toil and danger, felicity muft have fixed her tefidence ; 
they muft know only the changes of more vivid or more gentle 
joys;, their life muft always move either to the flow or fprightly 
melody of the lyre of gladnefs; they can never affemble but 
to pleafure, er retire but to peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man Nahe fhould hover 
at a diftance round the world, and know it only by conjecture 
and fpeculation. But experience will foon difcover how eafily 
thofe are difgufted who have been made nite by plenty, and 
tender by indil; gence. He will foon fee to how many dangers 
power is expoled which has no other guard than youth and 
beauty, and how eafily that tranquillity is molefted which can 
only be fmoothed with the fongs of flattery. It is impoflible 
to fupply wants as faft as an idle imagination may be able to 
form them, or to remove all imeonveniencies by which elegance 
refined into impatience may be offended. ‘None are fo hard to 
pleafe as thofe whom fatiety of pleafure makes weary of them- 
felves ; nor any fo readily provoked, as thofe who have been 
always courted with an emulation of civility. 

There are indeed fome ftrokes which the envy of fate aims 
immediately atthe fair. The mittrefs of Catullus wept for her 
{parrow many centuries ago, and lap-dogs will be fometimes 
fick in the prefent age. ‘The mott fafhionable brocade is fub- 
ject to ftains ; a pinner, the pride of Bruffels, may be torn by 
a carelefs wafher; a picture may drop from a watch ; or the 
triumph of a new ‘fait may be interrupted on the firft day of 
its enjoyment, and all diftin@ions of drefs unexpettedly oblite- 

rated by.a general mourning. 

Such ts the flate of every age, every fex, and every condi- 
tion; all have their cares, either from nature or from folly : 
and whoever, therefore, finds himfelf inclined to envy another, 
fhould fanienibes that i knows not the real condition which he 
defires to obtain, but is certain that, by indulging a vicious paf- 


fion, he muft leffon that happinefs Which he thinks already too 
fparingly heitowed. 


Nunes. 
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«---Ntnc, o nunc, dedale, dixit, 
Materiam, qua fis ingeniofus, habes. 
Poffidet in terras, et poffidet eequora minos. 
Nec tellus noftree, nec patet, unda fuga. 
Reftat iter coelo: coelo tentabimus ire 
Da veniam coepto, Jupiter alte, meo.----OviD. 


Now Dedalus, behold, by fate affign’d, 
A tafk proportion’d to thy mighty mind! 
Uscenquer’d bars on earth and fea withftand; 
Thine Minos, isthe main, and thine the land. 
The fkies are open----let ustry the fkies: 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize. 
| 


ORALISTS, like other writers, inftead of cafting thar 

eyes abroad in the living world, and endeavouring to 

form maxims of practice and new hints of theory, content 

their curiofity with that fecondary knowledge which books af- 

ford, and think themfelves entitled to reverence by a new are 

rangement of an ancient fy{tem, or new illuftration of eftablith- 

ed principles. The fage precepts of the firft inftrutors of the 

world are tranfmitted from age to age with little variation, and 

echoed from one author to another, not perhaps without fome 
lofs of their original force at every repercuffion. 

I know not whether any other reafon-than this idlenefs of 
imitation can be affigned for that uniform and conttant partiali- 
ty, by which fome vices have hitherto efcaped cenfure, and fome 
virtues wanted recommendation ; nor can ! difcover why elfe 
we have been warned only againft part of our enemies, while 
the reft have been fullered to fteal upon us without notice ; why 
the heart has on one fide been doubly fortified, and laid open 
on the other to the incurfions of error, and the ravages.of vice. 

Among the favourite topics of moral declamation, may be 
numbered the mifcarriages of imprudent boldnefs, and the 
folly of attempts beyond our power. Every page of every 
philofopher is crowded with examples of temerity that funk 
under burthens which fhe laid upon herfelf, and called out ene- 
_ mies to battle by whom fhe was deftroyed. | 

Their remarks are too juft to be difputed, and too falutary 
to be rejected ; but there is likewife fome danger left,timorous 
prudence fhould be inculcated till courage and enterprize are 
wholly repreffed, and the mind congealed in perpetual inaéti- 
vity by the fatal influence of frigorific wifdom. 

Every man fhould, indeed, carffully compare his force with 
his undertaking ; for though we ought not to live only for our 
own fakes, and though therefore danger or difficulty fhould not 


be 
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be avoided merely becaufe we may expofe ourfelves to mifery 
or difgrace; yet it may be juftly required of us, not to throw 
away our lives upon inadequate and hopelefs defigns, fince we 
might, by a juft eftimate of our abilities, become more ufeful 
to mankind. < 
There ts an irrational contempt of danger which approaches 
nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of fuicide ; there is a ridi- 
calous perfeverance in impracticable fchemes, which is juitly 
punifhed with ignominy and reproach. But in the wide re- 
gions of probability, which are the proper province of prudence 
and election, there is always room to deviate on either fide of 
rectitude without rufhing againft apparent abfurdity ; and ac- 
cording to the inclinations of natur¢, or the impreflions of pre- 
cept, the daring and the cautious may move in different direc- 
tions without touching upon rafhnefs or cowardice. 

That there is a middle path which it Is every man’s duty to 
find, and to keep, is unanimoutly confeffed ; but it is likewife 
acknowledged, that this middle path is fo narrow, that it can- 
not eafily be difcovered, and fo little beaten, that there are no 
certain marks by which it can be followed; the care, therefore, 
of all thofe who conduét others has been, that whenever they 
decline into obliquities, they fhould tend towards the fide of 
fafety. 

ii can, indeed, raife no wonder that temerity has been gene- 
rally cenfured; for it is one of the vices with which few can 
be charged, and which therefore great numbers are ready to 
condemn. It is the vice of noble and generous mitids, the éx- 
uberance of magnanimity, and the ebulition ‘of genius ; and is 
therefore not regarded with much tendernefs, becaufe it never 
flutters us by that appearance of foftnefs and imbecility which 
is commonly neceflary to conciliate compaflion. But if the 
fame attention had been applied to the fearch of arguments 
againft the folly of prefuppofing impoilibilities, and anticipating 
fruftration, I know not whether many would not have been 
roufed to ufefuluefs, who, having been taught to confound 

rudence with timidity, never ventured to excel, left they 
fhould unfortunately fail. 

It is neceffary to diftinguifh our own intereft from that of 
others, and that diftinétion will perhaps affift us in fixing the 
juft limits of caution and adventuroutnefs. In an undertaking 
that involves the happinefs or the fafety of many, we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by thofe who 
partake the danger; but where only ourfelves can fuffer by 
rnifearriage, we are not confined within fuch narrow limits ; and 
ftill lefs is the reproach of temerity, when numbers will receive 
advantage by fuccefs, and only one be incommoded by failure, 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by which eafe is 
favoured; and as no refentment is raifed by general reprefen- 

tations 
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tations of human folly, even in thofe who are moft eminently 
jealous of comparative reputation, we contefs, without reluét- 
ance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weaknefs, and there- 
fore frequently prefumes to attempt what he can never accom- 
plith; but it ought likewife to be remembered, that a man 1s 
nosle{s ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps have ac- 
complifhed a thoufand defigns, which the prejudices of vowar- 
dice reitrained him from attempting. 

It is obferved in the golden veries of f Pythagoras, that “power 
“is never far from neceflity.” The vigour of the human mind 
quickly appears, when there isno longer any place for doubt and 
hefitation, when diffidence is abforbed in the fenfe of danger, , 
or overwhelmed by fome refiftlefs patlion. We then foon dif- 
cover, that difficulty is, for the moit part, the daughter of idle- 
nefs ; that the obftacles with which our way feemed to be ob- 
ftruéted were only phantoms, which we believed real, becaufe 
we durit not advance to a clofe examination ; and we ira that 
it is impoflible to determine without experience how much con- 
ftancy may endure, or perfeverance perform. 

But whatever pleafure may be found in the review of dite diies 
when art of courage has furmounted them, few will be per- 
fuaded to wifh that they may be awakened by want or terror to 
the conviction of their own abilities. Every one {hould there- 
fore endeavour to invigorate himfelf by reafon and reflection, 
and determine to exert the latent force that nature may have re- 
pofited in him, before the hour of exigence' comes upon him, 
and compulfion fhall torture him to diligence. It is below the 
dignity of a reafonable being to owe that {trength to neceflity 
which ought always to. act at the call of choice, or to need any 
other motive to induftry than the defire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away defpair cannot be wanting 
to-him who confiders how much life is now advanced beyoud 
the ftate of naked, undifciplined, unin{tructed nature. What- 
ever has been effected for convenience or elegance, date it was 
yet unknown, was believed impofiible ; and chacatone would 
never have been attempted, had not fome, more daring than 
the reft, adventured to bid defiance to prejudice and cenfure. 
Nor is there yet any reafon to doubt that the fame labour would 
be rewarded with the fame fuccefs. There are qualities in the 
products of nature yet undifcovered, and combinations in the 
powers of art yet untried. It is the duty of every man to en- 
deavour that fometl ling may be added by his induftry to the 
hereditary age gregate of knowledge and happinefs. To add 
much can indeed be the lot of few, iit to add fomething, how- 
ever little, every one may hope; and.of every honett endeavour, 
it is certain, that, however-unfuccefsiul, it will be at lait re- 
warded. 

Nums. 
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Non fic prata novo vere decentia 

FE ttatis calide difpoliat vapor, 

Sevit folftitio cum medius dies ;----= 

Ut fulgor teneris qui radiat genis 

Momento rapitur, nullaque non dies 

Formofi fpolium corporis abftulit. 
Res eft forma fujax. Quis fapiens bono 
Confidat fragili ?.------- SENECA. 


Not fafter in the fummer’s ray 

The {pring’s frail beauty fades away, 

Than aneuifh and decay confume 

The {miling virgin’s rofy bloom. 

Some beauty’s {natch’d each day, each hours 
For beauty is a fleeting flow’r: 

Then how can wifdom e’er confide . 

In beauty’s momentary pride ?.----- ELPHINSTON. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


OU have very lately obferved, that in the numerous fube 

divifions of the world, every clafs and order of mankind 
have joys and forrows of their own; we all feel hourly pain 
and pleafure from events which pafs unheeded before other 
eyes, but can fearcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
pre-occupied by different objects, any more than the delight of 
well-difpofed colours or harmonious founds can be imparted to 
fuch as want the fenfe of hearing or of fight. 

I am fo firongly convinced of the juftnefs of this remark, and 
have on fo many occafions difcovered. with how little attention 
pride looks upon calamity of which fhe thinks herfelf not in 
danger, and indolence liftens to complaint when it is not echoed 
by her own remembrance, that though I am about to lay the 
occurrences of my life before you, I queftion whether you will 
condefcend to perufe my narrative, or without the help of fome 
female fpeculift be able to underftand it. 

I was born a beauty, From the dawn of reafon I had my 
regard turned wholly upon myfelf, nor can recolleé& any thing 
earlier than praife and admiration. My mother, whofe face 
had luckily advanced her to a condition above her birth, thought 
no evil fo great as deformity. She had.not the power of ima-, 
gining any other defect than a cloudy complexion, or difpro- 
portionate features ; and therefore contemplated me as an af- 
femblage of all that could raife envy or defire, and preditted 


with triumphant fondnefs the extent of my conquefts, and the 
number of my flaves. 


She 
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She never mentioned any of my young acquaintance before 
me but to remark how much'they fell below my perfection ; 
how one would have had a fine face, but that her eyes were 
without luftre ; how another ftruck the fight at a diftance,'but 
wanted my hair and teeth at a nearer view; another difgraced 
an elegant fhape with a brown fkin ; fome had fhort fingers, 
and others dimples in a wrong place. 

As the expected no happinefs nor advantage but from beauty, 
fhe thought nothing but beauty worthy of her care; and her 
maternal. kindnefs was chiefly exercifed in Continued: to pro- 
teét me from any accident that might deface me with a {car, or 
ftain me witha freckle: fhe never thought me fufficiently Maced 
from the fun, cr fereened from the fire. She was fevere or in- 
dulgent with no other intention than the prefervation of my 
feerd fhe excufed me from work, left I fhould learn toh ang 
dawiy my head, or harden my finger with a needle ; fhe fnatch- 
ed away my wee becaufe a young lady in the neighbourhood 
had made her eyes 7a with reading by a candle ; But fhe would | 
fearcely fuller me to eat, left I fhould {poil my fhape, nor to 
walk left 1 fhould fwell my ancle with a {pr gine At night I was 
accurately furveyed from head to foot, left I fhould have fuf- 
fered any diminution of my charms in the adventures of the 
day; and was never permitted to’ fleep, till I had- paffed 
through the cofmetic difcipline, part of which was a regular 
luftration performed with bean-flower water and May-dews ; 
my hair was perfumed with variety of unguents, by fome of 
which it was to be thickened, and by others to be curled. The 
foftnefs of my hands was fecured by medicated gloves, and my 
bofom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my mother, ef. vit~ 
tue to difcufs- pimples, and clear difcolorations. 

I was always called up early, becaufe the morning air gives 
a frefhnefs to the cheeks ; but I was placed behind a curtain 
in ee mother’s chamber, becaufe the neck is eafily tanned by 

the rifing, fun. I was then dreffed with a thoufand precautions, 
and again heard my own praifes, and triumphed in the com- 
pliments and prognoftications of all that approached me. 

My mother, was not fo much prepoffeffed with an opinion 
of my natural excellencies as not to think fome cultivation ne- 
ceffary to their completion. She took care that I fhould want 
none of the accomplifhments included in female education, or 
confidered neceffary in fafhionable life. I was looked upon in 
my ninth year.as the chief ornament of the dancing- mafter’s 
ball ; and Mr Ariet ufed to reproach his other fcholars with 
my geitbrmatces on the harpfichord. At tweive I was remark~ — 
able for playing my cards with great elegance of manner, and 
accuracy of judgment. 

‘At laft the time came when my mother eigatie me perfect in 
my exercifes, and qualified to difplay in the open world thofe 
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accomplifhments which had yet only been difcovered in fele& 
parties, or domeflic affemblies. Preparations wete therefore 
made for my appearance on a public night, which he confi- 
dered as the mot important and critical moment of my life. 
She cannot be charged with neglecting any means of recom- 
mendation, or leaving any thing, to chance which prudence 
could afcertain. Every ornament.was tried in every pofition, 

every friend was confulted about the colour of my drefs, and 
the mantua-makers were harrafled with directions and alter-_ 
ations. ; . 

At laft the BIH arrived from which my future life was to 
be reckoned. was drefled and fent out to conquer, with’ a 
heart beating like that of am eld knight errant at his firft fally. 
Scholars have told-me of a Spartan matron, who, wheb fhe arm- 
ed her fon for battle, bade him bring back his fhield, or be 
brought upon res My venerable parent difmifled me to a field, 
in her opinion of equal. glory, with a command to fhew thatI 
was her daughter, and not to retirn without a lover. 

I went, and was received like other pleafing novelties with a 
tumult of applaufe.. . Every man who valued himfelf upon the 
graces of his perfos n, or the elegance of his addrefs, crowded 
about me, and wit and {plendour contended for my notice. I 
was delightfully fatigued with inceflant civilities, which were 
made more pleafing by the apparent envy of thofe whom. my 
pees expofed to negledt, and returned with an attendant 

qual in rank and wealth to my utmolt wifhes, and from. this 
tire ftood in the firft rank of beauty, was folipaved by gazers 
in the Mall, celebrated in the papers of the day, imitated by all 
who. endeavoured to rife into fathion, and centured by thofe 
whom age or difappointment forced to retire. 

My mother, who pleafed herfelf with the hopes of feeing 
my exhalt: att drefled me with all the exuberance of finery ; 
and when I reprefented to her that a fortune might be expected 
proportionate to my appearance, told me that the thould Yeorn 
the reptile who could Bnatire after the fortune of a girl like 
me. oI re advifed me to profecute my aie and time would 
certainly | bring me a Captive who might deferve the honour of 
being, enchai ined for ever; ‘ 

My lovers were indeed fo numerous, that I had no other 
care than that of determining to whom | {hould feem to give the 
‘preference. But having been fteadily and ratnariente in- 
ftructed to prefervemy Nea t from any imprefions which might 
hinder me from contulting my intereft, { atted with lefs em- 


barrallment, beeaule my “choice was camilated by principles 
more clee 


ar nah certain than the caprice of approbation. When 
J had fingled out one from the reit as more worthy of encou- 
ragement, I preceeded in my meafures by the rules of art; 


aud yet when the ardour of the firit vilits was fpent, generally 


found 
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found a fudden declenfion of my influence ; I felt in myfelf the 
want of fome power to diverfify amufement, and enliven con- 
verfation, and could not but fufpeét thet my mind failed in 
performing the promiics of my face. This opinion was foon 
confirmed by one of my lovers, who married Lavinia, with lefs 
beauty and fortune than mine, Apia he thought a wife onaht 
to have qualities which might-make her an aiable when let 
bloom was pat. 

The vanity of my mother would not fuiler her io difcove 
any defect in one that haa been formed by her inftructio: 
had all the excellence which the herfelf could boat. 
me that nothing fo much hindered the adyanceme 
as literature and wit, which generally fright 
that could make the beft fettlements, and ¢ 
needy tribe of poets and philofophers, that { 
with wild notions of content and contempla' tion, 
obfenrity. She therefore enjoined me to improve my minuet 
ftep with a new French dancing matter, and wait the « 
the next birth night. 

I had now almoft completed my nineteenth year; if pig 
charms had loft any of their foftnefs, it was more than compen: 
fated by additional dignity; and if the attra&tions of innocence 
were impaired, their Bikes was fupplied by the arts' of aliure- 
meint.! 1 was therefore preparing for a new attack, without 
any abatement of my confidence, when in the midft of my hopes 
and fchemes, I was feized by that dreadful malady which hes 
fo often put a fudden end to the tyranny of beauty. I reco. 
vered my health after a long confinement ; but when J looked 
again on that face which had been often fluthed with tranfport 
at its own reflection, and faw all that I had learned to vy: alue, 
all that I had endeavoured to improve, all that had procured 
me honours or praifes, irrécoverably deters yed, I funk at once 
into melancholy and defpondence. My pain was not muck con- 
foled or alleviated by my mother, who grieve ed that I had nots 
loft my life together with my Benaey ; and dec tliat fle 

thought a young woman, divefted of her charms, had notliin g 
for which thofe who loved her could defire to ja her trom 
the grave. 

Having thus continued my relation to the e period from which 
my life took a new courfe, I thall conclude it in another letter, 
if by publifhing this you fhew any regard for the ienuetventts 
ence of, Sir, Sc. 


VicTorta. 
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5 
----Fatis accede deifque. ; pany 
Et cole felices: miferos fuce. Sidera coelo 

Ut diftant, flamma mati, fic utile redto.----Luc an. 


Still follow where aufpicious fates invites; ' 

Carefs the happy, and the wretched flight. ' 

Sooner fhall jarring element’s unite, 

Than truth with gain, than intereft with Pe Me Lewis. 


: sete is fearcely any fentiment in which, amidft the in-~ 
{ numerabie varieties of inclination that nature or accident 
have feattered in the world, we find greater numbers concur- 
ring than io the with for chess ; a with indeed fo prevalent, 
that it may be confidered as nnivertal and tranfcendental, as 
the defire in which all other defires are included, and of which 
the various purpofes which actuate mankind are only fubordi- 
ftate peace and different modifications. 

Wealth is the general center of inclination, the point to 
which all minds preferve an invariable tendency, from which 
they afterwards diverge in numberlefs dire€tions, Whatever 
is the remote or ultimate defign, the immediate care is to be 
rich ; and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to, acquiefce, 
we idan confider it as attainable but by the means of money. 
Of wealth therefore all unanimoufly confefs the value, nor is 
there any ‘i facreement but about the ufe. 

No defire can be formed which riches do not affift to gratify, 
He that places his bappinefs in {plendid equipage or numerons 
dependants, in refined praife or popular acclamations, in the 
accumulation of curiofities or the revels of luxury, i in {plendid 
edifices or wide plantations, muft ftill either by birth or acqui- 
fition poflefs riches. They may be confidered as the elemental 
principles of pleafure, which m lay, be combined with endlefs di- 
verfity : as the eflential and neceflary fubftance, of which only 
the form is left to be adjufted by choice. £ ; 

The neceflity of riches being thus apparent, it is not, won- 
derful that almoft every mind has been em ployed in endeavours 
to acquire them ; that multitudes have vied in atts by which 
life is furnifhed with accommodations, and which. therefore 
mankind may reafonably be expedéted to reward. 

It had indeed been happy if this predominant appetite had 
operated sary in concurrence with virtue, by influencing none 
but th ofe who were zealous to deferve orhat they were eager, to 
poffefs, and had abilities to improve their own fortunes by con~ 
tributin g to the eafe or happinefs of others. To have riche 


ands 
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and to have merit would then have been the fame, and fuccels 
might reafonably have been confidered as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wifhes of men keep 2 
ftated proportion to thein powers of attaiament. Many envy 
and defire wealth, wlio can never procure it by honett induftry 
or ufeful knowledge. They therefore turn their eyes about to 
examine what other methods can be found of gaining that which 
none, however impotent or worthlefs, will be content to want. 

A little enquiry will difcover that there are nearer ways to 
profit than through the intvicacies of art, or up the fteeps of 
labour; what wildom and virtue fcarcely receive at the clofe 
of life, as the recompence of Jong toil and repeated efforts is 
brought within the reach of fubtility and dithenefty by more 
expeditious and compendious meafures ; the wealth ot credu- 
lity 1s an open prey to falfehood; and the poffeffions of igno- 
rance and imbecility are eafily ftolen. away by the conveyances 

of fecret artifice, or feized by the gripe of unrelifted vi0- 
rae 

It is likewife not hard to difcover, that riches always procure 
protection for themfelves, that they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, 
divert the celerity of purfuit, or appeafe the ferocity of ven- 
geance. When any man is inconteftably known to have large 
poffeffions, very few think it requilite to enquire by what prac- 
tices they were obtained; the refentment of f mankind rages only 
againit the ftruggles of feeble and timorous corruption 5 ; but 
when it has furmounted the firft oppofition, it is afterwards weve 
ported by favour, and animated by applaufe. 

The profpect a gaining {peedily what is ardently ace 
4 and the certainty - obtaining by every acceflion of advantage 
an addition of fecurity, have fo far prevailed upon the paffions 
of mankind, that the peace of life is deftroyed by a general 
and eee ftrugele for riches. It i is obferved of gold, by an 
old epi igrammatitt, that to have it is to be in fear, anid to want 
it 1s to be in forr ow. - There is no condition which is not dif- 
quisted either with the care of gaining ot of keeping money ; 
and the race of man may be divided i ina political eftimate be- 
tween thofe who are pratifing fraud, and thofe who are re- 
pelling it. 

If we confider the prefent ftate of the world, it will be found 
that all confidence is lo among mankind, that no man ventures 
to act, where money can, be endangered, upon the faith of ano- 
ther. It is impoffible to fee the long ferolis in which every con- 


tract is included, with all their appendages of feals and atteita- 
tion, without wondering at the dé oe of thofe Meee > who 
. mutt be reftrained from viola tion of promife by fnch formal 


and public, évidences, aud. precluded from equivocation and 
fubterfuge by fach punéilious 4 minuténels. Among ali the L-- 


tires 
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tires to which folly and wickednefs have given occafion, none is 
equally fevere with a bond or a fettlement. _ 4 

Of the various arts by which riches may be obtained, the 
greater part are at the firft view irréconcileable with the laws 
of virtue; fome are openly flagitious, and practifed not only in| 
negleé, but in defirace of faith and juftice; and the reft are on 
every fide fo entangled with dubious tendencies, and fo befet 
with perpetual temptations, that very few, even of thofe who ~ 
are not yet abandoned, are able to preferwe their innocence, or 
can produce any other claim to pardon than that they have de- 
viated from the right lefs than others, and have fooner and more 
diligently endeayoured to return. 

One of the chief charafterttics of the golden age, of the age 
in which neither care nor danger had intruded on mankind, is 
the community of pofleffions ; ftrife and fraud-were totally ex- 
cluded, and every turbulent paflion was ftilled by plenty and 
eqielity: Such were indeed happy times, but {uch times can 
return no more. Community of pofie effion rauft include fpon- 
taneity of production ; for what is obtained by labour will be 
of right the property of him by whofe labour it is gained. And 
while a rightful claim to pleafure or’to affluence muft be pre- 
‘cured meee by flow induftry or uncertain hazard, there will 
always be multitudes whom cowardice or impatience incite to 
more fafe and more fpeedy methods, who ftrive to pluck the 
fruit without ae the tree, a to fhare the advantages 
of vidtory without partaking the danger of the battle. 

In latter ages, the conviction of the danger, to which virtue 
is expoted while the mind continues open to the influence of 
riches, has determined many to vows of perpetual poverty ; 
they have fupprefied defire by cutting off the poflibility of gra- 
tification, and fecured their peace by deftroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet fubjetion. But 
by debarring themfelves from evil, “they have refcinded many 
opportunities of good; they have too often funk into inactivity 
and ufelefinefs; and though they have forborne to injure fociety, 
have not Fully paid their chabribatons to its happinels. 

While riches are fo neceflary to prefent convenience, and fo 
much more eafily obtained by crimes than virtues, the mind can 
only be fecured from yielding to the continual inpulte of covet- 
ouwnels by the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal mo. 
tives. Gold will turn the intéiefual balance, when weighed 
only againit reputatioi 1; but will be light and ‘aeeanat when 
the oppolite icale is charged with juftice, veracity, and piety. 


° ¢ 
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~.-+--Dociles imitandis 
~  Yurpibus ac pravis omnes fumus.----Juv. 


The mind of mortals, in perverfnefs ftrong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 


\ 


r TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLER, 


WAS bred a fchelar, Lee after the ufual courfe of Lie fe 
% found it neceflary to employ for the fupport of life that 
learning which I had almoft exhauited my little fortune in ac- 
quiting. The lucrative profeflions drew my regard with equal 
attraction ; each prefented ideas which excited my curiofity, 
and each impoted duties which terrified my apprehenfion. 

There is no temper more unpropitious to intereft than deful- 
tory application and unlimited enquiry, by which the defires 
are held in a perpetual equipoife, and the mind finétuates be- 
tween diferent purpofes without determination. I had books 
of every kind round me, among which J divided my time as 
caprice or accident directed. 1 often {pent the firft hours of the 
day in confidering to what ftudy I fhould devote the reft ; and 
at laft fnatched up an author that lay upon the table, or per- 
haps fled to a coffee-houte, for deliverance from the anxiety of 
irrefolution, and the gloomlinefs of folitude. / 

Thus my little patrimony grew imperceptibly lefs, till I was 
roufed from my literary flumber by a creditor, whofe importu- 
nity obliged me to pacify him with fo large a fum, that what 
remained was not fufficient to fupport me more pee eight 
months. I hope you will not Gh 8 me with avarice or 
cowardice, if l acknowledge that ] now thought myfelf in danger 
of diftrefs, and obliged to endeavour after fome certain compe- | 
tence.) | 

‘There have been heroes of negligence, who have laid the | 
price of their laft acre in a drawer, and, without the leaft inter- | 

ruption of their tranquility or abatement of their expences, te~ 
' ken out one piece after another, till there was no more remaining, | 
But I was not born to fuch dignity of imprudence, or fuch exal- | 
tation above the cares and neceliities of life. I therefore imme: | 
diately engaged my friends to procure me a little employment, | 
which might fet me free from the dread of poverty, and afford 
me time to plan out fome final {cheme of lafting advantage. 

My friends were ftruck with honeit folicitude, and iapicdiste.| 
ly promifed their endeavours for my extrication. They did not} 


fuller their kindnefs to languith by delay, but profecuted their 
enquiries 
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enquiries with fuch fuccefs, that in lefs than amonth I was per 
plexed with variety of offers and contrariety of profpedts. 

I had however no time for long caufes of confideration ; and 
therefore foon refolved to accept the office of inftruéting a young 
nobleman in the houfe of his father: I went to the feat at which 
the family then happeued to refide, was received with great po- 
litenefs,.and invited to enter immediately on my charge. ‘The 
terms offered were fuch as I fhould willingly have accepted, 
though my fortune had allowed me greater liberty of choice, 
the refpeé&t with which I was treated flattered my, vanity ; and 
perhaps the {plendour ofthe apartments, and the luxury of the 
table, were not wholly without their influence. 1] immediately 
complied with the propofals, and receiyed the young lord into 
my care. igh 

Having no defire to gain more than I fhould truly deferve, I 
very diligently profecuted my undertaking, and had the fatisfac- 
tion of difcovering t1 my pupil a flexible temper, a quick appre- 
henfion, and a retentive memory. I did not much doubt that 
my care would, ia time, produce a wife and ufeful counfelier, 
to the flate, though my labours were fomewhat obfiru€ted by 
want of authority, and the neceflity of complying with the 
freaks of negligence, and of waiting patiently for the lucky 
moment of voluntary attention. ‘To a man whofe imagination 
was filled with the dignity of knowledge, and to whom a ftudious : 
life had made all the common amufements infipid and con- 
temptible, it was not very eafy to fupprefs his indignation, when 
he faw himfelf forfaken in the midft of his le&ture, for an op- 
portunity to catch an infect, and found his inftructions debarred 
from accefs to the intellectual faculties, by the memory of a. 
childifh frolick, or the defice of a new plaything. 

Thofe vexations would have recurred lefs frequently, had not 
his mamma, by entreating at one time that he fhould be excufed 
from a tafk as a reward for fome petty compliance, and with- 
holding him from his book at another, to gratify herfelf or her 
vilitants with his vivacity, fhewi him that every thing was more 
pleafiag and more important than knowledge, and that ftudy was 
to be endured rather than chofen, and was only the bufinefs of 
thofe hours which pleafure left vacant, ordifcipline ufurped. 

I thorght it my duty to complain, in tender terms, of thefe 
frequent avocations ; but was anfwered, that rank and fortune 
might reafonably hope for fome indulgence; that the retardation 
of my pupil’s'progreis would not be imputed to any negligence 
or inability of mine; and that with the fuccefs which fatisfied 
every body elfe, | might furely fatisfy myfel& I had now done 
my duty, and without more remonitrances continued to incul- 
cate my precepts whenever they could be heard, gained every 
day new influence, and found that by degrees my {cholar began 

to 
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to feel the quick impulfes of curiofity, and Me honeft ardour of 
ftudious ambition. 

At length it was refolved to pafs a winter in London. The 
lady had too much fondnefs for her fon to live five months with- 
out him, and too high an opinion of his wit and learning to re- 
fufe her vanity the gratifications of exhibiting him to the public. 
TI remoattrated againit too early an acquaintance with cards and 
company ; but with a foft contempt of my ignorance and pe- 
dantry, fhe ‘aid that he had been already confined too mls to 
folitary ftudy, andit was now time to fhew him the world; no- 
thing was more a brand of meannefs than bafhful aa aa 
freedom and elegant affurance were only to be gained by mixed 
converfation,’a frequent intercourfe with firangers, and a timely 
introduction to fplendid affemblies ; and fhe had more than 
ence obferved, that his forwardnefs and complaifance began to 
defert him, that he was filent when he had not fomething of con- 
fequence to fay, blufhed whenever he happened to find himfelf 
miftaken, and hung down his head in the prefence of the ladies ; 
without the readinefs of reply, and aftivity of officioufnefs re- 
markable in young gentlemen that are bred in London. 

Again I found refiitance hopelefs, and again thought it pro- 
per to comply. We entered the coach, and in four days were 
placed in the gayeft and moft magnificent region of the town. 
My pupil, who had for feveral years lived at a remote feat, was 
immediately dazzled with a thouland beams of ngveley and 
fhow. His imagination’ was filled with the perpetual tumult of 
pleafure that pafled before him, and it was impoflible to allure 
him from the window, or to overpower by any charm of elo- 
quence the rattle of coaches, and the founds which echoed from 
the doors in the neighbourhood. In three days his attention, 
which he began to regain, was difturbed by a rich fuit in which 
he was equipped for the reception of company, and which, ka- 
ving been long accuftomed to a plain dreis, he could not at firit 
furvey without ecitacy. - 

The arrival of the family was now formally notified ; every 
hour of every day brought more intimate or more diftant ac- 
quaintances to the door ; and my pupil was indifcriminately in~ 
troduced to all, that he might accuftom himfelf to change of 
faces, and be rid with fpeed of his ruitic diffidence. 

He foon endeared himfelf to his mother by the {peedy Beat 
fition of recovery of her darling qualities ; his eyes fparkle ata 
numerous affembly, and his heart dances at the mention of a 
ball. He has at once caught the infection of high life, and has 
no other teft of principles or actions than the qu nality of thofe to 
whom they areafcribed. He begins already to look down on me 
with fuperiority, and fubmits to one fhort lefion in a week, as 
an act of condefcenfion rather than obedience; for he is of opi- 
nion, thatno tutor is properly qualified who cannot {peak french; 
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and having formerly learned a few familiar phrafes from his 
fifter’s governefs; he is every day foliciting his mamma to pro- 
cure hima foreign footman, that he may grow polite by his con- 
verfation. I am not yet infulted, but find myfelf likely to be~ 
come foon afuperfuous incumbrance, for my {cholar has now no 
time for feience, or for virtue; and the lady yefterday declared 
him fo much the favourite of every company, that fhe was a- 
fraid he would not have an hour in the day to dance and fence. 
I am, &c. 
EuMATHES, 
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Macna quidem facris quae dat pracepta libellis 
Vidtrix fortunz fapientia. - Dicimus autem 

Hos quoque felicis,.qui ferre incommoda vite, , ‘ 
Nec jactare ugum vita didicere magiftra.----Juv. 
(i 
Tet ftoics ethics haughty rules advance, 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance ! ° 
Yet happy thofe, though not fo learn’d are thought, 
Whom life inftradts, who by experience taught, 
For new to come from patt misfortunes look, 
Nor thake the yoke, which galls the more ’tis fhook.----Crrrcu. 


: TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
7 OU have fhewn, by the publication of my letter, that you 
think the life of Vitoria not wholly unworthy of the no- 
tice of a philofopher : I thall therefore continue my narrative, 
without any apology for unimportance which you have digni- 
fied, or for inaccurracies which you are to correat. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, and as 
much of my ftrength was recovered as. enabled me to bear the 
agitatio. fa coach, I was placed at a lodging in a neighbouring 
village, to which my mother difmifled me with a faint embrace, 
having repeated her command not to expofe my face too foon to 
the fun or wind, and told me, that with care I might perhaps be- 
come tolerable again. The profpect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who had fo long. 
been accuftomed to praife and ecftacy, but it was fome fatisfac- 
tion to be feparated from my mother, who was inceflantly ring- 
ing-the kneli of departed beauty, and never entered my room 
without the whine of condolence, or the growlof anger. She 

often 
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often wandered over my face, as travelle 
celebrated city, to note every pldies pes h had once beech femari- 
able for a happy feature. ‘She condsf 

ment, but always left me more melancholy ; for after a thou~ 
fand trifling enquiries about my diet, and a minute examination 
of my looks; fhe generally concluded with a jigh, that I should 
never more be fit to be feen. 

At laft |-was permitted to return home, but found no great 
improvement of my condition; for 1 was umprifoned in my 
chamber as a criminal, whole appearance would difgrace my 
friends, and ‘condemned to be tortured into new beauty. Every 
experiment which the officiouinels of folly could communicate, 
or the credulity of i ignorance admit, was tried upon me. Gottes 
times I was covered with saicbisanis , by which it was expected’ 
- that all the {cars would be filled, uid my cheeks plumped up 
to their former fmoothnefs; and fometimes I was punifhed 
with artificial excoriations, in hopes of gaining new graces with 
a new fkin. The cofmetic icience was exhaufied upon me; 
but who can repair the ruins of nature? My mother was for- 
ced to give me reft,at laft, and abandon me to the fate of a fal- 
len toait, whofe fortune She confidered as a hopelels game, no 
longer worthy of folicitude or attention. 

The condition of a young woman who has never thought or 
heard of ere other excellence than beauty, and whom the jud- 
den blaft of difeale wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed tufircientl yr 
calamitous. She is at once deprived of all that gave uer emi- 
nence or power ; of all that elated her pride, or vanimated her 
activity 5 all that filled her days with piealure, and her nights 
with hope ; all that gave gladneds to the preient hour, or bright- 
ened her profpects of futurity. It is perhaps not ti the power of 
a man whofe attention has been divided by diveriity of puriuits, 
and who has not been accuftomed to derive from others mucn ot 
his happineis, to image to himielf iuch helplels deititution, tuch 
difmalinanity. E uvery. paiete of pleafing contemplation is at 
once {natched away, and the foui finds every receptacie ot i- 
dcas empty, or filled only-with the memory of joys that can 
return no more. Ali 1s gloomy priv ation, or impotent G lefire ; 
the facuities' of anticipation flumber i defpondeney, or the 
powers of pleafure mutiny tor employment. 

Iwas fo little able to find entertaiuament tor myfelf, that I 
was forced’in a ihort time to venture abroad, as the folitary fa- 
vage is driven by hunger from his cavern. 1 entered, with all 
the humility of difgrace into atlemblics, where 1 had lately 
{parkled with gaiety, and towered with triumph. 1 was not 
wholly without hope, that dejection had milreprefented me to 
myfelf, and that the remains of my former face might ) yet have 
fome attraction and iniluence ; but the firft circle of vilits co: - 
vinced me that my reign was at au end; that life and death 
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were 10 longer in my hands ; that I was no more to practice the 
glance of command, or the frown of prohibition ; to receive the 
tribute of fighs and praifes, or te foothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amorous timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and 
my propofals were unregarded ; the narrownefs of my know- 
ledge, and the meannefs of my fentiments, were eafily difcover- 
ed, when the eyes were no longer engaged againft the judgment; 
and it was obferved, by thofe who had formerly been charmed 
with my vivacious loqnacity, that my underftanding was im- 
paired a3 well as my face, and thet I was no longer qualified to 
fill a place in any company but a party at.cards. 

It is fcarcely to be imagined how foon the mind finks to a level 
with the condition. I, who had long confidered all who ap- 
proached meas vaflals condemned to regulate their pleafures by 
my eyes, and harafs their inventions for my entertainment, was 
in lefs than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with profef. 
fions of obligation ; to catch with eagernefs at a compliment ; 
and to watch with all the anxioutnefs of dependance, left any lit- 
tle civility that was paid me fhould pafs unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very pleafing 
when compared with vows and adoration, yet it was far more 
fupportable than the infolence of my/own fex. For the firit 
months after my return into the world, I never entered a fingle 
houfe in which the memory of my downfal was not revived. At 
one place I was congratulated on my efcape with life ; at ano- 
ther I heard of the benefits of early inoculation; by fome I 
have been told in exprefs terms, that I am not yet without my 
charms ; others have whifpered at my entrance—“ This is the 
celebrated beauty.”’ One tald me of a wafh that would fmooth 
the ‘kin; aud another offered me her chair that 1 might not front 
the light. Some foothed me with the obfervation that none can 
tell how foon my cafe may be her own; and fome thought it 
proper to recelve me with mournful tendernefs, formal condo- 
lance, and confolatory blandifhments. 

Thus was | every day haraffed with all the ftratagems of 
well-bred malignity; yet infolence was more tolerable than fo-~ 
litude, and I therefore perfifted to keep my time at the doors 
of my acquaintance, without gratifying them with any appear- 
ance of refeatment or depreffion. 1 expected that their exul- 
t.con would in time vapour away. that the joy of their fupe- 
ricrity would end wita its novelty ; and that 1 fhould be {uf- 
zercd to glide along in my prefent form among the: namelefs 
raultitude, whom nature never intended to excite envy or ad- 
‘amiration, nor enabled to delight the eye or inflame the heart. 

This was naturally to be expeéted, and this ] began to expe- 
rience. But when I was no longer agitated by the perpetual ar- 
douc of refiftance and effort of perfeverance I found more fendi. 
bly the want of thofle entertainments which had formerly de_ 
lighten 
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lighted me; the day rofe upon me without an engazement, and 
the evening clofed in its natural gloom, without { ummoning me 
to a concert or a ball. Nove had any care to find amufements 
for me, and I hid no power of amufing myfelf. Idlenefs expof- 
ed me to melan choly, and life began to languith in motionlefs 
indifference. 

Mifery and fhame are nearly allied. It was not without 
many ftruggles that I prevailed on ing at to confefs my un~ 
eafinefs to Enphemia, the only friend who had never pained me 
with comfort or with pity. I at laft laid my calamities before 
her, rather to eafe my heart than receive afliftance: “We mutt 
diftinguith, ” faid fhe, “ my Vidtoria, thofe evils which are im- 
pofed by Providence, from thofe to which we ourfelvés give the 
power of hurting us. Of your calamity, afmall part is the in- 
fliction of Heaven, the reft is little more than the corrofion of 
idle difcontent. You have loft that which may indeed fome- 
times contribute to happinefs but to which happinefs is by no 
means infeparably annexed. You have loft what the greater 
number of the human race never have poffeiled ; what thofe on 
whom it is beftowed for the moft part poflefs in vain; and what 
you, while it was yours, knew not how to ufe: ‘hag have only 
loft early what the anes of nature forbid you to keep long, and 
have Joft it while your mind is yet flexible, and while you have 
time to fubftitute more valuable and more durable excellencies. 

~ Confider yourfelf, my Victoria, as a being born to know, to 
reafon, and to act; rife at once from your dream of melancholy 
to wifdom and to piety; you will find thatthere are other charms 
than thofe of beauty, and other joys than the praife of fools.” 
Tam, Sir, &c. 
VICTORIA. 


Nums. 134. SATURDAY, June 29, 1751. 


Quis {cit, ad adjiciant hodierne ‘craftina fumme 
Tempora di fuperi! ---Hor. 


Who knows if Heav’n, with ever-bounteous pow’r, 
Shajl add to-morrow to the preient hour !---Franets. 


] SAT yeflerday morning employed in deliberating on, which, 
among the various fubjeéts that occurred to my imag ination, 
I fhould beftow the paper ofto-day. Altera fhort effort of nre- 
ditation by which nothing was ietiseenan tel 1 prew every mo-~ 
, ment more irrefolute, my ideas waucered from the firft intention 
and 
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and I rather wifhed to think, than thought, upon any fettled 
fubje& ; till at left | was awakened from this dream of fiudy 
by afummons from the prefs :' the time was come for which 1 
had been thus negligently purpoling to provide, and, however 
dubious or fluggith, | was now necefitated to write. 

Though to a writer whofe defign is fo comprehenfive and mif- 
cellaneous, that he may seleaniidats himfelf with a topic from 
every {cene of life, or view of nature, itis no great aggravation - 
of his tafk to be obliged to a fudden com polio 5 ; yet 1 could 
not forbear to deproach myfelf tor having fo long neglected what 
was unavoidably to be done, and of which evety moment’s idle- 
nefs increafed the difficulty. ‘There was, however, fome plea- 
fure in reflecting that 1, who had only trifled till diligence was 
neceflary, might ftill congratulate myfelf upon my {uperiority 
to multitudes,'who have)trifled till diligence is vain; who can 
by no degree of a&tivity or refolution recover the opportunities 
which have flipped away ; and who are condemned by their own 
carelefineis to hopelefs calamity and barren forrow. 

The folly of allowing ourfelves to delay what we know cannot 
be finally efeaped, is one of the general weaknefles which,” in 
fpite of the inftruction of moralilis, and the remonftrances of 
reafon, prevail to a greater or lefs degree inevery mind: even 
they eg moft ftead ily withitand it, find it, if not the moft vio~ - 
lent, the moft pertrnacious of their paftions, always renewing 
its pebatles” and. though often vanquifhed, never deftroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to the time pre- 
fent, and to be moft folicitous for that whichis by its nearnefs 
enabled to make the ftrongeit impreflions. When therefore any 
fharp pain is to be faffered, or any formidable danger to be in 
curred, we can fcarcely exempt ourfelves wholly fromthe fe~ 
dtumenny of imagination ; we readily believe that another day 
will bring fome fupport of advantage which we now want; and 
are eatily perfuaded, that the momient of necetlity which we de+ 
fire never to,arrive, is at a.gréat diftance from us. 

Thus life is languifhed away in the gloom of anxiety, and 
confumed in collecting reflution which the next mong dit- 
fipates ; in forming purpofes which we fcarcely hope to keep, 
and reconciling curfelves to our own cowardice by excufes 
which, while we admit them, we know to be abfurd. Onur 
firmnefs is by the continual contemplation of milery hourly i im 
paired ; every {ubmiflion to our fear enlarges its dominion; we 
not only waite that time in which the ae we dread might have 
been fuffered and furmounted, but even where procraiting ation 
produces no abfolute increafe of our difficulties, make ther lefs 
{uperable to ourfelves by habitual errors. When evils cannot 
be avoided, it is wile to contra¢t the interval of expectation ; to 
meet the mifchiefs which will overtake us if we fly; and fuffer 
only their real maliginity without the conflicts of doubt and an~ 

guila of anticipation. 


To 
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To a& is far eafier than to fuffer; yet we every day fee the 
progrefs of life retarded by the ves mmertie, the mere repugnance 
to motion, and find multitudes repining at the want of that 
which nothing but idlenefs hinders them from enjoying. The 

cafe of Tantalus, in the region of poetic punifhment, was fome- 
what to be pitied) becaule the fruits that hung about him re- 
tired from his hand ; but what tendernefs can be claimed by 
thofe who, though perhaps they fuifer the pains of Tantalus, 
will never ‘lift their hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this torpid genera- 
tion than murmurs and complaints; murmurs at uneafinefs 
which only vacancy and fufpicion expofe them to feel, and com- 
plaints of diftrefles which it is in their own power to remove. 
Lazinefs is commoly affociated with timidity. Ejther fear ori- 
ginally prohibits endeavours by infufing defpair of fuccefs ; or 
the frequent failure of irrefolute fitruggles, and the conftant de- 
fire of avoiding labour, imprefs by degrees falfe terrors on the 
mind. But fear, whither natural or acquired, when once it 
has full poffeflion of the fancy, never fails to employ it upon 
vifions of calamity, fuch as, if they are not diffipated by ufeful 
employment, will foon overcaft it with horrors, and embiter 

life not only with thofe miferies by which all earthly beings are 
’ really more or lefs tormented, but with thofe which do not yet 
exift, and which can only be difcerned by the perfpicacity of 
1 EE 

Among all who facrifice future advantage to prefent inclina~ 
tion, fcarcely any gain fo little as thofe that fuffer themfelves to 
freeze in idlenefs. Others are corrupted by fome enjoyment of 
more or lefs power to gratify the paffions ; but to neglect our 
duties.merely.to avoid the labour of performing them, a labour 
which is always punctually rewarded, is furely to fink under 
weak temptations. Idlenefs never can fecure tranquillity ; the 
call of reafon and of confcience will pierce the clofeft pavilion 
of the fluggard; and, though it may not have force to drive him 
from his down, will be loud enough to hinder him from fleep. 
Thofe moments which he cannot refolve to make ufeful by de- 
~ voting them to the great bufinefs of his being, will itill be u- 
furped by powers that will not leave them to his difpofal ; re- 
morfe and vexation will feize upon them, and forbid him to en- 
joy what he is fo defirous to appropriate. 

There are other canfes of inactivity incident to more active 
faculties and more acute difcernment. He to whom many ob- 
jects of purfuit arife at the fame time will frequet atly hefitate be- 
tween different defires, tilla rival has precluded him, or che ange 
his courfe as new attractions prevail, aa harafs Bivaalt without’ 
advancing. He who fees different ways to the fame end, will, 
unlefs he watches carefully over his own conduét, lay out too 
much of his attention upoa the comparifon of probabilities, aud 

the 
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the adjuftment of expedients, and paufe in the choice of his toad, 
till fome accident mtercepts his journey. He whofe penetration 
extends to remote confequences, and who, whenever he applies 
his attention to any defign, difcovers new profpedts of advan- 
tage, and poffibilities of improvement, will not eafily be per-' 
fuaded that his projeé is ripe for execution ; but will fuperadd 
one contrivance to another, endeavour to unite various pur pofes 
in one’ “operation, multiply complications, and refine niceties, 
till he is entangled in his own fcheme, and bewildered in the 
perplexity of various intentions. He that refolves to unite 
all the beauties of fituation in a new purchafe, muft wafte his 
life ia roving to no purpofe from province to province, He 
that hopes in the fame houfe to obtain every convenience, may 
draw plans and ftudy Palladio, but will never lay a flotes He 
will attempt a treatife on fide important fubjeét, and amafs 
materials, confult authors and ftudy all the dependent and col- 
lateral parts of learning, but never conclude himfelf qualified to 
write. He that has abilities to conceive perfection, will not 
eafily be content without it; and fince perfection cannot be 
reached, will lofe the opportunity of doing well in the vain hope 
of auieeamneble excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the probability 
that it will be much fhorter tlian nature allewe, ought to awaken 
every man to the active profecution of iihbeeo we he is defirous 
to periorm. It is true, that no diligence can afcertain fuccefs ; 
death may intercept the fwifteft career; but he who is cut off 
in the execution of an honeft undertaking, has at leaft the ho- 
nour of falling in his rank, and has fought, the battle, though 
he miffed the victory. 


Nuns. 135. TUESDAY, Jury :2, 1751. 


Coelum, non animum mutant.---~Hor: 


Place may be chang’d; but who can change his mind? 


fis is impoflible to take a view on any fide, or obferve any of 
a the varions claffes that form the great community of the 
World, without difcovering the in Bacnbe of example ; and ad- 
mitting with new tonviGabn the obfervation of Ariftotle, that 
Man i is an_ imitative being.” The greater, far the greater 
number, follow the track which others have beaten, without 
any curiofity after new difcoveries, or ambition of trufting 
themfelves to their own condud. And, of thofe who break the 
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ranks and diforder the uniformity of the march, muft return 
in a fhort time from their deviation, and prefer the equal and 
fteady fatistagtion of fecurity bears the frolics of caprice and 
the honours of adventure. 

In queftions difficult or dangerous it ig indeed natural to re- 
pofe upon authority ; and when fe-e happens to predominate, 
vipon the authority of thofe whom we do not in general think 
wifer than ourfelves. Very few have abilities requifite for the 
difcovery of abftrufe truth ; and of thofe few fome want leifure, 
and fome refolution. But itis not fo eafy to find the reafon of 
the univerfal fubmiffion to precedent where every man might 
fafely judge for himfelf ; where no irreparable lofs can be hae 
zarddd, nor any mifchief of long continuance incurred. Vanity 
might te expected to operate where the more powerful paflions 
are not awakened; the mere pleafure of acknowledging no fn- 
perior might produce flight fingularities, ar the hope of gaining 
fome new degree of happinefs awaken the mind to invention or A 
experiment. 

if in any cafe the fhackles of prefcription could be wholly 
fhaken off, and the imagination left to act without controul, on 
what occafion fhould it be expected, but in the fele¢tion of law- 
ful pleafure? Pleafure, of which the eflence is choice; which 
compullion difiociates from every thing to which nature has 
united it; and which owes not only its vigour but its being to 
the Tiles of liberty. Yet we fee that the fenfes, as well as 
the reafon, are regulated by credulity ; and that mot will feel, 
or fay that they feel, the gratifications which others have tauglit 
them to expect. 

At this time of untverfal migration, when almoft every one, 
confiderable enongh toattraé regard, has retired, or is preparing 
with all the earneftnefs, of diftrefs to retire into the country ; 
when nothing is to be heard but the hopes of {peedy departure, 
or the complaints of involuntary delay ; T have often been 
tempted to enquire what hap pinefs is to be gained, or what i n= 
convenience to be avoided, by this ftated Ee ae Of the bir 
of paffage, fome follow the fummer, and fome the winter, ae 
they live upon futtenance which only fummer or winter can 
fapply ; but of the annual flight of buman rovers itis much 
harder to affign the reafon, becanfe they do not appear either 
to find or feek any thing which is not equally afforded by the 
town and country. 

I believe that many of thefe fuysitives may have heard of men 
whofe continual wilh was for the vqui et of retirement, who 
watched every opportunity to feel away from obfervation, to 
forfake the crowd, and delight themfelves with the focwty of fo- 
litude. There is indeed fcarcely any writer who has not ccle- 
brated the happinefs of rural privacy, and delighted hunfelt 
and his reader with the melody of birds, the whilper of groves, 
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and the marmut of rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent 
of capicity, or greatnefs of exploits, that has not left behind 
him fome memorials of lonely wifdom, and filent dignity. 

But almoft all abfurdity of condué arifes from the imitation 
of thofe whom we cannot refemble. ‘Thofe who thus tettified 
their wearinefs of tumult gad hurry, and hafted with fo much 
eagernefs to the leifure of retreat, were either men overwheln- 
ed ‘with the preflure of d ifficult employments, harraffed with 
importunities, and diftra@ed with multiplicity ; or men wholly 
engrofled by fpeculative fciences, who having no other end of 
life but to learn and t each, found their fearches interrupted by 
the common commerce of civility, and their reafonings difs 
jointed by frequent interruptions. Such men might reafonably 
fly to that eafe and convenience which their condition allowed 
them to find only in the country, The flatefman who devoted 
the greater part of his time to the public, was defirous of keep- 
ing the remainder in his own power. The general, ruffled with 
dangers, wearied with labours, and ftunned with acelamations, 
giadly fnatched an interval of filence and relaxation. The na- 
turali{t was unhappy where the works of Providence were not 
always before him. The reafoner could adjuft his fyftems- 
ouly were his mind was free from the intrufion of outward 
objects. 

Such examples of folitude very few of thofe who are now 
haftening from the town have any pretentions to plead in their 
own juftification, fince they cannot pretend either wearinefs of 
labour or defire of knowledge. They purpofe nothing more 
than to quit one [cene of idlenefs for another, and after having 
trifled in. public, to fleep in fecrefy.. The utmoft that they can 
hope to gain is the change of ridicnloufaels-to obicurity, and 
the privilege of having fewer witnefles toa life of folly. _ He 
who is not tuificiently important to be difturbed in his purfuits, 
but {pends ail his hours according to his own inclination, and 
has more hours than his mental faculties enable him to fill 
either with enjoyment or defires, can have nothing to demand 
of fhades and vaileys. As bravery is faid to be a panoply, in- 
fignificancy is always a fhelter. 

Theye are, however, pleafures and advantages in a rural 
fituation, wt Each are not confined to philofophers and heroes, 
The frefhnefs of the air, the verdure of the woods, the paint 

of the meadows, and the unexhaufted variety hich fummer 
{catters upon the earth, may eafily give delight to an unlearned 
f{pectator. It 1s not neceflary that he who looks with pleafure 
on the colours of a flower fhould ftudy the principles of vege- 
tation, or that the Ptolemaic and Copernican fyttem fhould be 
compared before the light of the fun can gladden, or its 
warmth invigorate. Nav elty is itfelf a fource of gratification ; 
and Malton juitly obferves, that to him who has been long pent 
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up imcities, no rural obje& can be prefented which will not de- 
light or refrefh fome of his fenfes. 

“Y et even thefe ealy pleafures are miffed by the Sone) part 
of thofe who wafte their fummer in the country. Should any 
man purfue his acquaintances to their retreats, he would find 
few of them liltening to Philomel, loitering in woods, or pluck- 
ing daifies, catching the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 
ing the gentle corulcations of declining day. Some will be dif- 
covered at a window by the road fide, rejoicing when a new 
cloud of duft gathers towards them, as at the approach of a 
momentary fupply ef converfation, and a thort relief from the 
tedioufnefs of unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the acya- 
cent villages, where they look only upon houfes as in the reft 
of the year, with no change of objects but what a remove to 
any new ftreet in London might have given them. The fame 
fet of acquaintances till fete together, and the form of life 1s 

not otherwife diverfified than by doing the fame things in a dif. 
ferent place. They pay and receive SHES in“the ufual form, 
they frequent the walks in the morning, they deal cards at 
night, they attend tothe fame tattle, and dance with the fame 
partners; nor can they at their return to their former habita- 
tion congratulate themfelves on any other advantage, than that 
they have paffed their time like others of the fame rank: and 
have the fame right to talk of the happinefs and beauty of the 
country, of happinefs which they never felt, and beauty which 
they never regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertainments, and to fubfitt 
upon its own ftock, is not the prerogative of every mind. 
There are indeed underftandings fo fertile and comprchenfive, 
that they can always feed refleétion with new fupplies, and fuf- 
fer nething from the preclufion of adventitious amufements ; 
as fome cities have within their own walls enclofed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a fege. But others live 
only from day to day, and muft be conflantly enabled, by fc- 
reign fupplies, to keep out the encroachments of langout and 
ftupidity. Such could not indeed be blamed for hovering 
“within reach of their ufual pleafure, more than any other ani. 
mal for not quitting its native element, were not their faculties 
contraéed by their own fault, But Jet not_thofe who go into 
the country, merely becaufe they dare not be left alone at home, 
boat their love of nature, or their qualifications for folitude ; 
nor pretend that they receive inflantaneous infufions. of wifdona 
from the Dryads, and are able, when they leave fmoke and 
noife behind, to aét, or think, or reafon for themfelves, 
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Nums. 136, SATURDAY, JuLy 6, 175% 


7K cfdos yak mcd &-N0dg ofeae avons TANG» 
Fs yerecoy wey vevbes via Deeety, AAO ies rseyg ek 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefts hnm as the gates of hell. .--Porr. 


ae HE regard which they whofe, abilities are chialonead in the 
works of imagination claim from the reft of mankind,: 
aries in a great motte from their influence on futurity.. 
Rank may be conferred by princes, and wealth bequeathed by 
mifers or by robbers ; but the honours of a lafting name, and 
the veneration of diftant ages, only the fons of learning have 
the power of beftowing, While therefore it continues one of, 
the charaeriftics of rational nature to decline oblivion, au- 
thors never can be wholly overlooked in the fearch after hap- 
pinefs, nor become contemptible but by their own fault. 

The man who contiders himtelf as conftituted the ultimate 
judge of difputable charaéters, and entrufted with the diftribu- 
tion of the laft terreftrial rewards of merit, ought to fummon 
all his fortitude to the fupport of his integrity, and refolve to 
difcharge en office of fuch dignity with the moft vigilant cau- 
tion and {crupulous juftice. To deliver examples to pofterity, 
and to regulate the opinion of future times, is no flight or tri- 
vial nnderieetaes nor is iteafy to commit more atrocious trea- 
fon againft the great’republic of humanity, than by falfifying its 
records, and mifguiding its decrees. 

To featter praive or blame without regard to juttice, is to de= 
ftroy the diftinttion of good and evil. “Many have no other 
teft of actions than general optnion; and all are fo far influ- 
enced by a fenfe of reputation, that they are often reftrained by 
fear of reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when other. 
principles have loft their power ; nor can any f{pecies of profti- 
tution promote general depravity more than that which de- 
ftroys the force of praife, by fhewing that it may be acquired 
without deferving it, and which, by fetting free the active and 
ambitious from the dread of infamy, lets loofe the rapacity of 
power, and weakens the only authority by which greatuefs is 
controuled. 

Praife, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only to its 
fearcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and will no 
longer raife expectation, or animate enterprize. It is therefore 
not only neceflary, that wickednefs, even when it is not fafe to 
eenfure it, be denied applaufe, but that goodnefs be commended 
enly in proportion to its degree; and that the garlands, due to 
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the great benefactors of mankind, be not fuffered to fade upow 
the brow of him who can boat only petty fervices and eafy 
virtues. 

Had thefe maxims been univerfally received, how much 
would have been added to the tafk of dedication, the work on 
which all the power of modern wit has been euianited2 > How 
few of thefe initial panegyrics had appeared, if the author 
had been obliged firft to find a man of virtue, then to di- 
ftinguifh the diftind fpectes and degree of his defert, and at 
laft to pay him only the honours which he might juftly claim. 
It is much eafier to learn the name of the laft man whom 
chance has exalted to wealth and power, to obtain by the in- 
tervention of fome of his domeftics the privilege of addret= 
fing him, or in confidence of the general acceptance of flattery, 
to venture on an addcefs without any previous folicitation 5 
and after having heaped upon him all the virtues to which 
philofophy has afligned a name, inform him how much more 
might be truly faid, did not the fear of giving pain to his mo« 
defty reprefs the raptures of wonder and the zeal of venera- 
tion. 

Nothing has fo much degraded literature from its natural 
rank, as the practice of indecent and promifcuous dedication ; 
for what credit can he expeé who profeffes himfelf the hire+ 
ling of vanity, however profligate, and without fhame or fcru- 
ple celebrates the worthlefs, dignifies the mean, and gives to 
the corrupt, licentious, and opprefiive, the ornaments which 
ought only to add grace to truth, and lovelinefs to innocence ? 
Every other kind of adulteration, however thameful, however 
mifchievous, is lefs deteftable than the crime of counterfeiting 

characters, and fixing the ftamp of literary fanGtion fbep the 
drofs and refufe of the world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the cohote 
load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the greater part ought 
to fall upon their patrons. If he that hires a bravo, partakes 
the guilt of murder, why fhould he who bribes a fatterer hope 
to be tempted from the fhame of falfehood? The unhappy 
dedicator is feldom without fome motives which obftraé, 
though not deftroy, the liberty of choice ; he is opprefied by 
miferies which he hopes to relieve, or inflamed by ambition 
which he expects to gratify. But the patron has no incite- 
ments equally violent; he can receive only a fhort gratification, 
with which nothing but ftupidity could fuppofe him to be 
pleafed. The real fatisfaétion which praife can afford is by 
repeating aloud the whifpers of confcience, and by {hewing us 
that we have not endeavoured to deferve well’ in vain. Every 
other encomiuin is, to an intelligent mind, fatire and reproach; 
the celebration of thofe virtues which we feel ourfelves ta 
want, can only 1: apres a quicker fenfe of our ewn defects, and 
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thew that we have not yet fatisfied the expectations of the 
world, by forcing us to obferve how much fiction muft contri- 
bute to the completi on of our character. 

Yet fometimes the patren may claim indulgence : for it does 
nat always happen, that the encomiaft has been much encon~- 
raged to his attempt. Many a haplefs author, when his book, 
and perhaps his dedication, was ready for the prefs, has waited 
long before any any one would pay the price of proftitution, 
or confent to hear the praifes deftined to infure his name again{t 
the cafualties of'time; and many a complaint has been vented 
againft the decline ae learning, and neglec& -of genius, when 
either parfimonious prudence “has declined expence, or honeft 
indignation rejected falfehood. But if at laft, after long en- 

uiry and innumerable difappointments, he fad’ a lord willing 
ts hear of his own eloquenee and tafte, a ftatefman defirous 
of knowing how a friendly hiftorian will reprefent his condu&, 
ot 2 lady delighted to leave to the world fome memorial of her 
wit and beauty, fuch weaknefs cannot be cenfured as an in- 
ftance of enormous depravity. The wifeft man may by a di- 
Iigent folicitor be furprifed in the hour of weaknefs, and per- 
fuaded to folace vexation, or invigorate hope, with the mufic 
of flattery. 

To cenfure all dedications as adulatory and fervile, would 
difcover rather envy than juftice. Praife is the tribute of me- 
rit; and he that has iaconteftibly diftinguifhed himfelf by any 
public performance, has a right to all the honours which the 
public can beftow. To men thus raifed above the reft of the 
community, there is no need that the book or its author fhould 
have any particular relation; that the patron is known to de- 
ferve refpeét, is fufficient to vindicate him that pays it. To 
the fame regard from particular perfons, private virtue and 
lefs confpicuous excellence may be fometimes entitled An 
author may with great propriety inferibe lis work to him b 
whofe encouragement it was undertaken, or by whofe libera- 
lity he has been enabled to profecute it, and he may juttly re- 
joice in his own fortitude that dares to refeue merit from ob- 
feurity. 


Afcribus exemplis videor te cludere: mifce 
Ergo aliquid noftris.de moribus.----.-- 


Thus much I wil! indulge thee for thy eafe, 
And mingle fomething of our time to pleate.---Dayprn, Jun. 


I know not whether greater relaxation may not be indulged, 
and whether hope as well as gratitude may not unblameably 
produce a dedication; but let the writer who pours out his 
praifes bat to propitiate power, or attract rhe attention of 
greatnefs, be cautious lett his defire betray him to exuberant 
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enlogies. We are naturally more apt to pleafe ourfelves with 
the future than the pait; and while we luxuriate in expeéta- 
tion, may be eafily perfuaded to purchafe what we yer rate 
only by imagination, at a higher price than experience will 
warrant. 

But no ay ivate views or perfonal regard can difcharge any 
man from his general obligations to virtue and to truth. Te 
may happen in the various combinations of life, that a good 
man may receive favours from one, who, notwithf tanding his 
accidental beneficence, cannot be jufily prepofed to the imi- 
tation of ethers, and whom, therefore, he muit find fome 
other way of rewarding than by public celebrations. Self-love 
has indeed many powers of feducement, but it furely ought 
not to exalt any individual to equality with the colle€tive body 
of mankind, or perfuade him that a benefit conferred on him 
is equivalent to every other vittue. Yet many upon falfe 
principles of gratitude have ventured to extol wretches whom 
all but their dependents numbered among the reproaches of 
the {pecies, and whom they would likewife have beheld 
with the fame {corn had they not been hired to difhoneft ap- 
probation, 

To encourage merit with praife is the great bufinefs of 
literature ; but praife muff lofe its influence by unjuft or ne- 
gligent diftribution ; and he that impairs his value may be 
charged with mifapplication of the power that genius puts 
into his hands, and with fquandering on eu the recompence 
of virtue. 


Nuns. 137. TUESDAY, Juty 9, 1751. 


Dom Fitant ulti vitia, in contraria current.---—Hor. 


-»--Whilft fools one vice condemn, : 
They run into the oppofite extreme.----CREECH 


“HAT wonder is the effet of ignorance, has been often ob- 
ferved. The awful ftillnefs of attention, wich which the 
mind is overf{pread at the firft view of an unexpé seen efieé, ceafes 
when we have leifure to difentangle complications and CES 
gate caufes. Wonder is a paufe of reafon, a {udden ceflation of 
the mental progrefs, which latts only while the underftanding 

is fixed upon fome fingle idea, and is at an end when it reco- 
vers force enough to divide the obje& into its 3 parts, or mark 
ihe 
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the intermediate prsaeioas from the firft agent to the laft con~ 
fequence. 

It may be neon with ail truth, that ignorance is often 
the effe& of wonder. Jt is common for thofe who have never 
accuflomed themfelves to the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated 
their confidence by conquefts over difficulty, to fleep in the 
gloomy quiefcence of aftonifhment, without any eflort to ani- 
mate enquiry or difpel obfcurity. What they cannot immedi- 
ately conceive, they confider as too high to be reached, or too 
extenfive to be comprehended; they therefore content them- 
felves with the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they 
have no-hopes of performing, and refign the pleafure of ra- 
tional contemplation to more pertinacious ftudy or more active 
faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanic art, many are of a form 
fo different from that of their firft materials, and many con- 
fift of parts fo numerous and fo nicely adapted to each other, 
that it is not poffible to view them without amazement. But 
when we enter the fhops of artificers, oblerve the various tools 
by which every operation is facilitated, and trace the progrefs 
of a manufacture through the different hands, that, in fucceflion 
to each other, contribute to its perteCtion, we foon difcover that 
every fingle man has an eafy tafk, and that the extremes, how- 
ever remote, of natural rudenefs Kea artificial elegance, are en- 
pa, by a regular concatenation of effects, of which every one 

35 introduced by t that which precedes it, and equally aes eg 
as which is to follow, s 

The fame is the flate of intelle@tual and manual Repeat 
ences. Long calculations or complex diagrams affright the ti- 
sonorous and unexperienced from a fecond view 3 but if we have 
fill iufficient to analife them into fimple principles, it will be 
difcovered that our fear was groundlefs. Divide and conquer, 
isa principle equally juft in {cience as in policy. Complication 
is a {pecies of confederacy, which, while it continues united, 
bids defiance to the moft aétive ad vigorous intelleét; but SE 
which eves; member 1s feparately weak, aud which may there- 
fore be quick ly fubdued if it can once broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has obferved, is to at- 
terapt but little at atime. The wildeft excurfions e. the mind 
are made by fhort flights giana repeated ; the mott lofty 
fabrics of fcience are formed by the continual accumulation of 
ftugle propofitions. : : 

{t often happens, whatever be the caufe, that impatience of 
Icbour, or dread of mifcarriage, feizes thofe who are moft di- 
Hinguil fhed for quicknefs of apprehenfion ; and that they who 
misht with greateft reafon promife themfelves victory, are leaft 
willing gtohazardthe encounter. This difidence, where the at- 
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tention is not laid afleep by lazinefs, or diffipated by pleafures? 
can arife only from confufed and general views, fuch as negli- 
gence f{natches in hatte, or from the difappointment of the firft 
hopes formed by arrogance without reflection. To expec that 
the intricacies of {cience will be pierced by a carelefs glance, or 
the eminences of fame afcended without labour, is to expect a 
particular privilege, a power denied to the reft of mankind ; 
but to fuppofe that the maze is infcrutable to diligence, or the 
heights inacceflible to perfeverance, is to fubmit to the tyranny 
of fancy, and enchain the mind in voluntary fhackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge by difcovering and conquering new 
regions of the intelleG@tual world. To the fuscets of fuch under- 
takings perhaps fome degree of fortuitous happinefs is neceflary, 
which no man can promife or procure to himfelf; and there- 
fore doubt and irrefolution may be forgiven in him that ven- 
tures into the unexplored abyffes of truth, and attempts to find 
his way through the fluctuations of uncer tainty, and the con- 
fli&ts of contradiction. But when nothing more is required, than 
to purfue a path already beaten, to trample obftacles which o- 
thers have demolifhed, why fhould any man fo much diftruft 
his own intellect as to imagine himfelf unequal to the attempt ? 

It were to be withed that they who devote their lives to ftudy 
would at once believe nothing too great for their attainment, 
and confider nothing as too little for their regard; that they 
would extend their notice alike to {cience and to life, and unite 
fome knowledge of the prefent world to their acquaintance with 
paft ages and remote events. 

Nothing has fo much expofed men of learning to contempt 
and ridicule, as their ignorance of things which are known to! 
all but themfelves. Thofe who have been taught to confider 
the inftitutions of the fchools, as giving the laft perfection to 
human abilities, are furprifed to fee men wrinkled with ftudy, 
yet wanting to “be inftruéted in the minute circumftances of 
| propriety, or the neceflary forms of daily tranfaction ; and 
quickly fhake off their reverence for modes of education, aehich 
they find to produce no ability above the reft of mankine. 

“ Books, ” fays Bacon, “can never teach the ufe of books.” 
The aca muit learn by commerce with mankind to reduce 
his {peculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to 
the purpofes of life. 

It is too common for thofe who have been bred to {cholaftic 
profeffions, and paffed much of their time in academies where 
nothing but learning confers honours, to difregard every other 
qualification, and to imagine that they fhall find mankind ready 
to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd about them for 
inftruction. They therefore ftep out from their cells into the 
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open world, with all the confiderice of authority and dignity of 
importance: they look round about them at once with igno- 
rance and {corn on a race of beings to whom they are equally 
unknown and equally contemptible, but whofe manners they 
muft imitate, and with whofe opinions they muft comply, if 
they defire to pafs their time happily among them. 

To leffen that difdain with which fcholars are inclined to look 
on the common bufinefs of the world, and thé unwillingnefs 
with which, they condefcéend to learn what is not to be found 
in any fyftem of philofophy, it may be neceffary to confider, 
that though admiration is excited by abflrufe refearches and 
remote difcoveries, yet pléafure is not given, nor affection con- 
ciliated, but by fofter accomplifhments, and qualities more eafily 
communicable to thofe about us: He that can only converfe 
upon queftions, about which only a fmall part of mankind has 
knowledge fufficient to make them curious, mutt lofe his days 
in unfocial filence, and live in the crowd of life without a com- 
panion. He that can only be ufeful on great occafions, may die 
without exerting his abilities, and ftand a helplefs {petator of 
a thoufand vexations which fret away happinefs, and which no- 
thing is required to remove but a little dexterity of condu& 
and readinefs of expedients. Bh 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to fet him 
above the want of hourly affiftance, or to extinguith the defire 
of fond endearments, and tender oflicioufnefs ; and therefore, 
no one fhould think it unneceffary to learn thofe arts by which 
friendfhip may be gained. Kindnefs is preferved by a conftant _ 
reciprocation of benefits or interchange of pleafure; but fuch 
benefits only can be beftowed, as others are capable to receive, 
and fuch pleafures only imparted, as others are qualified to en- 
joy. : 

By this defcent from the pinnacles of art no honour will be 
loit ; for the condefcenfions of learning are always overpaid by 
gratitude, Anelevated genius employed in little things, ap- 
pears, to ufe the fimile of Longinus, like the fun in his evening 
declination, he remits his fplendour, but retains his magnitude, 
and pleafes more though he dazzles lefs. 
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Noms. 138. SATURDAY, Jury 13, 1'751. 


----Tecum Jibeat mihi fordida rura 
Atque humiles habitare cafas, et igere Cervos.----ViRG. 


With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural {ports. 


. TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 
rpuiouca the contempt with which you have treated 

the annual migrations of the gay and bufy part of man- 
kind, isjaftified by daily obfervation, fince moft of thofe 
who leave the town, neither vary their entertainments nor 
enlarge their notions ; yet I fuppofe you no not intend to 
repeeient the practice itfelf as ridiculous, or to declare that 
he whofe condition puts the diftribution i: his. time into his 
own power may not properly divide it between the town and 
country. 

That the country, and only the country, difplays the inex- 
hauttible varieties of nature, and fupplies the philofophical 
mind with matter for admiration and enquiry, never was de- 
nied; but my curiofity is very little attracted by the colour 
ofa amie: the anatomy of an infect, or the ftruéture of a 
neft; I am generally employed upon human manners, and 
therefore fill up the months of rural leifure with remarks on 
thofe who live within the circle of my notice. If writers 
would more frequently vifit thofe regions of negligence and 
aber’, they might diverfify their réprefentations, and multiply 
their images, for in the country are original characters chiefly 
to be found. In cities, and yet more in courts, the minute 
‘difcriminations which diftinguith one from another are for the 
moft part effaced, the peculiarities of temper and opinion are 
gradually worn away by promifcuous converfe, as angular 
bodies and uneven furfaces lofe their points and afperities by 
frequent attrition againft one another, and approach by de- 
grees to uniform rotundity. The prevalence of fafhion, the 
influence of example, the defire of applaufe, and the dread of 
cenfure, obftruct the natural tendencies of the mind, and check 
the fancy in its firft eflorts to break forth into experiments 
of caprice. 

Few inclinations. are ns {trong as to grow up into habits, 
when they muft ftruggle with the conftant oppofition of fettled 
forms and eftablifhed cuftoms. But in the country every man 
is a feparate and independent being: folitude flatters irregu- 
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larity with hopes of fecrecy ; and wealth, removed from the 
mortification of comparifon, and the awe of equality, {wells 
into contemptuous confidence, and fets blame and laughter at 
defiance ; the impulfes of nature at unreftrained, and the dif- 
polition dares to fhew itfelf in its true form, awithout any 
difguife of hypocrify, or decorations of elegance. Every one 
indulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and 
lives with no other view than to pleafe himfelf, without en- 
quiring how far he deviates from the general prattice, or con- 
fidering others as entitled to any account of his fentiments or 
actions. If he builds or demolithes, opens or enclofes, deluges 
or drains, it is not his care what may be the opinion of thofe 
who are fkilled in perfpeétive or architecture, it is fufficient 
that he has no landlord to controul him, and that none has 
any right to examine in what projects the lord of the manor 
{pends his own money on his own grounds. 

For this reafon it is not very common to want fubje@s for 
rural converfation. Almoft every man is daily doing fome- 
thing which produces merriment, wonder, or refentment, among 
his neighbours. This utter exemption from reftraint leaves 

every anomalous quality to operate in its full extent, and 
fuffers the natural chara¢ter to diffufe itfelf to every part of 
life. The pride which, under the check of public obfervation, 
would have been only vented among fervants and domettics, 
becomes ina country baronet the torment of a province, and 
inftead of terminating in the deftruction of China-ware and 
glailes, ruins tenants, difpofleffes cottagers, and harafles villa- 
ges with actions of trefpafs and bills of indiétment. 

It frequently happens that even without violent paffions, or 
enormous corruption, the freedom and laxity of a ruftic life 
produces remarkable particularities of condudt or manner. In 
the province where I now refide, we have one lady eminent 
for wearing a gown always of the fame cut and colour ; ano- 
ther for fhaking hands with thofe that vifit her; anda third 
for unthaken refolution never to let tea or coffee enter her 
houfe. 

But of all the female characters which this place affords, I 
have found none fo worthy of attention as that of Mrs Bufy, 
the widow, who loft hér hufband in her thirtieth year, and has 
fince pafled her time in the manor-houfe, in the government 
of her children, and the management of the eftate. 

Mrs Bufy was married at eighteen, from a boarding- f{chool, 
where fhe had paffed her time like other, young ladies in needs 
work, with a few intervals of dancing and reading. When 
fhe became a bride, fhe {pent one winter with her hufband in 
town, where having ‘no idea of any coaverfation beyond the 
formalities of a vifir, the found nothing to engage her paffions ; 
and when fhe had hota one night at court, and two at an 
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opera, and feen the Monument, the Tombs and the Tower, 
fhe concluded that London had nothing more to fhew, and 
wondered that when women had once feen the world they could 
not be content to ftay at home. She therefore went willingly 
to the ancient feat, and for fome years ftudied houfewifery 
under Mr Bufy’s mother, with fo much affiduity, that the old 
lady, when fhe died, bequeathed her a caudle-cup, a foup- 
difh, two beakers, and a cheft of table-linen {pun by herfelf. 

Mr Bufy finding the economical qualities of his lady, refign- 
ed his affairs wholly into her hands, and devoted his life to his 
pointers and his hounds. He never vifited his eftates, but to 
deftroy the partridges or foxes ; and often committed {uch de- 
vaftations in the rage of pleafure, that fome of his tenants re~ 
fufed to hold their lands at the ufual rent. Their landlady per- 
fuaded them to be {atisfied, and entreated her hufband to dif- 
mifs his dogs, with many exact calculations of the ale drank by 
his companions, and corn confumed by the horfes, and remon- 
ftrances againft the infolence of the huntfman, and the frauds 
of the groom. The huntfman was too neceflary to his happi- 
nefs to be difcarded ; and he had ftill continued to ravage his 
own eftate, had he not caught a cold and a fever by fhooting 
mallards in the fens. His fever was followed by a confump- 
tion, which in a few months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs Bufy was too much an economift to feel either joy or 
forrow at his death. She received the compliments and con- 
folations of her neighbours in a dark room, out of which fhe 
ftole privately every night and morning to fee the cows milk- 
ed; and after a few days declared that fhe thought a widow 
might employ herfelf better than in nurfing grief; and that, 
for her part fhe was refolved that the fortunes of her children 
fhould not be impaired by her negleét. 

She therefore immediately applied herfelf to the reformation 
of abufes. She gave away the dogs, difcharged the fervants of 
the kennel and ftable, and fent the horfes to the next fair, but 
rated at fo high a price that they returned unfold. She was 
refolved to have nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 
be employed in common drudgery. They loft their flecknefs 
and grace, and were foon purchafed at half the value. 

She foon difencumbered herfelf from her weeds, and put on 
a riding hood, a coarfe apron, and fhort petticoats, and has 
turned a large manor into a farm, of which fhe takes the ma- 
nagement wholly upon herfelf. She rifes before the fun to 
order the horfes to their geers, and fee them well rubbed 
down at their return from work; fhe attends the dairy morn- 
ing and evening, and watches when a calf falls, that it may be 
carefully nurfed; fhe walks out among the fheep at noon, 
counts the lambs, and obferves the fences, and, where fhe 

finds 
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finds a gap ftops it with a buth till it can be better mended. 
In harveft fhe rides afield in the waggon, and is very liberal of 
her ale from a wooden bottle. At her leifure hours fhe looks 
goofe eggs, airs the wool-room, and turns the cheefe. 

When refpe& or curiofity bring vifitants to her houfe fhe 
entertains them with prognoftics of a-fcarcity of wheat, or a 
xot among the fheep, and always thinks herfelf privileged to 
difmifs them, when fhe is to fee the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the rooft. 

The only things negleéted about her are her children, whom 
fhe has taught nothing but the loweft houfehold duties. In my 
laft vifit 1 met Mifs Bufy carrying grains to a fick cow, and 
was entertained with the accomplifhments of her eldeft fon, a 
youth of fuch early maturity, that though he is only fixteen, 
fhe-can truft him to fell corn in the market. Her younger 
daughter, who is eminent for her beauty, though fomewhat | 
tanned in making hay, was bufy in pouring out ale to the 
ploughmen, that every one might have an equal fhare. 

I could not but look with pity on this young family doom- 
ed by the abfurd prudence of their mother to ignorance and 
meannefs ; but when I recommended a more elegant education, — 
was anfwered, that fhe never faw bookith or finical people 
grow rich, that fhe was good for nothing herfelf till fhe had 
forgotten the nicety of the boarding-fchool. ‘ 

I am, yours, &c. 
Bucoxus. 


Nu pig. 339. TUESDAY, Joy "16, 175: 


wa---- Sit quod vis fimplex duntaxat et unum.---Hor. 


Let ev’ry piece be fimple and be one. 


1: is required by Ariftotle to the perfection of a tragedy, and 
is equally neceflary to every other f{pecies of regular com- 
P%ition, that it fhould have a beginning, a middle and an 
end, The beginning,” fays he “ is that which has nothing 
neceflarily previous, but to which that which follows is natu- 
Tally confequent ; the end, on the contrary, is that which by 
neceflity, or at leaft according to the common courte of things, 
fucceeds fomething elfe, but which implies nothing confe- 
quent to itfelf; the middle is conneéted on one fide to fome- 

thing 
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thing that naturally goes before, and on the other to fomething 
that naturally follows it.” 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critic for the difpo- 
fition of the different parts of a well conftituted fable. It muff 
begin, where it may be made intelligible without introduction ; 
and end, where the mind is left in repofe, without expectation 
of any farther event. : The intermediate paflages muft join the 
laft effe& to the firft chine, by a regular and unbroken concate- 
nation ; nothing muft be qhanktere inférted which does not ap- 
parently arife from fomething foregoing, and properly make 
way for fomething that fucceeds it. 

This precept is to be underftood in its rigour only with re- 
{pect to great and effential events, and cannot be extended in 
the fame force to minuter circumftances and arbitrary decora 
tions, which yet are more happy as they contribute more to 
the main defign ; for it is always a proof of extenfive thought 
and accurate circumf{peétion, to promote various purpofes by 
the fame a&t ; and the idea of an ornament admits ufe, though 
it feems to exclude neceflity. 

Whoever purpofes, as it is exprefled by Milton, “to build 
the lofty rhyme,” muft acquaint himfelf with{this law of poe- 
tical architecture, and take care that his edie be folid as weil 
as beautiful; that nothing ftands fingle or independent, fo as 
that it may be taken away without injuring the reft; but that 
from the foundation to the pinnacles one part reft fro upon 
another. ‘ 

This regular and confequential diftributicn ‘is among com- 
mon authors frequently negie‘ted; but the failures of thofe 
whofe example can have no influence, may be fafely overlook- 
ed, nor is it of much ufe to recall obfcure and unregarded names 
to memory for the fake of {porting with their infamy. But if 
there is any writer whofe genius can embellifh impropriety, 
and whole authority can make error venerable, his works are 
the proper objects of critical inguifition. To expunge faults 
where there are no excellencies, as a tafk equally ufelefs with 
that of the chemift, who employs the arts of feparation and re- 
finement upon oré in which no precious metal.is contained to 
reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samfon Agoniftes has been celebrated as the 
fecond work of the great author of Paradife Loft, and oppofed 
with all the confidence of triumph to ’the dramatic perfor- 
mances of other nations. It contains indced juft fentiments, 
maxims of wifdom, and oracles of piety, as many paffages 
written with the ancient fpirit of choral poetry, in which 
is a juft and -pleafing mixture of Seneca’s moral declama- 
tion, with thé wild enthufiafm of the Greek writers. It 
is cheefore worthy of examination, whether a performance 
thus illuminated with genius, and enriched with learning, ts 

compoted 
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compofed according to the indifpenfable laws of Ariftotelian 
criticifm: and, omitting at prefent all other confiderations, 


whether it exhibits a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
The beginning, is undoubtedly beautiful and proper, opening 
with a graceful abruptnefs, and proceeding naturally to a mourn~ 


ful recital of faéts neceflary to be known. : 


Samfon. A little onward Jend thy guiding hand 
To thefe dark -fteps a little farther on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun and fhade; 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from ‘my tafk of fervile toil, 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me. 
---O wherefore was my birth from Heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel ?--- 
---Why was my breeding order’d and prefcrib’d, 
As of a perfon feparate to Goa, 
Defign’d for great exploits; if I muft die 
Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out? 
---Whom have I to complain of but myfelf? 
Who this high gift of ftrength, committed to me, 
In what part lodg’d, how eafily bereft me, 
Under the feat of filence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. 


His foliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company of men 
ef his own tribe, who condole his miferies, extenuate his fault, 
and conclude with a folemn vindication of Divine juftice. So 
that at the conclufion of the firft aét there is no defign laid, no 
difcovery made, nor any difpofition formed towards the fubfe- 

uent event. 

In the fecond a&, Manoah, the father of Samfon, comes to 
feek his fon, and being {hewn him by the chorus, breaks out 
into lamentations of his mifery, and comparifons of his prefent 
with his former ftate, reprefenting to him the ignominy 
which his religion fuffers, by the feftival this day celebrated in 
honour of Dagon, to whom the idolaters afcribed hig overs 
throw. 


Rinses) Thou bear’ft 
Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault ; 
Bitterly haft thou paid and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. A worfe thing yet remain 
This day the Philiftines a pop’lar featt 
Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 
Great pomp and facrifice, and praifes loud 
To Dagon, as their god, who hath deliver’d 
Thee, Samfon, bound and blind into their hands 
Them out of thine, who flew’ft them many a flain, 


. 


Samfon, touched with this reproach, makes a reply equally 
penitential and pious, which his father confiders as the effufion 
of prophetic confidence. 

Sami/oite 
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Samfon.  ------- God, be fure, 
» Will not connive or linger thus provok’d, 
But will arife and his great name affert : 
Dagon mutt ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difcomfit, as fhall quite defpoil him 
@f all thefe boafted trophies won on me. 
Monoah. With caufe this hope relieves thee, and thefe words 
I asa prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 


This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to animate or ex- 
afperate Samfon, cannot, I think, be cenfured as wholly fu- 
perfluous; but the fueceeding difpute, in which Samfon con- 
tends to die, and which his father breaks off, that he may go 
' to folicit his releafe, is only valuable for its own beauties, and 
and no tendency to introduce any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Dalilah ; with 
all her shoe t artifices, and allurements. This produces a 
dialogue, in a very high degree elegant and inftrudtive, from 
which fhe retires, after fhe has exhaufted her perfuafions, and 
is no more feen ‘or heard of; nor has her vifit any effet but 
that of raifing the character or Samfon. 

In the fourth at enters Harapha, the giant of Gath, whofe 
name had never been mentioned before, and who has now no 
other motive of coming than to fee the man whofe ftrength 
and actions are fo loudly celebrated. 


Haraph.----Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform’d, 
Incredible to me: in this difpleas’d, 
That I was never prefent in the place 
Of thofe encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other’s force in camp or lifted fields : 
And now am come to jee of whom fuch noile 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to furvey, 
If thy appearance anfwer loud report. 


Samfon challenges him to the combat; and, after an inter- 
change of reproaches, elevated by repeated defente on one 
fide, “and imbittered by contemptuous infults on the other, 
Harapha retires ; we then hear it determined by Samfon, and 
the chorus, that no contequence good or bad will proceed from 
their interview. 


Chorus. He will direétly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counlel ftir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 


Saf, He mutt alledge fome caufe, and offer’d fight 
Will not dare mention, left a queftion rile, 
Whether he durft accept the offer or not ; 
And that he durit not, plain enough appear *d, 
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At laft, in the fifth a&, appears a meflenger from the lords 
affembled at the feftival of Dagon, with a fummons by which 
Samfon is required to come and entertain them with fome’ 
proof.of his ftrength. Samfon, after a fhort expoftulatéon, 
difmiffes him with a firm and refolute refufal; but during the 
abfence of the meflenger, having a while defended the proprie- 
ty of his condudt, he at laft declares himfelf moved by a fecret 
impulfe to comply, and utters fome dark prefages of a great 
event to be brought about by his agency, under the direction 
(£ Providence. 


Samf. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some roufing motions in me, which difpofe 
To fomething extraordinary my thoughts, 
I with this meflenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be fure, that may difhonour 
Our law, or ftain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be ought of prefage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By fome great act, or of my days the laft, 


" While Samfon is conduéted off by the meffenger, his father 
returns with hopes of fuecefs in his folicitation, upon which he 
confers with the chorus till the dialogue is interrupted, firft by 
a fhout of triumph, and afterwatds by fcreams of horror and 
agony. As they ftand deliberating where they fhall be fecure, 
a man who had been prefent at the fhew enters, and relates how 
Samfon having prevailed on his guide to’ fuffer him to lean a. 
gainft the main pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the 
roof upon the fpectators and himfelf, 


eee Thofe two mafly pillars, 
With horrible confufion, to and fro, , 
He tuge’d, he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole reof after them, with burft of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who fat beneath------ 
meee Samfon with thefe inmixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame detftruction on himfelf. 


This is undoubtedly a juft and regular cataftrophe, and the 
poem, therefore, has a beginning and an end which Ariftotle 
himfelf could not have difapproved; but it mnft be allowed to 
want a middle, fince nothing pafies between the firft aG& and 
the laft, that either haftens or delays the death of Samfon. The 
whole drama, if its fuperfluities were cut off, would fearcely 
fill a fingle a&; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance has 
admired, and bigotry applauded. 


“od ee 
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Nuns, 140. SATURDAY, Jury 20, 1751. 


enene= Quis tam lucili faator inepte eft, 
Ut nen hoc fateatur..----Hor. 


What doating bigot, to his faul<s fo blind, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find ? 


T is common,” fays Bacon, “ to defire the end without 

enduring the means.” Every member of fociety feels 
and acknowledges the neceflity, of detecting crimes, yet fcarce 
any degree of virtue or reputation is able to fecure an informer 
from public ‘hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
the ufefulnefs of critical difquifitions, yet he that attempts to 
fhew, however modeftly, the failures, of a celebrated writer, 
fhall furely irritate his admirers, and incur the imputation of 
envy, captiou{nefs, and malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I fhall ier to examine 
the fentiments of Multon’s tragedy, which, though much lefs 
liable to cenfure than the difpofition of his plan, are like thofe 
of other writers, fometimes expofed to juft exceptions for want 
ef care, or want of difcernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they confift more or 
lefs with the character and circumftances of the perfon to whom 
they are attributed, with the rules of the compof tioa in which 
they are found, or zewath the fettled and unalter: ble nature of 
things. 

Iti is common among the’ tragic poets to introduce their per- 
fons alluding to events or opinions, of which they could not 
poflibly have any knowledge. The barbarians of remote or 
newly difcovered regions often difplay their fkill in European 
learning. The god er love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatift ; and a late writer 
has put Harvey’s doétrine of the circulation of the blood into 
the mouth of a Turkifh ftatefman, who lived near two centu- 
ries before it was known even to philofophers or anatomilts. 

Milton’s learning, which acquainted him with the manners 
of the ancient eaftern nations, and his invention, which required 
no afliftance from the common cant of poetry, have preferved 
him from frequent outrages of local or chronological propric ty. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of which it is not very 
likely that his chorus-dhould have feat and has made Alp 
the general name of a mountain, in a region where the Alps 


could fcarcely be known. 
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¢ 


No medicinal liquor can afutice, 
‘’ Nor breath of cooling air from fhowy Alp. 


He has taught Samfon the tales of Circe, and the Syrens, at 
which he apparently hints in his colloquy with Dalilah. 


I know thy trains, 
Tho’ dearly to my coft, thy gins and toils, 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have pow’r. 


But the groflett error of this kind i is the folemn introduction 
of the Phcenix in the laft fcene, which is faulty, not only as it 
is incongr uous to the perfonage to whom it is afcribed, but as 
it is fo evidently contrary to reafon and nature, that it ought 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in a ferious poem. 


---- Virtue giv’n for loft, 
Depreft, and overthrown, as feem’d, 
Like that felf-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embott 
That no fecond knows, nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocautt ; 
From out our afhy womb now teem’d, 
Revives, reflourifhes, then vigorous moft 
When moft unactive deem’d ; 
And tho’ her body die, her fame furvives, 
A fecular bird ages of lives. 


Another fpecies of impropriety, is the unfuitablenefs of 
thoughts to the general character of the poem. The feriouf- 
nefs and folemnity of tragedy neceflarily rejeéts all pointed or 
epigrammatical expreffions, all remote conceits and oppofition 


of ideas. Samfon’s complaint is therefore too elaborate to be 
natural. 


As in the land of darknefs, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And bury’d; but O yet more miferable ; 
Mytelf my fepulchre, a moving grave ! : 
Bury’d, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From wortt of other evils» pains and wrongs. 


All allufions to low and trivial obje&ts, with which contempt 
is ufually affociated, are doubtlefs unfuitable to a fpecies of 
compofition which ought to be always awful, though not al- 
ways magnificent. The remark therefore of the chorus on 
good and bad news, feems to want elevation. 


Manoah. A little tay will bring fome notice hither 
Chor. Of good or bad fo great, of bad the fooner; 
‘For evil news rides poft, while good news baits. 


s But 
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But of all meannefs, that has leaft to plead which is pro- 
duced by mere verbal conceits, which depending only upon 
founds, lofe their exiftence by the change of a fyllable. Of 
this kind is the following dialogue. 


t 


Chor. But had we beft retire? I fee a form. 
Samf. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 
Chor. But this another kind of tempeft brings. 
Samf. Be lefs abftrufe, my riddling days are paft, 
Chor. Wook now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his ftride, 
The giant Harapha,---- 


And yet more defpicable are the lines in which Manoah’s 
paternal kindnefs is commended by the chorus. 


Father’s are wont to fay up for their fon’s, 
hou for thy ion art bent to day owt all.---- 


Samfon’s complaint of the inconveniencies of imprifonment 
is not wholly without verbal quaintnefs. 


----I, a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air, imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp. 


From the fentiments we may properly defcend to the confi- 
deration of the language, which, in imitation of the ancients, 
is through the whole dialogue remarkably fimple and unadorn- 
ed, feldom heightened by epithets, or varied by figures; yet 
fometimes metaphors find admiflion, even where there confift- 
ency is not accurately preferved. Thus Samfon confounds lo# 
quacity with a fhipwreck. . 


How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who, like a foolith pilot, have /hipwreck’d 
My ve/fel trufted to me from above, 
Glorioufly rigg’d; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have divzlg’d the fecret gift of God 


To a deceitful woman!--.----- 


And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a report. 


Fle’s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame ‘ 


The verfification is in the dialogue much more fmooth and 
harmonious than in the parts allotted to the chorus, which are 
often fo harfh and diffonant, as fearce to preferve, whether 
the lines end with or without rhymes, any appearance of me- 
tricel regularity. 


Or 
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‘Or do my eyes mifreprefent ? Can this be he, 
That heroic, that renown’d, 

Trrefiftible Samfon; whom unarm’d 

No ftrength of man, or fierceft wild beaft could withftand ; 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid? 


Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Milton, critical 
' integrity requires that I fhould endeavour to difplay his excel- 
: lencies, though they will not eafily be difcovered in fhort quo- 
tations, becaufe they confift in the juftnefs of diffufe reafonings, 
or in the contexture and method of continued dialogues ; this 
play having none of thefe defcriptions, fimilies, or {plendid fen- 
tences, with which other tragedies are fo lavifhly adorned. 
Yet fome paflages may be feleCted which feem to deferve par- 
ticular notice, either as containing fentiments of paflion, re- 
prefentations of life, precepts of c onduét, or fallies of ima- 
gination. It is not eafy to give a ftronger teprefentatien of the 
wearinefs of defpondency, than in the words of Samfon to his 
father. 


4 


----I feel my genial fpirits droop, 
My hopes all flat; nature within me feems 
In all her functions weary of herfelf; 

} My race of glory run, and race of fhame; 
And I fhall fhortly be with them that reft. 


The reply of Samfon to the flattering Dalilah affords a juft 
and ftriking defcription of the ftratagems and allurements o¢ 
feminine hypocrify. 


----Thefe are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of ev’ry woman falfe like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to fubmit, befeech, 

And reconcilement move with feign’d remorfe, 
CeAfefs and promife wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her hufband, how far urg’d his patience hears, 
His virtue or weaknefs which way to aflail: 
Then with more cautious and inftructed fkill 
Again tranfgrefles, and again fubmits. 


When Samfon has refufed to make himfelf a fpeftacle at 
the feaft of Dagon, he firft juftifies his behaviour to the cho- 
rus, who charge him with having ferved the Philiftines, by a 
very juft diftin@tion ; and then deftroys the common excufe of 
cowardice and fervility, which alsa confound temptation 
with compulfion, 


Chor. Yet with thy ftrength thou ferv’ft the Philiftines. 
Samf. Not in their idol worfhip, but by labour 
Honet 
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Honeft and lawful to deferve my food 

Of thofe who have me in their civil power. 
Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward aéts defile not. 
Samf: Where outward force conftrains, the fentence holds, 

But who conftrains me to the temple of Dagon, 

Not dragging? The Philiftine lords command. 

Commands are no conftraints. If I obey them, 

I do it freely, vent’ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 

Set God behind. 


The complaint of blindnefs which Samfon pours out at the 
beginning of the tragedy is equally addreffed to the paffions 
and the fancy. The enumeration of his miferies is fucceeded 
by a very pleafing train of poetical images, and concluded by 
fuch expoftulations and wifhes, as reafon too often fubmits to 
learn from defpair. 


O firft created beam, and thou great Word 

Let there be light, and light was over all; 

Why am I thus hereav’d thy prime decree? 

The fun to me is dark, 

And filent as the moon, 

When fhe deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light fo neceflary is to life, 

And almoft life itfelf; if it be true, 

That light is in the foul, ; 

She all in ev’ry part; why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 
' So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d? 

And not, as feeling, thro’ all parts diffus’d, 

That fhe may look at will thro’ ev’ry pore. 


Such are the faults and fuch the beauties of Samfon Ago~ 
niftes, which I have fhewn with no other purpofe than to prc- 
mote the knowledge of true criticifm. The everlafting verdure 
of Milton’s laurels has nothing to fear from the blafts of ‘ma- 
lignity ; nor can my attempt produce any other effect, than to 
ftrengthen their fhoots by lopping their luxuriance, 
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Hilarifque, tamen cum pondere, vitus.---STAT: wy / 


Greatnefs with eafe, and gay feverity- 


e ‘ 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

OLITICIANS have long obferved, that the greateft events 
Pp may be often traced back to flender caufes. Petty competi- 
tion or cafual friendfhip, the prudence of a flave, or the garru- 
lity of a woman, have hindered or promoted the moft important 
{chemes, and feteaed or retarded the revolutions of empire. 

Whoever fhall review his life will generally find, that the 
whole tenor of his conduét has been determined by fome acci-~ 
dent of no apparent moment, or by acombination of inconfider- 
able circumftances, aéting when his imagination was unoccupied, 
and his judgment unfettled; and that his principles and aétions 
have taken their colour from fome fecret infufion, mingled with- 


out defign in the current of his ideas. The Scfees that predo- 3 


minate in our hearts; are inftilled by imperceptible communi- 
cations at the time when we look upon the various fcenes of 
the world, and the different employments of men, with the 
neutrality of inexperience ; and we come forth from the nur- 
fery or the fchool, invariably deftined to the purfuit of great 
acquifitions, or petty accomplifhments. 

Such was the impulfe by which Ihave been kept in motion 
from my earlieft years. I was born to an inheritance which 
gave my childhood a claim to diftin€tion and careffes, and was 
accuftomed to hear applaufes before they had much influence 
on my thoughts. The firft praife of which I remember myfelf 
fenfible, was that of good humour, which, whether I deferved 
it or not when it was beftowed, I have fince made it my whole 
bufinefs to propogate and maintain. 

When I was fent to fchool, the gaiety of my look, and the 
livelinefs of my loquacity, ae gained me admiffion to hearts 
not yet fortified againft affeCtion by artifice or intereft. 1 was 
entrufted with every ftratagem, and aflociated in every fport ; 
my company gave ulacrity to a frolic, and gladnefs to a holi- 
day. I was indeed fo much employed i in adjufting fchemes of 
diverfion, that | had no leifure for my tafks, but was furnifhed 
with exercifes, and mftructed in my leffons, by fome kind pa- 
tron of the higheft clafles. My mafter, not fufpe&ting my de- 
ficiency, or unwilling to deteét what his kindnefs would not 
punifh, nor his impartiality excufe, allowed me to efcape with a 


flight 
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flight examination, laughed at the pertnefs of my ignorance, 
and the {prightlinefs of my abfurdities, and could not forbear 
to thew that he regarded me with fuch tendernefs, as genius 
and learning can feldom excite. From fchool I was difmiffed 
to the univerfity, where I foon drew upon me the notice of the 
younger {tudents, and was the conftant partner of their morn- 
ing walks, and evening compotations, 1 was not indeed much 
Beebe for literature, but was looked on with indulgence as 
aman of parts, who wanted nothing but the dulnefs of a fcho- 
lar, and might become eminent whenever he fhould condefcend 
to ered and attention. My tutor a while reproached me with 
negligence; and repreffed my fallies with a fupercilious gravity; 
yet having natural good-humour lurking in his heart, he could 
not long hold out againit the power of hilarity, but after afew 
months began to relax the mutcles of difciplinarian morofenefs, 
received me with {miles ‘after an elopement, and, that he might 
not betray his truft to his fondnefs, was content to fpare my 
diligence by increafing his own. 

Thus I continued to diffipate the gloom of collegiate aufte- 
rity, to-walle my own life in idlenefs, and lure others from 
their ftudies, till the happy hour arrived, when ] was fent to 
London. I foon difcovered the town to be the proper element 
of youth and gaiety, and was quickly diftinguifhed as a wit by 
the ladies, a {pecies of beings only heard of at the univerfity, 
whom I had no fooner the happinefs of approaching than I de- 
voted all my faculties to the ambition of pleafing them. 

A wit, Mr Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, is not always 
a man who, by the action of a vigorous fancy upon comprehen- 
five knowledge, brings diftant ideas unexpectedly together, who 
by fome peculiar acutenefs difcovers reizmblances in objeéts dif- 
fimilar to common eyes, or by mixing heterogeneous notions, 
dazzles the attention with fudden fcintillations of conceit. A 
lady’s wit is aman who can make ladies laugh, to which, how- 
ever eafy it may feem, many gifts of nature, and attainments 
of art muft commonly concur. He that hopes to be conceived 
as a wit in female affermblies, fhould have a form neither Yo a- 
miable as to ftrike with admiration, nor {fo coarfe as to raife 
difguft, with an underitanding too feeble to be dreaded, and too 
forcible to be defpifed. The other parts of the character are 
more fubje& to variation; it ‘was formerly eflential to a wit, 
that half his back fhould be covered with a fnowy fleece, and at, 
a time yet more remote no man was a wit without his es la 
the days of the Spectator a {nuff-bex feems to have been indif- 
penfible ; but in my time an embroidered coat was lufficient, 
without any precife regulation of the reft of his drefs. 

But wig’ and boots and fnutf-boxes are vain withoutia perpe- 
tual Leelineion to be merry 5 and who can always find fupplies 
of mirth! Juvenal indeed, in his comparifon of the two op- 
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pofite philofophers, wonders only ‘whence an* unexhauffed 
fountain of tears could be difcharged: but had Juvenal, with 
all his {pirit, undertaken my province, he would have found 
conftant gaiety equally difficult to be fupported. Confider, Mr 
Rambler, and compaffionate the condition of a man, who has 
taught every company_to expe from him a continual feaft of 
laughter, an unintermitted ftream of | jocularity. The tafk of 
every other flave has an end. ‘The rower in time reaches the 
port; the lexicographer at laft finds the conclufion of his alpha~ 
bet; only tne haplefs wit has his labour always to begin, the 
call for novelty is never fatisfied, and one jeft only raifes ex- 
pectation of another. 

I know that, among men of learning and afperity, the re- 
tainers to the female world are not much regarded ; yet I can- 
not but hope that if you knew at how deara rate our honours 
are purchafed, you would look with fome gratulation on our 
fuccefs, and with fome pity-on our mifcarriages. Think on the 

_mifery of him who is condemned to cultivate barrennefs and 
ranfack vacuity ; who is obliged to continue his talk when his . 
meaning is fpent, to raife merriment without images, to harafs 
his imagination in queft of thoughts which he cannot ftart, and 
his memory in purfuit of narratives which he cannet overtake ; 
obferve the effort with which he ftrains to conceal defpondency 
by a,fmile, and the diftrefs in which he fits while the eyes of 
the company are fixed upon him as their laft refuge from filence 
and dejection. 

It were endlefs to recount the fhifts to which I have been re- 
duced, or to enumerate the different fpecies of artificial wit. 
| regularly frequented coffee-houfes, and have often lived a 

week upon an expreflion, of which he who dropped it did not 
know the value. When fortune did not fayour my erratic in- 
duftry, I gleaned jefts at home from obfolete farces. . To col- 
lo& wit was indeed fafe, for I conforted with none that looked 
mitch into hooks ; but to difperfe it was the difficulty. A feem« 
ing negligence was often ufeful, and I have very fuccefsfully 
made’a reply not to what the lady had faid, but to what it was 
convenient for me to hear ; for very few were fo perverfe as 
io retify a miltake which had given occafion to a burit of mer- 
iment. Sometimes I drew the converfation. up by degrees to 
2 proper point, and produced a conceit which I had treafured 
up, like fportfmen who boaft of killing the foxes which they 
lodge in the covert. Eminence is however in fome happy mo- 
ménts gained at lefs expence; I have delighted a whole circle 
at one time with a feries of quibbles, and made myfelf good 
company at another, by fcalding my fingers, or miftaking a | 
lidy’s lap for my own chair. 

Lhefe are artful deceits and ufeful expedients ; but expe- 
dients are at length exhaufted, and deceits Bertste as Time it- 
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felf, among other injuries, diminithes the power of pleating» 
and I-now find in my forty-fifth year many pranks and pleafan- 
tries very coldly received, which had formerly filled a whole 
room with jollity and acclamation. Jam under the melancholy 
neceflity of fupporting that charaéter by ftudy, which I gained 
by levity, having learned too late that gaiety muit be recom- 
mended by higher qualities, and that mirth can never pleafe 
long but as the efilorefcence of a mind loved for its luxuriance, 
but efteemed for its ufefulnefs. 
Iam, &c. 

PapiLius. 
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#0E. ET LAAEG 
fee > 
Ti@herr’® arr” xmaveubin cov abeues tio non 


Fi bee u? ovne eviceve or sAMproc 


Kus yap Daru? ererux]o wirwpsor, ue twuz 


Avegs (stePaya. Homer. 


A giant thepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the relt, and folitary reigns, 
In fhelter thick of horrid fhade reclin’d; 
4 And gloomy mifchiefs labourin his mind. 
A form enoimous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ftature or in face.----PoPge 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, ; 
¥ AVING been accuftomed to retire annually from the 
town, I lately accepted the invitation of Eugenio, who has 
an eftate and feat in a diftant county. As we were unwillins 
to travel without improvement, we turned often from the direct 
road to pleafe ourfelves with the view of nature or of art; we 
examined every wild mountain and medicinal {pring, criticifed 
every edifice, contemplated every ruin, and compared every 
f{cene of action with the narratives of hiftorians. By this fuc- 
cefiion of amufements we enjoyed the exercife of a journey 
without fuffering the fatigue, and had nothing to regret bre 
that, by a progrefs fo leifurely and gentle, we miffed the ac- 
ventures of a poft-chaife, and the pleafure of alarming villages 
with the tumult of our paflage, and of difguifing our infignit'- 
cancy by the dignity of hurry. 
The firft week after our arrival at Eugenio’s houfe was paflo:! 
in receiving vifits from his ekebbantss who crowded about hi: 
a wit 
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with all the eagernefs of benevolence ; fome impatient to leara 
the news of the court and town, that they might be qualified by 
authentic information to dictate to the rural politicians on the 
next bawling day ; others defirous of his intereft to accommo- 
date difputes, or of his advice in the fettlement ef their for- 
tunes and the marriage of their children. 

The civilities which he had received were foon to be re- 
turned ; ahd I paffed fome time with great fatisfaétion in roving 
thtough the country, and viewing the feats, gardens, and plan- 
tations, which are fcattered over it. My pleafure would indeed 
have been greater had I been fometimes allowed to wander 1n a 
park or wildernefs alone, but to appear as the friend of Eugenio 
was an honour not to be enjoyed without fome inconveniencies ; 
fo much was every one folicitous for my regard, that I could 
feldom efcape to folitude, or fteal a moment from the emulation 
of complaifance, and the vigilance of officioufnefs. 

In thefe rambles of good neighbourhood, we frequently pafled 
by a houfe of unufual magnificence. While I had my curiofity 
yet diftraéted among many novelties, it did not much attrac my 
obfervation ; but in a fhort time | could not forbear furveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the wall which enclofed 
the gardens, the difpofition of the fhades that waved over it, and 
the canals, of which I could obtain fome glimpfes through the 
trees from our own windows, gave me reafon to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than [had yet {een inthat province. I there- 
fore enquired, as we rode by it, why we never, amongft our ex- 
curfions, {pent an hour where there was fuch an appearance of 
fplendour and affluence. Eugenio told me thatthe feat which I 
fo much admired, was commonly called in the country~the 
haunted houfe, and that no vifits were paid thereby any of the 
gentlemen whom [ had yet feen. As the haunts of incorporeal 
beings ate generally ruinous, negleéted, and defolate, I eafily 
conceived that there was fomething to be explained, and told 
him that I fuppofed it only fairy ground, on which we might ven- 
ture by day-light without danger. ‘The danger,” fays he, 
“is indeed only that of appearing to folicit the acquaintance of 
aman, with whom it is not poffible to converfe without infamy, 
and who has drivea from him, by his infolence or malignity, 
every human being who can live without him.” 

Our converfation was then accidentally interrupted ; but my — 
inquifitive humour being now in motion, could not reft without 
a full account of this newly difcovered prodigy. 1 was foon 
informed that the fine houfe and fpacions gardens were haunted 
by Squire Blufter, of whom it was very eafy to learn the cha- 
racter, fince nobody had regard for him fufficient to hinder 
them from telling whatever they could difcover. 

Squire Blafter is defcended of an ancient family. The eftate 
which his anceftors had immemorially poileffed was much aug- 
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mented by Captain Blufter, who ferved under Drake'in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and the Blufters, who were before only 
petty gentlemen, hae from that time frequently repre fented 
the fhire in parliament, been chofen to prefent addreffes, and 
given laws at hunting-matches and races. They were eminent. 
ly hofpitable and popular, till the father of this gentleman died 
ofan eleétion. His lady went tothe grave foon after him, and 
left the heir, then only ten years old, to the care of his grand- 
mother, who would not fuffer him to be controiled, hacdate the 
could not bear to hear him cry 3 and never fent fan to ichool, 
becaufe fhe was not able to live without his epmpany: She 
taught him however very early to infpect the fteward’s ac- 
counts, to dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch the fer- 
vants at ajunket; fo that he was at the age of eighteen acom- 
plete mafter of all the lower arts of domeltic policy , had often 
on the road detected combinations between the coachman and 
the oftler, and procured the difcharge of nineteen maids for 
illicit corre{pondence with cottagers and chair-women, 

By the opportunities of parfimony which minority affords, 
and which the probity of his guardians had diligently improved, 
a very large {um of money was accumulated, and he Forse! bats 
felf, when he took’his affairs into his own hands, the riceft man 
in the county. It has been long the cufiom of this family to 
celebrate the heir’s completion of his twenty-firft year, by an 
entertainment, at which the houfe is thrown open to all that are 
inclined to enter it, and the whole province flocks together as 
to a general feftivity. On this occafion young Blufter exhibited 

the firit tokens of his future eminence, by fhaking his purfe at 
an old gentleman who had been the intimate felon of his father, 
and offering to wager a greater fum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a practice with which he has, at one time or other, in- 
fulted every freeholder within ten miles round him. 

His next aéts of offence were committed in a contentions and 
{piteful vindication of the privileges of his manors, and a rigor. 
ous and relentlefs profecution of every man that prefumed to’ 
violate his game. As he happens to have no eftate adjoining 
equal to his own, his oe are often borne without refit. 
ance, for fear of a long fuit, of which he delights to count the 
expences without the leat phot about the event; for he 
knows, that where nothing but an honorary right is Gontefted, 
the poorer antagonift muft always fuffer, whatever fhall be the 
laft decifion of the law. 

By the fuccefs of fome of thefe difputes, he has fo elated his 
infolence, and by reflection upon‘the gene ral hatred which they: 
have brought upon him, fo irritated his virulence, that his whole 
life is fpent i in meditating or executing mifchief. It is his com- 
mon practice to procure ae hedges to be broken in the night, 
and then to demand fatisfaction for damages which his grounds 

have 
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have fuffered from his neighbour’s cattle. An old widow was 
yelterday foliciting Eugenio to enable her to eepyeTn her only 
cow then in the pound by Squire Blufter’s order, who had fent 
one of his agents to take advantage of her calamity, and per- 
fuade her to fell the cow at an under rate. He has driven a _ 
day-labourer from his cottage, for gathering blackberries in a 
hedge for his children; and has now an old woman in the coun. 
ty-jail for atre{pafs hick fhe committed, by coming into hig 
ground to pick up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. Diftres will 
fly to ivamediate refuge, withotit much confideration of remote 
confequences. Blufter has therefore a defpotic authority in 
many families, whom he has affifted, on prefiing occafions, with 
larger fums than they can eafily repay. The only vifits that 
he makes are}to thefe houfes of misfortune, where he enters 
with the infolence of abfolute command, enjoys the terrors of 
the family, exacts their obedience, riots at their charge, and in 
the height of his joy infults the father with menaces, and the 
daughters with obfcenity. 

He is of late fomewhat lefs offenfive ; for one of his debtors, 
after gentle expoftulations, by which he was only irritated to 
grofler outrage, feized him by the fleeve, led him trembling in- 
to the court-yard, and clofed the door upon him in a ftormy 
night. He took his ufual revenge next morning by a writ ; but 
the debt was difcharged by the affiftance of Eugenio. 

It is his rule to fuffer his tenants to owe him rent, becanfe by 
this indulgence he fecures to himfelf the power of rou wire when | 
ever he has an inclination to amufe himfelf with calamity, and 
feaft his ears with entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is 
fometimes capricioufly liberal to thofe whom he happens to a- 
dopt as favourites, and lets his lands, at a cheap rate, his farms 
. are never long unoccupied ; and when one is ruined by oppref- 
fion, the pofibility of better fortune quickly lures another to 
fupply his place. 

Such isthe life of Squire Blufter ; aman in whofe power for- 
tune has liberally placed the means of happinefs, but who hag 
defeated all her gifts of their end by the depravity of his mind. 
He is wealthy without followers; he is magnificent without wit- 
neffes ; he has birth without waidgices! and influence without dig- 
nity. His neighbours feorn him as a brute ; his dependents 
dread him as an opprefior ; ; and he has only Pag gloomy comfort 
of reflecting, that if he is hated, he is likewite feared. 

lam, &c. 
VaGULUSs. 
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Moveat cornicula rifum. 
Furtivis nudata coloribus.---Hor. 


Left when the birds their various colours claim a 
Stripp’d of his ftolen pride, the Crow forlorn 
Should ftand the laughter of the public {corn.---FRANCIs, 


yA igulaee the innumerable practices by which intereft or 
envy have taught thofe who live upon literary fame to 
difturb each other at their airy banquets, one of the moft com- 
mon is the charge of plagiarifm. When the excellence of a 
new compofition can no longer be contefted, and malice is com- 
pelled to give way to the unanimity of applaufe, ‘there is yet 
this one expedient to be tried, by which the author may be de- 
graded, though his work be Peveiienicea and the excellence 
which we cannot obfcure, may be fet at fuch a diftance as not 
to overpower our fainter luftre. 

This accufation is dangerous, becaule, even when it is falfe, 
it may be fome times urged with probability. Bruyere declares, 
that we are come into the world too late to produce any thing 
new, that nature and life are preoccupied, and that defcription 
and fentiment have been long exhaufted. It 1s indeed certain, 
that whoever attempts’any common topic, will find unexpected ’ 
coincidences of his thoughts with thofe of other writers ; nor 
can the niceft judgment always diftinguith accidental fimilitude 
from artful imitation. ‘There is ikewife a common {tock of 
images, a fettled mede of arrangement, and a beaten track of 
tranfition, which all authors fuppofe themfelves at liberty to 
ufe, and which produce the refemblance generally cbfervable 
among cotemporaries. So that in books which beft deferve the 
name of originals, there is little new beyond the difpofition of 
materials already provided ; the fame ideas and combinations 
of ideas have been long in the pofleffion of other hands; and 
by reftoring to every man his own, as the Romans muft have 
returned to their cots from the poffeflion of the world, fo the 
moft inveutive and fertile genius would reduce his follies to a 
few pages. Yet the author who imitates his predeceflors only 
by furnifhing himfelf with thoughts and elegancies out of the 
fame general magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect can be 
cenfured as a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, becaufe he digs 
his marble from the fame quarry, {quares his ftones by the fame 
art, and unites them in columns of the fame orders. 

Many 
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Many fubjets fall under’ the confideration of an author, 
which being limited by nature can admit only of flight and acci- 
dental diverfities. All definitions of the fame thing muft be 
nearly the fame; and defcriptions, which are definitions of a 
more lax and fanciful kind, muft always have in fome degree 
that refemblance to each other which they all have to their ob- 
je&@. Different poets defcribing the, {pring or the fea, would 
mention the zephyrs and the flower s, the billows and the rocks ; 
refle€ting on human_life, they would, without any communica~ 
tion of opinions, lament the deceitfulnefs of hope, the fugacity 
of pleafure, the fragility of beauty, and the frequency of cala~ 
mity; and for palliatives of thefe incurable miferies, they would 
concur in recommending kindnefs, te Bineranees, caution, and 
fortitude. 


_When therefore they are found in Virgil and Horace two 
‘ Goular paflages— 


: a ‘ 
He tibi erunt artes.----- 
~ Partere fubjectis, et debellare fuperbos.---+--V1RG. 


To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free: 
Thele are imperal arts, and worthy thee.---DRYDEN. 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem } 
Lenis in hoftem..--_~ Hor. 


Let Crefar fpread his conquefts far, 
Lets pleas’d to triumph than to f{pare. 


it is furely not Beet, to fuppofe with a late critic that one 
is copied from the other, fince neither Virgil nor Horace can 
be fuppofed ignorant of the common duties. of humanity, and 
the virtue of meecestien in fuccefs. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occafions remarked — 
how little of the honour of a victory belongs to the general, 
when his foldiers and his fortune have made their dedu€tions ; 
yet why fhould Ovid be fufpe&ted to have owed to Tully an 
obfervation which perhaps occurs to every man that fees or 
hears of military glories ? 


Tully obferves of Achilles, that had not Homer written, his 
valour had been without praife. 


Nifi Mias illa extitiffet, idem tumulus qui corpus ejus contexerat, nomen ejus 
ebruitiet. 


Unalets the Hliad had been publifhed, his name had been loft in the tomb that 
covered his body. 


Horace tells us with more Spe 8 that there were brave men 


before the wars of Troy, but they were loft in oblivion fer want 


of a pact. 
Vixere 
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Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; fed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Note, carent quia vate facrds 


‘ 
Before great Agamemnon reign’d, 
Reign’d kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whofe huge ambition’s now contain’d » 
% In the {mall compafs of a grave: 
In endlefs night they fleep unwept, unknown: 
No’bar.l had they to make all time their own.---FRANcIS. 


Tully enquires, in the fame oration, why, but for fame, we 
difturb a fhort life with fo many fatigues ? 


Quid eft quod in hoc tam exiguo vite curriculo et tam breyi, tantis nos in la 
boribus exerceamus ? 


Why in fo fmall a circuit of life fhould we employ ourfelves in fo many fatigues? 


Horace enquires in the fame manner— e 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
Multa? 


Why do we aim, with eager ftrife, 
At things beyond the mark of life? 


when our life is of fo fhort duration, why we form fuch nu- 
merous defigns? But Horace, as well as Tully, might difcover 
that records are needful to preferve the memory of aétions, and 
that no records were fo durable as poems; either of them 
might find out that life is fhort, and that we confume it in 
unneceflary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiétion fo widely fcattered’ and 
fo eafily cropped, that it is fcarcely juft to tax the ufe of them 
as an act by whick any particular writer is defpoiled of his 
garland; for they may be {aid to have been planted by the an- 
cients in the open road of poetry for the accomodation of their 
fucceflors, and to be the right of every one that has art to 
pluck them without injuring their colours or their fragrance. 
The paflage of Orpheus to hell, with the recovery and fecond 
lofs of Eurydice, have been defcribed after Boetius by Pope, 
_in fuch a manner as might joftly leave him fufpected of imi- 
tation, were not the images fuch as they might both have de- 
rived from more ancient writers. 


Quee fontes agitant metu 
Uitrices fcelerum dew 
Jam meefte lacrymis eadent, 
Non Ixionium caput 
Velox pracipitat rota. : 
Vou. II. S The 
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The pow’rs of vengeance, while they hear, 
Touch’d with compaffion, drop a tear; 
Ixion’s rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix’d in attention to the found.---F. Lewis. 


Thy ftone, O Syfiphus ftands ftill, 
Ixion refts upon his wheel, 

And the pale fpectres dance ? 
The furies fink upon their iron beds, 


Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miferans, ait--- 
Donemus, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugem. 


Subdu’d at length, Hell’s pitying monarch cry’d, 
The fong rewarding, let us yield the bride..---F. Lewis. 


He fung, and Hel! confented 

To hear the poet’s prayer ; 
Stern Proijerpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair, 


Heu, noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen fuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit. 


Nor yet the golden verge of day ‘begun 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life reftor’d, 
At once beheld, and loft, and was undone.---F. Lewis 


But foon, to foon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again the falls, again fhe dies, fhe dies! 


No writer can be fully conviéted of imitation, except there 
is a concurrence of more refemblance than can be imagined to 
have happened by chance ; as where the fame ideas are con- 
joined without any natural feries or neceflary coherence, or 
where not only the thought but the words are copied. Thus 
it can fearcely be doubted, that in the firft of the following paf- 
fages, Pope remembered Ovid, and that in the fecond he copied 
Crawthaw. 


" Sepe pater dixit, ftudium quid inutile tentas ? 


Meeonides nullas ipfe reliquit opes-------- 
Sponte fua carmen numeros veniebat ad apaos, 
Et quod conaber {cribere, verfus erat.---- Ovip. 


a 
‘ 


Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry’d, 

Ev’n Homer left no riches when he dy’d--- 

In verfe {pontaneous flow’d my native ftrain, 

Fore’d by no fweat or labour of the brain,----F. Lewis. 


I left no calling for this idle trade; 
No duty broke, no father difobey’d ! 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame. 
I lifp’d in numbers, fur the numbers came---Porg, 
--we This 
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e--e--This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can fay more ‘ 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeft man.----CRAWSHAW. 


This modett ftone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly fay, here lies an honeft man.---PorE. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impreffed by fenfible 
objects, or neceflarily arifing from the coalition or comparifon 
of common fentiments, may be with great juftice fufpected 
whenever they are found a fecond time. ‘Thus Waller proba- 
bly owed to Grotius an elegant compliment. 


" Here lies the learned Savil’s heir 
So early wife, and Jafting fair, 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old.---WALLER. 


Unica lux feculi, genitoris gloria, nemo 
Quem puerum, nemo credidit effe fenem.---GrRot. s 


The ages miracle, his father’s joy ! 
Nor old you would pronounce him, nor a boy.---F. Lewis. 


And Prior was indebted for a pretty illuftration to Alleyné’s 
poetical hiftory of Henry the Seventh, 


For nought but light itfelf, itfelf can thow, 
And only kings can write, what kings can do.---ALLEYNE. 


Your mufic’s power, your mufic maft difclofe, 
For what light is, ’tis only light that fhews.----- PRIoR. 


And with yet more certainty may the fame writer be cen- 
fured, for endeavouring the clandeftine appropriation of a 
thought which he borrowed, furely without thinking himfelf 
difgraced, from an epigram of Plato. 


Tn Madin ro xeto ur reoy curt TOM peey Ueacdus 
Ovg cbera, ot) bn orcllory & OvvorLecel. 


Venus, take my votive glafs, 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I fhall be, 


Venus let me never fee. + 


As-not every infltance of fimilitude ¢an be confidered as a 
proof of imitation, fo not every imitation ought to be ftig- 
matized as a plagiarifm, The adoption of a noble fentiment, 
or the infertion of a borrowed ornament, may fometimes aif 
play fo much judgment as will almoft compenfate for inven- 
tion ; and an inferior genius may, without any imputation of 
fervility, purfue the path of the ancients, provided he declines 


to tread in their footlteps. 
S2 Nomn. 
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’ 
Daphnidis arcum 
Fregifti et calamos: que tu, perverfe menalca, 
_ Et cum vidifti puero donata dolebas : 
b Et fi non aliqua nocuiffes; mortuus effes.--.VIRG 


The bow of daplnis and the thafts you broke; 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right; 
And but for mifchief, you had dy’ d for {pite. DR yDEN. 


if is impoffible to mingle in converfation without obferving 
the difficulty with which anew name makes its way into 
the world. The firft appearance of excellence unites multi- 
tudes againft it, unexpected oppolition rifes up on every fide; 
the celebrated nd the obf{cure join the confederacy ; ; fubtility 
furnifhes arms to impudence, a and invention leads on credulity. 

The ftrength and unanimity of this alliance is not eafily. con- 
ceived. It might be expe&ed that no man fhould fuffer his 
heart to. be inflamed with malice, but by injuries ; that none 
fhould bufy himfelf in contefting the pretenfions of another, 
but when fome right of his own was involved in the queftion ; 
that at leaft hoftilities commenced without caufe, fhould qnick- 
ly ceafe; that the armies of malignity fhould foon difperfe, 
when no common intereft could be found to hold them toge- 
ther ; and that the attack upon a rifing character fhould be left 
to thofe who had fomething to hope or fear from the event. 

The hazards of thofe that afpire to eminence would be much 
diminifhed if they had none but acknowledged rivals te encoun- 
ter. Their enemies would then be few, and what is of yet 
greater importance, would be known. But what caution is 
fufficient to ward of the blows of invifible affailants, or what 
force can ftand againft unintermitted attacks, and a‘continued 
fucceffion of enemies? Yet fuch is the ftate of the world, that 
no fooner can any man emerge from the crowd, and fix the 
eyes of the public upon him, than he ftands as a ‘atk to the 
arrows of lurking calumny,.and receives inthe tumult of ho~ 
ftility, from diftant and from namelefs- hands, wounds not al~ 
ways ealy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onfet againft the candidates for re- 
nown. 1s originally 1 incited by thofe who imagine themfelves in 
danger of fuffering by their fuccefs ; but whtn war is once de- 
clared. volunteers "flock to the ftandard, multitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment, and flying {quadrons are 
difnerfed to age part, fo pleafed with an opportunity of mif- 
chici, toot they toil without profpec of praife, and pillage 
witha hone of profit. 


When 
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- When any man has endeavoured to deferve diftinétion, he 
will be furprifed to hear himfelf cenfured where he could not 
expect to have been named; he will find the utmoft acrimony 
of malice among thofe whom he never could have offended.’ 

As there are to be found in the fervice of envy, men of every 
diverfity of temper and degree of underftanding, calumny is 
diffufed by all arts and methods of propagation. Nothing is 
too grofs or too refined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practifed ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable hoftility, but 
every weapon is accounted lawful, and thofe that cannot makea 
thruit at life are content to keep themfelves in play with petty 
malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and iu:potent difturbance. 

But as the induftry of obfervation has divided the moft mif- 
cellaneous and confufed affemblages into proper clafles, and 
ranged the infects of the fummer, that torment us with their 
drones or ftings, by their feveral tribes ; the perfecutors of 
merit, notwithftanding their numbers may be likewife -com- 
modioufly diftinguifhed into Roarers, Whifperers, and Modes 
yators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dangerous. He 
has no other qualification for a champion of controverly than 
a hardened front and ftrong voice. Having feldom fo much 
defire to confute as to filence, he depends rather upon vocifera- 
tion than argument, and has very little care to adjuft one 
part of his accufation to another, to preierve decency in his 
language, or probability in his narratives. He has always a 
ftore of reproachful epithets and contemptuous appellations, 
ready to be produced as occafion may require, which by con- 
ftant ufe he poars out with refiftlefs volubility. Tf‘the wealth 
of a trader is mentioned, he without hefitation devotes him 
to bankruptcy ; if the beauty and elegance of a lady be com- 
mended, he wonders how the town can fall in love with ruftic 
deformity ; if a new performance of genius happens to be 
celebrated, he pronounces the writer a hopelefs idiot, with- 
out knowledge of books or life, and without the underftanding 
by which it muft be acquired. His exaggerations are generally 
without effeét upon thofe whom he compels tohear them ; and 
though it will fometimes happen that the timorous are awed 
by his violence, and the credulous miftake his confidence for 
knowledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours to fupprefs 
foon recover their former ftrength, as the trees that bend to 
the tempeft ere€t themfelves again when its force is patt. 

The Whifperer is more dangerous . He eafily gains atten- 
tion by a foft addrefs, and excites curiolity by an air of im- 
portance. As fecrets are not to be made by promifcuous pub- 
lication; he calls a fele&t audience about him, and gratifies their 
vanity with an appearance of truft by communicating his in- 
telligence inalowvoicee Ofthe trader he can tell, that though 

he 
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he feems to manage an extenfive commerce, and talks i in high 
terms of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his reputa- 
tion; he has lately fuffered much by an expenfive projet, and 
had a greater fhare than is acknowledged in the rich fhip that 
perifhed by the ftorm. Of the beauty he has little to fay, 
but that they who fee her in a morning do not difcover all thofe 
graces which are admired inthe park. Of the writer he affirms 
with great certainty, that, though the excellence of the work be 
inconteftable, he can claim but a fmall part of the reputation ; 
that he owed moft of the images and fentiments to a fecret 
friend; and that the accuracy and equality of the ftile was pro- 
duced by the fucceffive correftion of the chief critics of the 
age. As every one is pleafed with imagining that he knows | 
fomething not yet commonly divulged, fecret hiftory eafily - 
gains credit: but it-is for the moft part believed only while it 
circulates in whifpers ; and when once it is openly told is open- 
ly confuted. 3 

The mott Serene enemy ts the man of Moderation. 
Without intereft in the queftion, or any motive but honett ' 
curiofity, this impartial and zealous enquirer after truth is ready 
to hear either fide, and always difpofed to kind interpretations 
and favourable opinions. He hath heard the trader’s affairs 
reported with great variation, and after a diligent comparifon 
of the evidence, concludes it probable that the. {plendid fuper- 
flruéture of bufinels being originally built upon a narrow bafis, 
has lately been found to totter: but between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great diftance; many mer- 
chants have fupported themfelves by expedients for a time, 
without any final injury: to their creditors ; and what is loft by 
one adventure may be recovered by another. He believes that 
a young lady pleafed with admiration, and defirous to make 
perfect what is already excellent, may heighten her charms by 
artificial improvements, but farely moft of her beauties muft 
be genuine, and who can fay that he is whelly what he endea- 
vours to appear? The author he knows to be a man of dili- 
gence, who perhaps does not fparkle with the fire of Homer, 
but has the judgment to difcover his own deficiencies, and 
to fupply them by the help of others; and in his opinion mo- 
defty is a quality fo amiable and rare, that it ought to find a 
patron wherever it appears, and may juftly be preferred by 
the public fuffrage to petulant wit and oftentatious literature. 

He who thus difcovers failings with unwillingnefs, and ex- 
tenuates the faults which cannot be denied, puts an end at once 
to doubt or vindication ; his hearers repofe upon his candour 
and veracity, and admit the charge without allowing the ex- 
eufe. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, the peevifh 
and the thoughtlefs, obftrué that worth which they cannot 

equal ; 
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equal ; and by artifices thus eafy, fordid, and deteftable, is 
induftry defeated, beauty blafted, and genius depreffed. 


Nums..145. TUESDAY, Aucust 6, 1751. 


Non fi priores mzonius tenet 
Sedes homerus, pindarice latent, 
Ceque et alcei minaces 
Stelichorique graves camoenz.---.Hor. 


What though the mule her Homer thrones 
High above all the immortal quire; 
. Nor Pindar’s rapture fhe dilowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive coean lyre: 
Alczus ftrikes the tyrant’s foul with dread; 
Nor yet is grave Stefichorus unread.----FRANCIS. 


Tis allowed that vocations and employments of leaft dignity 
‘are of the moft apparent ufe ; that the meaneft artifan or 
manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of life, 
than the profound fcholar and argumentative theorift ; and 
that the public would fuffer lefs prefent inconvenience from 
the banifhment of philofophers than from the extinétion of 
any common trade. 

Some have been fo forcibly ftruck with this obfervation, that 
they have, in the firft warmth of their difcovery, thought it 
reafonable to alter the common diftribution of dignity, and ven- 
tured to condemn mankind of univerfal ingratitude. For ju-’ 
ftice exacts, that thofe by whom we are moft benefited fhould 
be moft honoured. And what labour can be more ufeful than 

_that which procures to families and communities thofe ne- 
ceflaries which fupply the wants of nature, or thofe convenien« 
cies by which eafe, fecurity, and elegance, are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the firft at. 
tempt to reduce them into praétice certainly deftroys. If we 
eftimate dignity by immediate ufefulnefs, agriculture is un- 
doubtly the firlt and nobleft {cience; yet we fee the plough 
driven, the clod broken, the manure {pread, the feeds {cattered, ~ 
and the harveft reaped, by men whom thofe that feed upon 
their induftry will never be perfuaded to admit into the fame 
rank with heroes, or with fages; and'who, after all the con- 
feflions which}truth may extort in favour of their occupation, 
muft be content to fill up the loweft clafs of the common- 
wealth, to form the bafe of the pyramid of fubordination, and 

lie 
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lie buried in obfcurity themfelves, while they fupport all that 
is {plendid, conf{picuous, or exalted. 

It will be found upon a clofer infpection, that this part of 
the conduét of mankind is by no means contrary to reafon or 
equity. Remuneratory honours are proportioned at once to 
the ufefulnefs and difficulty of performance ; and are properly 
adjufted by comparifon of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
whichthey appear to.employ. That work, however neceflary, 
which is carried on only by mufcular ftrength and, manual 
dexterity, is not of equal efteem, in the confideration of ra- 
tional beings,|with the tafks that éxercife the intelle@tual powers, 
and require the adtive vigour of imagination, or the gradual 
laborious inveftigations of reafon. 

The merit of all manual occupations feems to terminate in 
the inventor ; and furely the firft ages cannot be charged with 
» . 2 eye - 
ingratitude, fince thofe who civilized barbarians, and taught 
them how to fecure themfelves from cold and hunger, were 
numbered among their deities. But thefe arts once difcovered 
by philofophy, and facilitated by experience, are afterwards 
practifed with very little affiftance from the faculties of the 
foul ; nor is any ‘thing neceflary to thé regular difcharge of 
thefe inferior duties, beyond that rude ébfecvation which the 
moft fluggifh intelle& may praétife, and that induftry which 
the ftimulations of neceflity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refufal of ftatues and panegyric to thofe who 
employ only their hands and feet in the fervice of mankind 
may be eafily juftified, I am far from intending to incite the 
petulance of pride, to juftify the fupercilioufnefs of grandeur, 
er to intercept any part of the tendernefs and benevolence 
which by the privilege of their common nature one may claim 
from another. 

That it would be neither wife nor equitable to difcourage 
the hufbandman, the labourer, the miner, or the fmith, is gene- 
rally granted; but there is ahother race of beings equally ob- 
fcure and equally indigent, who, becaufe their ufefulnefs is lefs 
obvious to vulgar apprehenfions, live unrewarded and die un- 
pitied, and who have been long expofed toinfult without a de- 
fender, and to cenfure without an apologitt. 

The authors of London were formerly computed by Swift 
at feveral thoufands ; and there is not any reafon for fufpe&- 
ing that their number has decreafed. Of thefe only a very few 
can be faid to produce, or endeavour to produce, new ideas, 
to extend any principle of {cience, or gratify the imagination 
with any uncommon train of images or contexture of events ; 
the reft, however laborious, however arrogant, can only be 
confidered as the drudges of the pen, the manufa@urers of li- 
terature, who have fet up for authors, either with or without 

a regular 
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a regular initiation, and, like other artificers, have no other 
_care than to deliver their tale of wares at the ftated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who intends the en- 
tertainment or inftruGtion of others, muft feel in himfelf fome 
peculiar impulfe of genius ; that he muft watch the happy mi- 
nute in which his natural fire is excited, in which his mind is 
elevated with nobler fentiments, enlightened with clearer views 

, and invigorated with ftronger comprehenfion; that he mutt 
carefully felec&t his thoughts and polifh his expreflions; and 
animate his efforts with the hope of raifing a monument of 
learning, which neither time nor envy {hall be able to deftroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring to recom- 
mend have been too long hackneyed in the ways of men to in- 
dulge the chymerical ambition of immortality ; they have fel- 
dom any claim to the trade of writing, but that they have tried 
fome other without fuccefs; they perceive no particular fum- 
mons to compofition, except the found of the clock ; they have. 
no other rule than the law or the fafhion for admitting their 
thoughts or rejecting them; and about the opinion of pofterity 
they have little folicitude for their produétions, are feldom in- 
tended to remain in the world longer than a week. 

That fuch authors are not to be rewarded with praife is evi- 
dent, fince nothing can be admired when it ceafes to exift ; but 
furely, though they cannot afpire to honour, they may be ex- 
empted from ignominy, and adopted in that order of men which 
deferves our kindnefs, though not our reverence. Thefe papers 
of the day, that Ephemere of learning, have ules more ade- 
quate to the purpofes of common life than more pompous and 
durable volumes. If itis neceflary for every man to be more 
acquainted with his contemporaries than with paft generations, 
and to rather know the events which may immediately affect 
his fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of ancient kingdoms, 
in which he has neither pofleffions nor expectations ; if it be 
pleafing to hear of the preferment and difmiffion of ftatefmen, 
the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties; the humble 
author of journals and gazettes mutt be confidered as a liberal 
difpenfer of beneficial knowledge. 

_ Even the abridger, compiler, and tranflator, though their 
labours cannot be ranked with thofe of the diurnal hiftoriogra- 
pher, yet muft not be rafhly doomed to annihilation. Every 
fize of readers requires a genius of correfpondent capacity ; 
fome delight in abftraéts and epitomes, becaufe they want room 
in their memory for long details, and content themfelves with 
effects, without enquiry after caufes; fome minds are over- 
powered y {plendour of fentiment, as fome eyes are offended 
by a glaring light; fuch will gladly contemplate an author in 
an humble imitation, as we look without pain upon the fun ip 
the water. »' 


Vox, II. ay As 
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As every writer has his ufe, «very writer ought to have his 
patrons ; and fince no.man, however high he may now ftand, 
can be certain that he fhall not be foon thrown down from his 
elevation by criticifm or caprice, the common intereft of learn- 
ing requires that her fons fhould ceafe from inteftine hoftilities, 
and inftead of facrificing each other to malice and contempt, en- 
deavour to avert perfecution from the meanelt of their frater~ 
nity. 


ates oP Ee 
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Sunt illic duo, trefve, qui revolvant 
Noftrarum tineas ineptiarum : 

Sed cum {ponfio, fabuleeque laffze 
De {corpo fuerint incitato.---Mart: 


"Tis poffible that one or two » 
Thefe fooleries of mine may view ; 

But then the bettings mutt be o’er, 

Nor Crab or Childers talk’d of more.---F. Lewis. 


», JONE of the projects or defigns which exercife the mind 
N of man are equally fubject to obftruétions and difappoint- 
ments with the purfuit of fame. Riches cannot eafily he de- 
nied to them who have fomething of greater value to offer in 
exchange; he whofe fortune is endangered by litigation, will 
not refufe to augment the wealth of the lawyer ; he whofe days 
are darkened by languor, or whofe nerves are excruciated b 
pain, is compelled to pay tribute to the fcience of headline. 
But. praife may be always omitted without inconvenience. 
When once a man has made celebrity neceffary to his happinefs, ° 
he has put itin the power of the weake{t and molt timorous 
malignity, if not to take away his fatisfaétion, at leaft to with- 
hold it. His enemies may indulge their pride by airy.negli- 
gence, and gratify their malice by quiet neutrality. They that 
could never have injured a character by invectives, may com. 
bine to annihilate it by filence; as the women of Rome threa- 
tened to put an end to conqueit and dominion, by fupplying no 
children to the commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work intended 
to burft up on mankind with unexpected luftre, and withdraw 
the attention of the learned world from every other controverly 
of enquiry, he is feldom contented to wait long without the en- 
joyment of his new praifes. With an imagination full of his 
own importance, he walks out, like a monarch in difguife, to 

~~ learn 
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searn the various opinions of his readers, Prepated to feaft 
upon admiration ; compofed to encounter cerifures without e= 
motion ; and determined not to fuffer his quiet to be injured 
by a fenfibility too exquifite of praife or blame, but to laugh 
with equal contempt at vain objections and iH diclons com- 
mendations, he enters the places of mingled converfation, fits 
downto his tea in an obfeure corner, and while he appears to 
examine a file of antiquated ey catches the converlation, 
of the whole room. He liftens, but hears no mention of his 
book and therefore fuppofes that he has difappointed his curio-~ 
fity by delay ; and that as men of learning would naturally be- 
gin their converfation with fuch a wonderful novelty, they had 
digrefled to other fubjeéts before his arrival. The company 
difperfes, and their places are fupplied by others equally igno- 
rant, or equally carelefs. The fame expeétation hurries fin to 
another place, from which the fame difappointment drives him 
pik away. His impatience then grows violent and tumultus 
ou ; he ranges over the town with refltefs curiofity, and hears 
in rie quarter of a cricket-match, in another of a pick-pocket 3 
is told by fome of an ance webved bankruptcy ; ; by others of a 
turtle feaft ; 1s fometimes provoked bei importunate enquiries 
after the white bear, and fometimes with praifes of the dancing 
‘dog; he is afterwards intreated to give his judgment upon a 
wager about the height of the iouwinet’s invited to fee a 
ese ace 3 in the adjacent villages; defired to read a ludicrous 
advertifement ; or confulted about the moft effetual method of 
making enquiry after a favourite cat. ‘The whole world is 
bufied in affairs, which he thinks below the notice of reafonable 
creatures, and which are neverthelefs fufficient to withdraw all 

regard from his labours and his merits. 

"He refolves at laft to violate his own modefty, and to recal 
the talkers from their folly by an enquiry atter himfelf. He 
finds every one provided with an anfwer; one has feen the 
work advertifed, but never met with any that had read it ; 
another has Been fo often impofed upon by {pecious titles, that 
he never buys a book till its character is eftablifhed; a Rhivd 
wonders what any man can hope to produce after fo many 
writers of great eminence$ the next has enquited ‘after the au- 
thor, but can hear no account of him, and therefore fufpe@s 
the name to be fictitious; and another knows him to be a man 

- condemned by indigence to write too frequently what he does 
not underftand. 

Many are the confolations with which the unhappy author 
endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify his patience. He 
has written with two little indulgence to the underitanding of 
common readers; he has fallen upon an age in which folid 
knowledge, and delicate refinement, have given way to low mer- 
timent and idle buffoonery, snd therefore no writer can hope 
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for diftinétion, who has any higher purpofe than to raife laugh- 
ter. He finds that his enemies, fuch as fuperiority will always 
raife, have been induftrious, while his performance was in the 
prefs to vilify and blaft it ; and that the bookfeller, whom he 
had refolved to enrich, has rivals that obftraét the circulation 
of his copies. He at lat repofes upon the’ confideration, that 
the nobleft. works of learning: and genius have always made 
their way flowly again{t ignorance and prejudice ; and that re- 
putation, which is never to be Joft, muft be gradually obtained, 
as animals of longeit life are abfarvad not foon to attain their 
full ftature and ftrength. ~ ; ; 

By fuch arts of voluntary delufion does every man endea- 
vour to conceal his own unimportance from himfelf.. It is long 
before we are convinced of the {mall proportion which every 
individual bears to the colle€tive body of mankind ; or learn 
how few can be interefted in the fortune of any finglé man ; 
how little vacancy is left in the world for any new objeé of at- 
tention ; to how {mall extent the brighteft blaze of merit can 
be fpread amidft the mifts of bufinefs and of folly ; and how 
foon it is clouded by the intervenfion of other novelties. Not 
only the writer of books, but the commander of armies, and 
the deliverer of nations, will eafily outlive all noify and popu- 
lar reputation ; he may be celebrated for a time by the public 
voice, but his aétions and his name will foon be confidered as 
remote and unaffecting, and be rarely mentioned but by thofe 
whofe alliance gives them fome vanity to gratify by frequent 
commemoration. 

It feems not to be fufficiently confidered how little renown 
can be admitted in the world. _ Mankind are kept perpetually 
bufy by their fears or defires, and have not more leifure from 
their own affairs, than to acquaint themfelves with the acci- 
dents of the current day. Engaged in contriving fome refuge 
from calamity, or in fhortening the way to fome new poffeflion, 
they feldom fuffer their thoughts to wander to the paft or fu- 
ture; none but a few folitary {tudents have leifure to enquire 
into the claims of ancient heroes or fages ; ; and names which 
hoped to range over kingdoms and continents fhrink at laft into 
cloifters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of thefe dark and narrow habita- 
tions, thefe laft retreats of fame, the poffeffion will be long 
kept. , Of men devoted to literature very few extend their 
views beyond fome particular {cience, and the greater part fel- 
dom enquire, even in their own profeffion, for any authors but 
thofe whom the prefent mode of {tudy happens to force upon 
their notice; they defire not to fill their minds with unfafhion- 
able knowledge, but contentedly refign to oblivion thofe books 
which they now find centured or negleéted. 


The 
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The hope of fame is neceflarily conneéted with fuch confider- 
ations as muft abate the ardour of confidence, and reprefs the 
vigour of purfuit. Whoever claims renown from any kind of 
excellence, expects to fill the place which is now poffefled by 
another ; for there are already names of every clafs fufficient 
to employ all that will defire to remember them; and furely 
he that is pufhing his predeceffors into the gulph of obfcurity, 
cannot but fometimes fufpedt, that he muft himifelf fink in like 
manner, and as he ftands upon the fame precipice, be {wept 
away with the fame violence. 

It fometimes happens, that fame begins when life is at an 
end; but far the greater number of candidates for applaufe have 
owed their reception in the world to fome favourable cafualties, 
and have therefore immediately funk into negle&, when death 
{tripped them of their cafual influence, and neither fortune nor 
patronage operated in their favour. Among thofe who have 
better claims to regard, the honour paid to their memory is 
commonly proportioned to the reputation which they enjoyed 
in their lives, though ftill growing fainter, as it is at a greater 
diftance from the firft emiffion ; and fince it is fo difficult to ob- 
tain the notice of contemporaries, how little is it to be hoped 
from future times? What can merit effect by its own force, 
when the help of art or friendfhip can {carcely fupport it? 
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Tu nihil invita dices faciefye minerva.---Hor. 


SSaeeccn You zre of too quick a fight. 
Not to dilcern which way your talent lies ---RoscoMMon. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

§ little things grow great by continual accumulation, I 

hope you will not think the dignity of your character im- 
paired by an account of a ludicrous perfecution, which though 
it produces no {cenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by inceflant im- 
portunity of vexation, wears away my happinefs, and confumes 
thofe years which nature {eems particularly to have afligned to 
cheerfulnefs, in filent anxiety and helplefs refentment. 

I am the eldeft fon of a gentleman, who having inherited a 
Jarge eftate from his anceftors, and feeling no defire either to 
encreafe or leffen it, has from the time of his marriage generally 
refided at his own feat ; where, by dividing his time among the 
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duties of a father, a matter, and a magiftrate, the fludy of liter- 
ature, and the offices of f civility, he finds means to. rid himfelf 
of Hae day, without any of thofe amufements, which all thofe 
with whom my refidence in this place has made me acquainted, 
think neceflary to lighten the burthen of exiftence. : 

When my age: made me capable of inftruction, my father pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman, long known at Oxford for the extent 
of his learning and purity of his manners, to undertake my 
education. The regard with which J faw himtreated difpofed 
me to confider his inftruétions as important, and I. therefore 
foon formed a habit of attention,, by which I made very quick 
advances in different kinds of learning, and heard, perhaps too 
often, very flattering comparifons of. iny own proficiency with 
that of others, each “lefs docile by nature, or lefs happily for- 
warded by inftru@ion. I was carefled by all that exchanged 
vifits with my father; and as young men are with little diff 
culty taught to judge favourably of themfelves, began to think 
that clofe application was no longer neceffary, Ai that the 
time was now come when I was at liberty to read only for a- 
mufement, and was, to receive the reward of my fatigues i In. 
praife and admiration. 

W hile I was thus banqueting upon my own perfeétions, and 
longing in fecret to efcape from tutorage, my father’s brother 
came from London to pafs a fummer at his native place. A 
lucrative-employ ment which he poflefled, and-a fondnefs for the 
converfation and diverfions of the gay part of mankind, had fo 
long kept him from rural excurfions, that I -had never fen him 
fince my infancy. My curiofity was therefore ftrongly excited 
by the hope of obferving a character more nearly, which J had 
hitherto reverenced only ata diftance. 

From all private and intimate converfation I was long withheld 
by the perpetual confluence of vifitants, with whom the firftnews 
of my uncle’s arrival crowded the houfe; but was amply recom- 
penfed by feeing an exa& and punétilious practice of the arts of 
a courtier, in all the ftratagems of endearment, the gradations of 
refpe&t, and variations of courtefy. I remarked with what jul- 
tice of diftribution he divided his talk toa wide circle; with what 
addrefs he offered to every man an occafion of fidalat ging fome 
favourite topic, or difplaying fome particular attainment ; the 
judgment with which he regulated hisenquiries after the iene 
and the care with which he fhewed all the companions of his 
early years how ftrongly they were infixed in his memory, by the 
mention of paft incidents, and the recital of puerile kindnefles, 
dangers, and frolics. I foon difcovered that he poffeffed fome 
feience of gracioufnefs and attraction which books had not 
taught, and of which neither I nor my father had any know- 
ledge ; that he had the power of obliging thofe whom he did not 
benefit; that he diffufed, upon his curfory behaviour and moft 
trifling actions, a glofs of foftnefs and delicacy by which every 
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one was dazzled; and that, by fome occult method of captiva-. 
tion, he animated the timotous, foftened the fupercilious, and 
opened the referved.. I conld not but repine at the inelegance 
of my,own manners which left me no hopes but net to offend, 
and at the inefficacy of ruftic benevolence which gained no 
friends but by real fervice. 

My uncle faw the veneration with which I caught every ac- 
cent.of his voice, and watched every motion of his hand; and 
the awkward diligence with which I endeavoured to imitate 
his embrace of fondnefs, and bis bow of re{pe@:. He was, like 
others, eafily flattered ie an imitator, by whom he rte not 
fear ever to be rivalled, and repaid my affiduities with compli- 
ments and profeflions. Our fondnefs was fo increafed by a 

mutual endeavour to pleafe each other, that when he returned 
to London, he declared himfelf unable to leave a nephew fo a- 
miable and fo accomplifhed behind him; and obtained my fa- 
ther’s. permiflion to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promife to. initiate me in the arts of politenefs, and tiroduce 
me into public life. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and, therefore, 
by travelling very flowly, afforded me time for more loofe and 
Pa. converfation; but I foon found, that by a few i inquiries 
which he was not well prepared to fatisfy, I hadmade him weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed ailembly, 
where ceremony and healths, compliments and common topics, 
kept the tongue employed with very little afliftance from me- 
mory or reflection: butin the chariot where he was neceflitated 
to fupport a regular tenour of converfation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or-any power of ftarting into gay digreflions, 
or deftroying argument by a jeft, he foon difcovered that po- 
verty of ideas which had been hitherto concealed under the tinfel 
of politenefs. The firft day he entertained me with the novel- 
oF and wonders with which I fhould be aftonithed atmy entrance 

to London, and cautioned me, with apparent admiration of 
ck own wifdom, againtt the arts bt which rufticity is fre equeptly 
deluded. The fame detail and the fame advice he would have 

repeated on the fecond day ; but as 1 every moment diverted the 
difcourfe to the hiflory of the towns through which we pafied, 
or fome other fubjec of learning or of reafon, he foon loft his 
vivacity, grew peevifh and filent, wrapped his cloak about him, 
compofed himfelf to flumber, and referved his gaiety for fitter 
auditors. 

At length I entered toe and my uncle was reinftated in 
his fuperiority. He awaked at once to loquacity as foon as our 
wheels rattled on the pavement, and told me the name of every 
{treet as we crofled it, and owner of every houfe as we paffed by. 
He prefented me to my aunt, a lady of great eminence for the 
number of her acquaintances, and {plendour of her affemblies, 
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and either in kindnefs or revenge, confulted with her, in my 
prefence, how I might be moft advantageoufly drefled for my 
firft appearance, and moft expeditioutly difencumbered from my 
villatic bafhfulnefs. My indignation at familiarity thus con- 
temptuous flufhed in my face ;-they miftook anger for fhame, 
and alternately exerted their eloquence upon the benefits of pub- | 
lic education, and the happinefs of an aflurance early acquired. 

Affurance is indeed the only qualification to which they feem 
to have annexed merit, and affurance therefore is perpetually 
recommended to me as the fupply of every defect and the orna- 
ment of every excellence. I never fat filent in company when 
fecret hiftory is circulating, but I am reproached for want of af. 
furance. If I fail to return the ftated anfwer to a compliment; 
if J am difconcerted by unexpetted raillery ; if I bluth when I 
am difcovered gazing on a beauty, or hefitate when I find my- 
felf embarraffed in an argument ; if Iam unwilling te talk of 
what I do not underftand, or timorous in undertaking offices 
which I cannot gracefully perform; ; if I fuffer a more lively tat- 
ler to recount the cafualtiesof a game, or a nimbler fop to pick 
up a fan, I am cenfured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obfcurity for want of affurance. 

I have found many young perfons haraffed in the fame man- 
ner, by thofe to whom age has given nothing but the affurance 
which they recommend; and therefore cannot but think it ufe- 
ful to inform them, that cowardice and delicacy are not to be 
confounded ; and that he whofe ftupidity has armed him againft 
‘the fhafts of ridicule, will always act and fpeak with greater au- 
dacity, than they whofe fenfibility reprefles their ardour, and whe 
dare never let their confidence outgrow their abilities. 


Nums. 148. SATURDAY, AvcusT 17, 1751: 


Me pater fevis oneret catenis 

Quod viro clemens mifero peperci, 

“le vel extremis numidarum in orii 
Claffe releget.----Hor. 


Me let my father load with chains, 
Or banifh to Numidla’s father’s plains! 
My crime, that I a loyal wife, 
In kind compaffion {par’d my huiband’s life.---» FRANCIS. 


A dar ea remark, that no oppreffion is fo heavy or 
lafting as that which is inflicted by the perverfion and exor- 
bitance of legal authority. The robber may be feized, and the 


invader repelled, whenever they are found, they who pretend 
no 
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no right but that of force may by force, be punifhed or fupprefled. 
But when plunder bears the name of impoft, and murder is per- 
petuated by a judicial fentence, fortitude is intimidated, and wif 
dom confounded; refiftance fhrinks from an alliance with rebelli- 
on, and the villain remains fecure in the robes of the magiftrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally deteftable are the cruelties of. 
ten exercifed jn private familics, under the venerable fanétion 
of parental authority ; the power which we are taught to-ho- 
nour from the firft moments of reafon ; which is guarded from 
infult and violation by all that can imprefs awe ‘upon the mind 
of man; and which therefore may wanton in cruelty without 
controul, and trample the bounds of right with innumerable 
tranfgreffions, before duty and piety will dare to feek redrefs, 
or think themfelves at liberty to recur to any other means-of 
deliverance than fupplications by which infolence is elated, and 
tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a Jong time imagined by the Romans, that no fon 
could be the murderer of his father ; and they had therefore no 
punifhment appropriated to Pode: They feem likewile to 
have believed with equal confidence, that no father could be 
cruel to his child; and therefore they allowed every man the 
fupreme dicen a4 in his own houfe, and put the lives of his 
offspring into his hands. But experience informed them b 
degrees, that they had determined too haftily in favour of hu- 
man nature, they found that inftinét and habit were not able to 
contend with avarice or malice; that the neareft relation 
might be violated; and that power, to whomfoever intrufted, 
might be ill employed. They were therefore obliged to fup- 
ply and to change their inflitutions ; to deter the perticide by 
anew law, and to transfer capital punifhments from the parent 
to the magiftrate. 

There axe indeed many houfes which it is impoflible to en- 
ter familiarly, without difcoveri ing that parents are by no means 
exempt from the intoxications of dominion ; and that he who 
is in no da anger of hearing remonftrances but from his own con- 
feience, will feldom be long without the art of controlling his 
convictions, and modifying juftice by his own will. 

If in any fituation, the heart were inacce{ible to malignity, 
it might be fuppofed to be fufficiently fecured by parental re- 
lation. T'o have voluntarily become to any being the occafion 
of its exiftence, produces an obligation to make that exiflence 
happy. To fee helplefs infancy “firetching out her hands. and 
pouring out her cries in teftimony of dependence, without any 
powers to alarm jealoufy, or any guilt to alienate affe@ion, mutt 
furely awaken tendernefs in every human mind ; and tender 
nefs once excited will be hourly increafed by se natural con. 
tagion of felicity, by the repercuflion of communicated pleafure, 
by the confcioufnefs of the dignity of benefagtion. 1 believe 
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no generous or benevolent man can fee the vileft animal i 
courting his regard, and fhrinking at his anger, playing his 
gambols of delight before him, calling on him in dittrefs, and 
flying to him in danger, without mere kindnefs than he can 
perfuade himfelf to feel for the wild and unfocial inhabitants of 
the air and water. We naturally endear_to ourfelves thofe 
to whom we impart any kind of pleafure, becaufe we imagine 
their affection and efteem fecured to us by the benefits which 
they receive. ; : 

There is indeed another method by which the pride of fu- 
‘periority may be likewife gratified. He that has extinguifhed 
all the fenfations of humanity, and has no longer any fatisfac- 


tion in the reflection that he is loved as the diftributor of hap- . 


pinefs, may pleafe himfelf with exciting terror as the inflictor 
of pain: he may delight his folitude with contemplating the 
extent of his power and the force of ais commands, in ima- 
gining the defires that flutter on the tongue which is forbid- 
den to utter them, or the difcontent which preys on the heart 
in which fear confines it: he may amufe himfelf, with new 
contrivances of detection, multiplications of prohibition, and 
varieties of punifhment; and fwell with exultation when 
he confiders how little of the homage that he receives he owes 
to choice. : 

That princes of this charaéter ‘haye been known, the hi- 
ftory of al! abfolute kingdoms will inform. us; and fince, as 
Ariitotle obferves ‘4 0 sx-ort, 40 0.1m — the government of 
a family is naturally monarchical,” it is like other monar- 
chies too often arbitrarily adminiftered. The regal and pa- 
réntal tyraat dufcr only in the extent of their dominions, and 
the number of therr flaves. The fame paffions caufe the fame 
miferies ; except that feldom any prince, however defpotic 
has fo far fhaken off all awe of the public eye, as to venture 
upon thofe freaks of injuftice, which are fometimes indulged 
under the fecrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious injunc- 
tions, partial decifions, unequal allotments, diftributions of 
reward not by merit but by fancy, and punifhments regulated 
not by the degree of the offence, bat by the humour of the 
yudge, are too frequeat where no power is known but that of 
a father. 

Vhat he delights in the mifery of others no man will con- 
fefs; and yet what other motive can make’ a father cruel ? 
The king may be inftigated by one man to the deftruction cf 
another; he may fometiimes think himfelf endangered by the 
virtues of a fubjeét ; he may dread the fuccefsiul general or 
the popular orator ; his avarice may point out golden confif- 
cations ; and his guilt may whifper that he can only be jecure 
by cutting off ail power of revenge. ( 
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But what can a parent hope from the oppreffion of thofe who 
were born to his proteétion, of thofe who can difturb him with 
no competition, who can enrich him with no fpoils ? Why 
cowards are cruel may be eafily difeovered; but for what rea- 
fon, not more infamous than’ cowardice, can that man delight 
in Gppreffion who has nothing to fear ? 

- The unjuttifiable feverity of a parent is loaded with this ag- 
gravation, that thofe whom he injures are always in his fight. 
The injultice of a prince is often exercifed upon thofe of whom 
he never had any perfonal or particular knowledge ; and the 
fentence which he pronounces, whether of banifhment, impri- 
fonment, or death, removes from his view the man whom he 
condemys. But the domettic oppreffor dooms himfelf to gaze 
upon thefe faces which. he clouds with terror and with forrow ; 
and beholds every moment the effets of his own barbarities. 
He that can bear to’ give continual pain to thofe who furround 
him, and can walk with fatisfa€tion in the gloom of his own 
release; ; he that can fee fubmitive mifery without relenting, 
and meet without emotion the eye that implores mercy, or de- 
mands juftice, will fcarcely be amended by remon{trance of ad- 
monition ; he has found means of ftopping the avenues of ten- 
derne{s, and arming his heart againit the force of reafon, 

Been though no confideration fhould be paid to the great 
‘law of focial beings, by whieh every individual is commanded 
to confult the happinefs of others, yet the harfh parent is lefs 
to be vindicated than any other @aminel becaufe he lefs pro- 
vides for the happinefs of himielf.. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly. be loved ; every man hopes 
to live long, antl therefore hopés for that time at which he 
fhall fink back to imbecility, and muft depend for eafe and 
cheerfulnefs upon ‘the officioutnefs of others but how has he 
obviated the inconveniencies of old age, who alienates from 
him the affittance of bis children, and whofe bed mutt be fur- 
rounded in his laft hours, in the hours of languor and dejection, 
of impatience and of pain, by ttrangers to whom his life is in- 
diene or by enemies to whom fs death is' defirable ? 

Piety will indeed, in good minds overcome provocation, and 
thofe who have been harafied by brutality will forget the in- 
juries which they have fuffered, fo far as to perform the laft 
duties with alacrity and zeal, But fure sly ‘no refentment can 
be equally painful with kindnefs thus undeferved, nor can fe- 
verer punifhment be ifmprecated upon a man not wholly leit 
in meannefs and ftupidity, than, through the tedioufnefs of 
decrepitude, to be reproached by the kindnefs of his own 
children, to. receive not the tribute hut the alms of attendance, 
and to-owe every relief of his miferies, not to gratitude but 
to mercy. 


Ua Nume, 
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Nuns, 149. TUESDAY, Avewst 20, 1751. 


Quod non fit Pylades hoc tempore, non fit Orefles \ 
Mirarjs? Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem. 
Nec metior panis, turdufve debatur Orefti: 
Sed par, atque eadem coena duobus erat.---- 
Te cadmzea tyros, me pinguis gallia veftit : 
Vis te purpureum, Marce, fagatub amem ? 
Ut praftem Pyladen, aliquis mihi prettet Oreftem : 
Hoc non fit verbis: Marce, ut ameris, ama: " 


You 'worder now that no man fees 

Such friends asthofe of antient Greece. 

Here lay the point----Oreftes’ meat } 
Was jut the fame his friend did eat; 

Nor can it yet be found, his wine 

Wais better, Pylades. than thine. 

In home-fpun ruffet Tam dreft. 

Your cloth is always of the beft; 

But, honett Marcus, if you pleafe 

To chufe me for your Pylades, ! 

Remember, words alone are vainy 

Love----if you wou’d be lov'd again.----F. Lew?ss 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
N TO depravity of the mind has been more frequently or jot. 

ly cenfured than Ingratitude. There is indeed fufficient 
reafon for looking on thofe that can return evil for goed, and 
repay kindnefs and affiftance with hatred or negleét, as cor- 
rupted beyond the common degrees of wickednefs; nor will 
he who has once been clearly deteéted in adts of injury to his 
benefa&tor, deferve to be numbered among focial beings ; he 
has endeavoured to debrey confidence, to intercept fympathy, 
and to turn every man’s attention wholly on himfelf. 

There is always danger left the honeft abhorrence of a crime 
fhould raife the paffions with too. much violence againft the 
man to whom it is imputed. In proportion as guilt is more 
enormous, it ought to be afcertained by ftronger evidence, 
The charge again{ft ingratitude is very general; almoft every 
man can tell what favours he has conferred upon infenfibility, 
and how much happinefs he has beftowed without return: but 
perhaps, if thefe patrons and protetors were confronted with 
any whom they boaft of having befriended, it would often ap- 
pear that they confulted only their pleafure. or vanity, and re- 
paid themfelves their petty donatives by gratifications of info- 
lence and indulgence of contempt. 


It 
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Tt has happened that much of my time has been paffed in @ 
dependent ftate, and confequently I have received many fa- 
vours in the opinion of thofe at whofe expence I have been 
maintained ; yet I do not feel in my heart any burning ¢rati- 
tude or tiatlnrond affetion ; and, as I would not willingly 
fuppofe myfelf lefs fufceprible jg virtuous paflions than the reft 
of 2 capes I fhall lay the hiftory of my life before you, that 
you may, by your judgment of my conduct, either reform or 
confirm my prefent fentiments. 

My father was the fecond fon of a very ancient and wealthy 
family. He marrieda lady of equal birth, whofe fortune, joined 
to his own, might have fupported his peierity in feneund but 
being gay and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends to pro- 
eure him a poft which gave him an opportunity of difplaying 
his elegance and pdliverie(a: My mother was equally pleafed 
with fplendour, and equally carelefs of expence ; they both juf- 
tified their aroraten to, themfelves, by endeavouring to be- 
lieve it neceflary to the extenfion ae their acquaintance, and 
improvement of their intereft ; and whenever any place became 
vacant, they expected to be repaid. In the-midft of thefe hopes 
my father was fnatched away by an apoplexy ; and my mother 
who had no pleafure but in drefs, equipage, aflemblies, and 
compliments, finding that fhe could live no longer in Her ac~ 
cuftomed rank, funk into dejection, and ii two years wore 
out her life with envy and difcontent. 

I was fent with a fifter, one year younger than myfelf, to 
the elder brother of my Pther We were not yet capable of 
obferving how much fortune influences affection, but flattered 
ourfelves on the road with the tendernefs and regard with 
which we fhould be treated by our uncle. Our reception was 
rather frigid than malignant ; we were introduced to our young 
eoulins, and for the firft month more frequently confoled than 
upbraided; but ina fhort time we found our prattle repreffed, 
our drefs neglected, our endearments: unregarded, and our re- 
quefts referred to the houfe-keeper. 

The forms of decency were now violated, and every day pro- 
duced new infults, We were foon brought to the neceflity of re« 
ceding from our imagined equality with our coufins, to whom 

we funk into humble companions without choice or influence, 
expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate their defires, and 
accompany their rambles. It was unfortunate that our sori 
introduction into polite company, and habitual knowledge of 
the arts of civility, had given us fuch an appearance of fuperi- 
ority to the awkward bathfulnefs of our relations as naturally 
drew refpect and preference from every fbranger ; and my aunt 
was forced to aflert the dignity of her own children while they 
were {culking in corners for fear of notice, and hanging down 
their heads in filent confulion, by relating the indiferetion of 

our 
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our father, difplaying her own kindnefs, lamenting the mifery of 
birth without eftate, and declaring her anxiety for our future 
provifion, and the expedients w hibhi fhe had formed to fecure 
us from thofe follies or crimes, to which the conjunction of 
pride and want often gives occafion. Ina fhort time care was 
taken to prevent fuch vexatious miftakes; we were told, that 
fine clothes would only fill our heads with falfe expectations, 
aud our drefs was therefore accomodated to our fortune, 

Childhood is not eafily dejected or mortified. We felt no 
lafting pain from infolence or neglect; but finding that we 
were favouted and. ‘commended by all whofe intereft did not 
prompt them to difcountenance us, preferved our vivacity and 


fpirit to years of greater fenfibility. It then became irkfome — 


and difgufting to live without any principle of action but the 
will of another, and we often met privately in the garden to 
lament our condition, and to eafe our hearts with mutual nar-: 
ratives of caprice, peevifhnefs and affront. 

There are innumerable modes of infult,and tokens of con= 
tempt, for which it is not eafy to find a name, which vanifh to 
nothing in an attempt to defcribe them, and yet may, by con- 
tinual repetition, make day pafs after day in forrow and in ter- 
ror. Phrafes of curfory compliment and ettablifhed falutation 
may, by a different modulation of the voice, or caft of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be changed from 
indications of refpee to expreflions of fecorn. The dependent 
who cultivates delicacy in himfelf very little confults his own 
tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance is every moment difcover- 
ing fome petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, fome ve» 
hemence of interrogation, or quicknefs of reply, that recalls my 


poverty to my mind, and which | fecl more acutely as 1 know . 


not how to refent it. 

You are not however to imagine, that I think myfelf dit« 
charged from the duties of ¢ gratitude, only becaufe my relations 
do not adjutt their looks, or tune their voices, to my expecta~ 
tion. The infolence of benefaGion terminates net in negative 
rudenefs or obliquities of infult. I am often teld in exprefs 
terms of the miferies from which charity has fnatched me, 
while multitudes are fuffered by relations equally near to de- 
volve upon the parif ; and have more than once heard it num- 
bered among other favours, that I am admitted to the fame 
table with my coufins. 

That Ifit at the firft table I muft acknowledge, but I fit there 
only that | may feel the flings of inferiority. My enquiries are 

neglected, my opinion is overborne, my aflertions are contro= 
verted ; and as infolepice always propagates itfelf, the fervants 
overlook me, in imitation of their mailer; if] call modetily, 
] ami not bern & if loudly, my ufurpation of authority is check. 
ed bya general frown. I am often obliged to look uninvited 

upon 
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upon delicacies, and fometimes defired to rife upon very flicht 
pretences. 

The incivilities to sahiche I am expofed would give me lefs 
pain were they not aggravated by the tears of my fitter, whom 
the young ladies are hourly tormenting with every art of fenhi- 
nine perfecution. As it is faid of the fupreme magiltrate of 
Venice,.that he is a prince in one place and a flave in fanother § ; 
my fifter is a fervant to her coufins in their ee: and a 
companion only at the table, Her wit and beauty draw fo 
much regard away from them, that they never fuffer her to 
appear with them in any place where they folicit notice, or 
expect admiration; and when they are vi ifited by ne ighbouring 
ladies, and pads ec hours in domefti¢ amufements, the ih 
fometimes called to fill a vacancy, mfulted with contemput 
freedoms, and difmifled to her needle when her place is i 
plied. The heir has of late, by the inftigation of his fiftérs, 
begun to harafs her with clownith jocularity ; he feems fielined 
to make his firft rude eflays of waggery upon her; and by the 
connivance, if not encouragment of his father, treats her with 
fuch licentious brutality, as I cannot bear, though { cannot 
punith it. 

I beg to be informed, Mr Rambler, how much we can-be 
fuppofed to owe to beneficence exerted on terms like thefe? to. 
beneficence which pollutes its gifts! with contumely, and may be 
truly faid to pander to pride > L would willingly be told whe- 
ther infolence does not reward its own liberalities and whether 
he that exacts fervility can with jultice at the fame time expe& 
affection ? T am, Sir, &c. 


HyPERDULUS. 
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O munera nondum , 
Intellecta deum !-------Lucan. 


» an neenae Thou chiefeft good! 
Beftow’d by Heay'n, but feldom underftood.---Rowe. 


N S daily experience makes it evident that misfortunes are 
unavoidably incident to human life, that calamity will 
neither be repelled by fortitude, nor efcaped by flight: neither 
awed by ereatnefs nor eluded by obicurity ; philofophers have 
endeavoured to reconcile us to that condition which they can- 
not teach us to mend, by perfuading us that moft of our evils 
are made aillictive only by ignorance or perverfenefs, and that 

nature 
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nature has annéxed to every viciflitude of exten circumftances 
fome advantage fufficient to overbalance all its inconveniences, 

This attempt may perhaps be juitly fufpected of refemblance 
to the praétice of phyficians, who, when they cannot mitizate 
pain, deftroy fenfibilty, and endeavaur to conceal by opiates 
‘the ineflicacy oftheir other medicines. The panegyrifts of ca- 
Jamity have more frequen itly gained applaule to their wit, than 
Acq itietoence to their arguments ; nor has it appeared that the 
moft mufical oratory or fubtle retiocination has been able lon 
to ovérpower the anguifh of oppreffion, the tedioufnefs of lan- 
gour or the longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that where much has 
been attempted, fomething has been performed; though the 
difcoveries or acquifitions of man are not always ade ‘quate to 
the expectations of his pride, they are at leaft fufficient to 
animate his induftry. The’ Pos with which philofophy. 
has medicated the cup of life, though they cannot give it falu- 
brity and fweetnefs, have at leaft allayed 1ts bitterne(s, and, 
eontempered its mdlignity : the balm which fhe drops upon 
the wounds of the mind abates their pain though it cannot heal 
them. 

By fuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we fecure our- 
felves from vain and immoderate difquiet ; we preferve for 
better purpofes that ftrength which would be unprofitably watft- 
ed in wild efforts of defperation, and maintain that circum{pec- 
tion which may enable us to feize every fupport, and tmprove 
every alleviation. This calmnefs will be more eafily obtained, ;' 
as the attention is more powerfully withdrawn from the con- 
templation of unmingled unabated evil, and diverted to thofe 
accidental benefits which prudence may confer on ev ery ftate, 

Seneca has attemped not only to pacify us in misfortune, 
but almoft to allure us to it, by reprefenting it as neceflary be 
the pleafures of the mind, ‘ He, that never was acquainted 
with adverfity,” fays he, “has {een the world but on one fide e, 
and is ignoxant of half the fcenes of nature.” He invites his 
pupil to calamity, as s the Syrens allured the pafienger to their 
coafts, by promifing that he fhall return cAtoe gear, with 
increafe of knowledge, with enlarged views, and multiplied 
ideas. 

Curiofity is, in great and generous minds, the firft paflion 
and the laft ; and perhaps always predominates in proportion 
to the f{trength of the contemplative faculties! He who eafil 
comprehends all that is before him, and foon exhaufts any fingle 
fubject, is always eager for new enquiries; and in proportion 
as the intellectual eye takes in a wider profpeé, it muft he 
gratified with variety by more rapid flights, and bolder excur- 
fions ; nor perhaps can there be propofed to thofe who have 
been aceuftomed to the pleafures of thought, a more powerful 

Incite 
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incitement ‘to any undertaking, than the hope of filling thei™ 
fancy with new images, of clearing their doubts, and enlighten 
ing their reafon, ~ 

When Jafon, in Valerius-Flaccus, would incline the young 
Prince Acaftus to acompany him in the firft eflay of navigation, 
he difperfes his apprehenfions of danger by reprefentations of 
the new tracts of earth and heaven which the expedition would 
{pread before their eyes; and tells him with what grief he will 
hear, at their return, of the countries which they fhall have 
feen, and the toils which they lave furmounted. 


O quantum terre, quantum cognofcere conli, 

Permiffum eft! pelagus quantos aperimus in ufus! 

Wine forfan grave reris opus: fed lta recurret 

Cum ratis, et caram cum jam mihi reddet folcon;’ , 

Quis pudor heu noftros tibi tune audire labores ! 

Quam referam vifas tua per fufpiria gentes ! ; jis 


» Led by our ftars, what traGts immenfe we trace! 
From (eas remote, what funds of fcience raife ! 
A pain to thoueht! but when th’ heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
‘A life domettic you will then deplore, 
Aud figh, while 1 detcribe the various fhore.---Epw. Cave. 


Acattus was foon prevailed upon by his curiofity to fet rocks 
and hardihips at defiance, andjcommit his life to the winds ; 
and the fame motives, have in all ages had the fame effe&t upon 
thofe whom the defire of fame or’ witdom has diltinguithed, 
from the lower ordets of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved that diftrefs is neceflary to the 
attainment of knowledge, and that a happy fituation hides from 
us fo large 4 part of the field of meditation, the envy of many 
who repine at the fight of affluence and {plendour will be much 
diminithed ; for fuch is the delight of mental fuperiority, that 
none on whom nature or ftudy have conferred it, would pur- 
chafe the gifts of fortune by its lo/s. 

Tt is certain, that however the rhetoric of Seneca may have 
drefied adverfity with extrinfic’ orhaments, he has juftly repre- 
fented it as affording forse opportunities of obfervation, which 
cannot be found in continual fuccefs; he has truly ailerted, 
that to efcape misfortune is to want initruction, and that to » 
live at eafe is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happinets w g th 
joys it, the experience of calamity is neceflary to a juit fefe of 
better fortune; for the good of our prefent {tate is merely 
comparative, and the evil which every man feels will be fuf- 
ficient to difturb and harafs him, if he does not know how much 
he efeapes. The luftre of diamonds is invigorated by the ins 
terpofition of darker bodies ; the lights ofa picture are created 

Ver. II. ts Dy, 


ithout thinking that he en- 
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by the tha ‘es . The higheft pleafure which nature has indulged 
to fon itive perception is that of reft after fatigue; yet that ftate 
which labour heightens into delight 1 is of itfelf only eafe, and 


is in¢apable.of ‘ fatisfying the mind without the fuperaddition of 


Gis >d amufements. 
f erity, as is truly afferted by Seneca, very much ob- 
ft che knowledge of ourfelves. No man can form a juft 


ste of his own powers by unattive {peculation. That for- 
titude hich has encountered no dangers, that prudence which 
vas furmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has been 
- attacked by no temptations, can at beft be confidered but as gold 
not yet brought to the teft, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be afligned. “He that traverfes the lifts without-an 
adverfary, may receive,” fays the philofopher, “ the reward of 
victory-but he has no pretenfions to the hononr.” If it be the 
higheft happinefs of man to contemplate himfelf with fatisfac- 
tion, and to receive the gratulations of his own con{cience, he 
whole courage has made way amidf the turbulence of oppofi- 
tion, and hole vigour has broken through the fnares of diftrefs, 
has many advantages over thofe that have flept in the fhades of 
indolence, and whofe retrofpeét of time can entertain them 
with nothing but day rifing upon day, and year gliding after 
year. 

Equally neceffary is fome variety of fortune to a nearer in- 
fpection of the manners, principles and affections of mankind. 
Princes, when they would know the opinions or grievances of 
their fubjects, find it neceflary to fteal away from guards and 
attendants, and mingle on equal terms among the people, To 
him who is known to have the power of doing good or harm, 
nothing is shown in its natural form. The behaviour of all 
that approach him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reafonings determined 
by his opinions ; whatever can alarm fufpicion, or excite re- 
fentment, is carefully fuppreffed, and nothing appears but uni- 
formity of fentiments and ardour of affection.. It may be ob- 
ferved that the unvaried complaifance which ladies have the 
right of exaéting, keeps them generally unfkilled in human na- 
ture; profperity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
therefore mutt be always in danger of female i ignorance, ‘Truth 


is fcarcely to be heard, but hy thofe from whom it can ferve 
no intereft to conceal it. 


Nume: 
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But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human blifs is ever infecure? 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 
Know we how long the prefent fhall endure ?---West. 


HE writers of medicine and phyfiology have traced with 
great appearance of acuracy, the effects of time upon the 
the human body, by marking the various periods of the conftis 
tution, and the feveral ftages by which animal life makes its 
ptogrefs from infancy to decrepitude. Though their obferva- 
tions have not enabled them to difcover how manhood may be 
accelerated, or old age retarded, yet furely, if they be confi- 
dered only as the amufements of curiofity, they.are of equal 
importance with conjectures on things more remote, with cata-~ 
_ logues of the fixed ftars, and calculations of the bulk of planets. 
It had been a tafk worthy of the moral philofophers to have 
confidered with equal care the climacterics of the mind; to 
have pointed ont the time at which every paflion begins and 
ecafes to predominate, and noted the regular variations of de- 
fire, and the fucceflion of one appetite to another. 
The periods of mental change are not to be ftated with equal , 
certainty ; our bodies grow up under the care of nature, and 
depend fo little on our own management, that fomething more 
than negligence is neceflary to difcompofe their ftructure, or im- 
pede their vigour. But our minds are committed ina great 
meafure firft to the direction of others, and afterwards of our- 
felves. It would be difficultto protra& the weaknels of infancy 
beyond the ufual time, but the mind may be very eafily hin- 
dered from its fhare of improvement, and the bulk and ftrength 
ef manhood muft, without the affiftance of education and in- 
ftruction, be informed only with the underftanding of a child. 
Yet amidft all the diforder and inequality which variety of 
difcipline, example, converfation, and employment, preduce in 
the intelle¢tual advances of different men, there is fliil diico- 
vered by a vigilant fpectator, fuch a general and remote fimili- : 
tude, as may be expected in the fame common nature affected 
‘by external circumftances indefinitely varied. We all enter the 
world in equal ignorance, gaze round about ug om the fame 
a2 objects, 
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objects, and have our firft pains and pleafures, our firft hopes 
and fears, our firft averfions and defires, from the fame caufes > 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider pr ofpects 
to our view, and accidental impulfes determine us to different 
paths ; yet as every mind, however vigorous or abftracted, is 
neceflitated, in its prefent flate of union, to receive its informa- 

tions, and execute its purpofes, by the intervention of the body. 
the uniformity of our corporeal nature communicates itfelf ta 
our intellectual operations ; and thofe whofe abilities or know- 
Jedge incline them moft to deviate, from the general round of 
life, are recalled from excentricity by the laws of their exiftence. 
lf we confider the exercifes of the rind, it will be found 
that in each part of life fome particular faculty 1s more emi- 
néntly employed. When the treafures of knowledge are firft 
opened before us; while novelty blooms alike.on either hand, 
and every thing equally unknown and unexamined feems of. 
equal value, the power of. the foul is principally exerted in a 
vivacious and deiultory curiofity. She applies by turns toe- 
very objeét; enjoys it for a fhort time, and flies with equal ar- 
dour to another. Sle delights to catch np loofe and uncon- 
cected ideas, but ftarts away from fy{tems and complications 
which would obitrnét the rapidity of her tranfitions, and detain 
her long in the fame purfurt.  » 

When a number of dittin& images are colleé&ted by thefe er- 
ratic and hafty furveys, the fancy is bufied in arranging them ; 
and combines them into pleafing pi@:ures with more refemblance 
to thesrealties of life‘as experience advances, and new obfer— 
vations rectify the former. While the judgment is yet unin- 
formed, an@ unable to compare the draughts of fiction with their 
originals, we are deliphted with improbable adventures, im- 
practicable virtues, and inimitable charaGers: but in propor- 
tion as we have more opportunities of acquainting ourtelves 
with living nature, we are fooner difgufted with copies in 
which their,appears no refemblance. We firft difcard abfur- 
dity and.impoflibility, then exa@ greater and greater degrees 
of probability, but at laft become cold and infenfible to the 

« charms of falfehood, however fpecious, and from the imitations 
of truth, which are never perfed, transfer our affetion to truth 
itfelf, ; 

Now commences the reign of judgment or reafon } we begin 
to find little pleafure but in comparing arguments, {tating pro- 
pofitions, difentangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and 
deducing confequences: The painted vales of imagination are 
deferted, and our inteleGtual. a€tivity is exercifed. in winding 
throngh the labyrinths of fallacy, aud toiling with firm and cau- 

' tous fteps up the narrow tracks of demonftration. | Whatever 
may lull vigilance, or mifléad attention, is contemptuoutly re- 
jected, asd every difguife:in which error may be concealed: is 


carfully. 
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earefully obferved, till by degrees a.certain number of incon= 
teftable or unfufpedted propofitions are eftablifhed, and at 
laft concatenated into arguments, or compacted into fy{tems. 

Atlength wearinefs fucceeds to labour, and the mind hes a¢ 
eafe in the contemplation of her own attainments, without ary 
defire of new conquefis or excurfions. This is the age.of re- 
collection and narrative, the opinions are fettled, and the eve. 
nues of apprehention {hut againtt any new intelligence : : ‘the 

. days that are to follow mutt pafs in the inculcation of precepis 
already collected, and affertion of tenets already received; no- 
thing is Huvcckaus ant fo odious as oppofition, fo infolent as 
doubt, or fo dangerous as novelty, 

In like manner the paflions ufurp the feparate gana of 
the fucceflive periods of life. To the happinefs of our firft 
years nothing more feemsneceflary than freedom from reftraint; 
every man may remember that if he was left to himfelf, and in- 
dulged i in the difpofal of his own time, he was once content 
without the fuperaddition of any actual pleafure. ‘The new 
world is itfelf a banquet ; and till we have exhaufted the frefh- 
nefs of life, we have always about us fufficient gratifications : 
the funthine quickens us to play, and the thade invites us te 
fleep. 

But we foon become unfatisfied with negative felicity, and 
are folicited by our fenfes and appetites to more powerful de- 
lights, as the tafte of him who has fatisfied his hunger mutt be 
éxdlitad by artificial ftimulations. The fimplicity of natural a- 
mufement is now patt, and art and contrivance muft improve 
our pleafures: but in time, art, like nature, is exhaufted, and 
the fenfes can no longer fupply the cravings of the intelle&. 

The attention is then transferred from pleafure to intereft, in 
which pleafure is perhaps included, though diffufed to a wider 
extent, and protracted through new gradations. Nothing now 
dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in the 
ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, however vari- 
oufly denominated, every man at fome time or other afpires ; 
power, which all with to obtain within their citcle of a€tion; 
and fame, which no man, however high or mean, however wile 
or ignorant, was yet able todef{pife. Now pru idende and fore- 
fight exert their influence: no hour is devoted wholly to any 
prefent enjoyment, no act or purpofe terminates in itfelf, but 
every motion is referred to fome/diftant end; the accomplifh- 
ment of one defign begins another, and the ultimate with is 
always puthed off to its former diftance. 

At length fame is obferved to be uncertain, and power to 
be dangerous: the man whofe vigour and alacrity begin to for- 
fake him, by degrees contracts his defigns, remits his former 
multiplicity of purfuits, and extends no longer his regard to 
any other honour than the reputation of opel or any other 

‘influence than his power. Avvarice is generally the lait paflion 
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of thofe lives of which the firft part has been fquande¥ed ini 
pleafure, and the feeond devoted to ambition. He that finks 
under the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls his age with the mil- 
der bufinefs of faving it. ; ; : 

I have in this view of life confidered men as actuated only 
by natural defires, and yielding to their own inclinations, with- 
out regard to fuperior principles by which the force of external, 
agents may be counteratted, and the temporary prevalence of 
paifions reftrained. Nature will indeed always operate, human 

’ defires will be always ranging ; but thefe motions, though very - 
powerful, are not refiftlefs ; nature may be regulated, and de- 
fires governed ; and to contend with the predominance of fuc- 
ceflive paflions, to be endangered firft by one affection, and then 
by another, is the condition upon which we are to pafs our 
time, the time of ovr preparation for that flate which {hall put 
an end to experiment, to difappaintment, and to change. 7 


> 
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Triftie meftum, 
Vultum verba decent, iratwum plena minarum.-=-- Hor. 
I 


Difafcrous words can belt difgtter thow ; x 
In angry plirafe the angsy patlions glow.----ELPRINSTON. 
« | F was the wifdom,” fays Seneea, “ of ancient times, ta 
confider what is moft ufeful as moft illuftrious.” HH this 
role be applied to works of genius, fearcely any fpecies of com- 
pofition deferves more to be cultivated than the Epiftolaty 
ftyie, fince none is of more various or frequent ufe, throngh 
the whole fybordination of human life. “ 
It has yet happened that, among the numerous writers 
which our nation/has produced, equal perhaps always in force 
and genius, and of late in elegance and accuracy, to thofe- of 
any other country, very few have endeavoured to diftinguith 
themfelves by the publication of letters, except {uch as were 
written in the difcharge of public trufis, and during the tran- 
faCtion of great affairs ; which, though they afford precedents 
to the minifter, and memorials to the hiftorian, are of no ufe 
as examples of the familiar, ftyle, or models of private correl- 
pondence. a el 
if it be enquired by foreigners, how this deficiency has hap-.- 
pened in the literature of a country, where all indulge ae 
; elves 
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_felves with fo little danger in {peaking and writing, maypwe 
not without either. bigotry or arrogance inform eae that it 
muft be imputed to our contempt Br trifles, and our due fenle 
of the dignity of the public 2? Wedo not think it reafonable 
to fill the world with volumes from which nothing can be jeara- 
ed, nor expect that the employments of the bufy, or the amufe- 
ments of the gay, fhould give way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of abfence, expreffions of fondnefs, or de~ 
ciarations of fidelity. 

A flight perufal of the innumerable letters by which the 
wits of France have fignalized their names, will prove that 
other nations need not be difcouraged from the like attempts 
by the confcioufixefs of inability ; for furely it is not very dif 
ficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar in= 
cidents, repeat adulatory profeflions, accumulate fervile hy- 
perboles, and produte all that can be found in the defpicable 
remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life muft be pa affed in affairs confiderable 
only by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleafure 
which our condition allows mutt be produced by giving ele- 
gance to trifles, it is necéflary to learn how to become litle 
without Pecutas mean, to maintain the neceffary intercourfe 

- of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actidhs by seyeeable ap- 
pearances. It had therefore been of advantage, if fuch of our 
_ ‘writets as have excelled in the art of decorating infignificance, 
had fupplied us with a few fallies of innocent gaiety, effulions 
of honeft tendernefs, or exclamations of unimportant hurry. 

Precept has generally been pofterior to performance. The 
art of compofing works of genius has never been taught but 
by the example of thofe who performedit by natural vigour of 
imagination, and reétitude of jndgment. As we have few 
letters, we have likewife few criticifms upon the epiftolary 
ftyle. The obfervations with which Walth has introduced his 
pages of inanity, are fuch as give him little claim to the rank 
afligned him by Dryden among the critics. ‘ Letters,’ fays 
he, “are intended as refemblances of converfation, and the 
chief excellencies of converfation are good-humour and good- 
breeding.” This remark, equally valuable for its novelty and 
propriety, he dilates and enforces with an appearance of com~ 
plete acquiefcence in his own difcover 

Mo man was ever in doubt about the moral qualities of a 
letter. It has been always known that he who endeavours to 
pleafe muft appear pleafed, and he who would not provoke 
rudenefs muft not-practife it. But the queition among thoie 
who eftablith rules for an epiftolary performance is how gaiety 
or civility may be properly exprefied ; as among the critics 
in hiftory it is not contefted whether truth ought to be prefer- 


ved, but by what mode of dition it is beit adorned. ie 
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As letters are written on all fubjedts, in all ftates of mind; 
they cannot be properly reduced to fettled rules, or defcribed 
by any ingle characteriftic ; and we may - Nafely, difentangle 
our minds from critical embarraflments, by determining that a 
letter has no peculiarity but its form, and that nothing is to be 
refufed admiffion, which would be proper in any other method 
of treating the fame fubject. The qualities of the epiftolary 
ftyle moft frequently required are eafe and fimplicity, and even 
flow of unlaboured dition, and an artlefs arr angement of 
Obvious fentimnents. But thefe dire@tions are no fooner applied 
to ufe, than their fcantinefs and imperfection become evident. 
Letters are written to the great and to the mean, to the learn- 
ed and the ignorant, at bal and in diftrefs, in fport and in 
paflion. Nothing can be more improper than eafe and laxity 
of expreflion, when the importance of the fubje& imprefles fo- 
licitude, or the dignity of the perion exacts reverence. ° 

That ene fhould be written with ftriét conformity to nature 
is true, becaufe nothing but conformity to nature can make any 
compofition beautiful or juft. Butit is natural to depart from 
familiarity of language upon occafions not familiar. What- 
ever elevates the fentiments will confequently raife the expref- 
fion ; whatever fills us with hope or terror, will produce fome 


peeticbaciies of images, and fome figurative diftortions of - 


phrafe. Wherever we are ftudjous to pleafe, we ate afraid of 
trufting our firft thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
‘opinion by ftudied ornaments, accuracy of method, and ele- 
gance of flyle. 


If the perfonages of the comic feene be allowed by Horace | 


to vaife their language in the’ tran{ports of anger to the turgid 
vehemence of tragedy. the epiftolary writer may likewife with- 
out cenfure comply with the varieties of his matter. If great 
events are to be related, he may, with all the folemnity of an 
hittorian, deduce them from their caufes, connect them with 
their concomitants, arid trace them to their confequences. If 
a difputed pofition is to be eftablithed, or a remote princi iple ta 


be inveltigated, he may detail his reafonings with all the nicety _ 


of fyllogiftic method. If a, menace is to AS averted, or a be. 

nent implored, he may, without any violation of the edicts of 
eriticifm, call every power of rhetoric to his afliftance, and try 
every inlet at which-love or pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of the 
colrefpondents are more properly regulated by critical pre- 
cepts, becaufe the matter and ityle are equally arbitrary, and 
rules are more neceflary, as there is a larger power of choice. 
In letters of this kind, fome conceive art graceful, and others 
think negligence EEN, ; fome model them by the fonnet, and 
will Alina them no means of delighting but the foft lapfe of 
calm mellifluence ;\ others adjuft ig by the epigram, and ex- 
pect poised fentences and forcible periods. The one party 


eonfiders 
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confiders exemption from faults as the heighth of excellence, 
the other looks upon negleét of excellence as the moft dif- 
gufting fault ; one avoids cenfure, the other aipires to praife ; 

-one is always in danger of infipidity, the other continually on 
the brink of affectation. 

When the fubje& has no intrinfic dignity, it muit necef- 
farily owe its attractions to artificial émbellithments, and may 
catch at all advantages which the art of writing can fupply. 
He that, like Pliny, fends his friend a portion for his daughter, 
will, without Pliny’s eloquence of addrefs, find means of exa 

/ €iting gratitude, and fecuring acceptance; but he that has no 
prefent to make but a garland, a ribbon, or fome petty curio- 
fity, muft endeavour to recommend it by his manner of giving 
it. 

The purpofe for which letters are written when no intelli- 
gence is communicated, or bufipefs tranfacted, is to preferve 
in the minds of the abfent either love or efteem : to excite love 
we muft impart pleafure, and to raife efteem we muti dif- 
cover abilitiés. Pleafure will generally be given, as abilities 
are difplayed by fcenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpedt- 
ed fallies, and artful compliments. ‘Trifles always require ex- 
uberance of ornament ; the building which has no ftrength can 
be valued only for the grace of its decorations. The pebble 
mutt be polifhed with care, which hopes to be valued as a 
diamond ; and words ought furely to be laboured, when they 
are intended to ftand for things. 


Nums. 153. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3,175! 


Turba remi fequitur fortunam, ut femper, et odit 
Damnatos.---- JUV. 


The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
j Wealth fill finds followers, and misfortune foes. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
4D ecto are occafions on which all apology is rudenefs. He 
that has an unwelcome meflage to deliver, may give 
fome proof of tendernefs and delicacy, by a ceremonial intro- 
duGtion and gradual difeovery, becaufe the mind upon which 
the weight of forrow is to fall, gains time for the colleGion 


of its powers; but nothing is more abfurd than to delay the 
\Wetopee 3 WIE *" communication 
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communication of pleafure, to torment curioefity by impatience, 
and to delude hope by anticipation. 

I thall thereforé forbear the arts by which correfpondents 
generally fecure admiflion, for I have too long remarked the 
power of vanity, to doubt that I fhall be read by you with a 
difpofition to approve, when I declare that my narrative hag 
no other tendency than to illuftrate and corroborate your 
own obferyations. 

I was the fecond fon of a gentleman, whofe patrimony had 
been watted by a long fucceflion of fqtianderets, till he was 
unable to fupport any of his children, except his heir, in the 
hereditary dignity of ‘idlenefs. _ Being eresre obliged to em- 
ploy that part of life in ftudy which my progenitors had de- 
voted:to the hawk and hound, 1 was in my eighteenth year 
difpatched to the univerfity, without any tural honours. [| 
had never killed a fingle woodcock, nor partaken one triumph 
over a conquered fox. 

At the univerfity I continued to enlarge my acquifitions with 
little envy of the noify happinefs which my elder brother had 
the fortune.to enjoy, and having obtained my degree, retired 
to confider at leifure to what profeffion I fhould confine that 
application which had hitherto been diflipated in general know- 
ledge. To deliberate wpon a choice which cuftom and honour 
forbid to be retracted, is certainly reafonable, yet to ler loofe 
the attention equally to the advantages and inconveniences of 

eyery employment is not without danger ; ; new motives are 
every moment operating on every fide ; and mechanics have 
long ago difcovered, that contrariety of equal attraétions is 
equivalent to reft. : 

While I was thus trifling 1 in uncertainty, an old adventurer, 
who had been once the intimate friend of my father, arrived 
from the Indies with a large fortune; which he had fo much 
haraffed himfelf in obtaining, that ficknefs and infirmity left . 
him no other defire than to ite in his native country. His 
wae eafily procured him an invitation to pafs his life with 

; but being incapable of any amufement but converfation, 
he cain became familiarized to me, whom-he found ftu- 
dious and domeftic. Pleafed with an opportunity of: impart-— 
ing my knowledge, and.eager of any intelligence that might i In- 
creafe it, I delighted his ‘curiofity with hiftorical narratives 
and e3 <plications - of nature, and gratified his vanity by enquiries 
after the, products: of diftant countries and the cuftoms of 
their inhabitants. ; 

My brother faw how much I. advanced i in the favour of our 
guett, who being withont heirs, was naturally expected to 
énrich the family of his friend, but neither attempted to 
alienate me, nor to ingratiate, thimbel: He was indeed little 
qualified to folioit the affection of a traveller, for the remiflnefs 

of 
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of his education had’ left him without any rule of action” but | 
his prefent humour. He often forfook the old gentleman in, 

the midft of an adventure, becaufe the horn founded in the 

court-yard, and would have loft an opportunity,"not only of 
knowing the hiftory, but fharing the wealth of the Mogul, for 

the trial of a new pointer, or the fight of a horfe-race. 

It was therefore not long before our new friend declared his 
intention of bequeathing to me the profits of his commerce, as 
‘the only man in the family by whom he could expe& them to 
be rationally enjoyed. This diftin&tion drew upon me the 
envy not only of my brother but my father. 

As no man is willing to believe that he fuffers by his own 
fault, they imputed the preference which | had obtained to 
adulatory ¢domplianee, or malignant calumnies. Tono purpofe 
did I call ues my patron to atteft my innocence, for who will 
believe what he wifhes to be falfe ? In the heat of difappoint- 
ment they forced their inmate by repeated infults to depart 
from the houfe, and 1 was foon, by the fame treatment, ob- 
liged to, follow him. 

He chofe his refidence in the confines of London, where 
reft, tranquillity, and medicine, reftored him to part of the 
health which he had loft. I pleafed myfelf with perceiving that 
I was not likely to obtain an immediate pofieffion of wealth 
which no labour of mind had contributed to z acquire ; ; and that 
he, who had thus diftinguifhed.me, might hope to end his 
life without a total fruftration of thofe bleflings which, what- 
ever be their real value, he had fought with fo) much diligence; 
and purchafed with fo many viciflitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reafon to.repine at His recovery, “for” 
he was willing to accuftom me early to the ufe of money, and 
fet apart for my expences fuch a revenue. as I had {carcely 
dared toimage. I can yet congratulate myfelf that fortune has 
feen her golden cup once tafted without inebriation. Neither 
my modefty nor prudence were overwhelmed by affluence; my 
elevation was without infolence, and my expeiice % without pro- 
_fufion. Employing the influence which money always confers 
to the improvement of my underftanding, | mingled in parties 
of gaiety, and in conferences of learning, appeared: d in every 
place where inftruétion was to be found, and imagined that 
by ranging through all the diverfities of hfe, I had acquainted 
myfelf fully with human nature, and aie? all that was to 
be known of the ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I foon difcovered how much was 
wanted to the completion of my knowledge, and found that, 
according to Seneca’s remark, I had hitherto feen the world bu 
“on one faes My patron’s beard cases in his increafe of ftrength 
tempted him to carelefinels ae irregularity ; he caught a ‘fe 

2 ver 
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vet by riding in the rain, of which he died delirious on the third 
day. I buried him without any of the heir’s affected grief or 
fecret exultation; then preparing to take a legal poffeffion of, 


his fortuae, opened his clofet, where I found a will, made at . 


his firft arrival, by which my father was appointed the chief 
inheritor, and nothing was left me but a legacy fuflicient to 
fupport me in the profecution of my {tndies. 

{ had not yet foand fuch charms in profperity as to continue 
it by any acts of forgery or injuftice, and made hafte to inform 
my fates of the riches which had been given him, not by the 
preference of kindnefs, but by the delays of indolence, and 
cowardice of age. The hungry family flew lik vultures on 
their prey, and foon made my difappointment ptblic by the 
tumult of their claims, and the {plendour of their forrow. 

It was now my part to confider how I.fhould repair the dif- 
appointment. I could not but trrmmph in my long lift of 
friends, which comprized almoft every name that power or 
knowledge intitled to eminence, and in the profpeét of the in- 
numerable roads to honour and preferment, which IJ had laid 
open to myfelf by the wife ufe of temporary riches. I be- 
lieved nothing neceflary but that I fhould continue that acquaint- 


ance to which | had been fo readily admitted, and which had | 


hitherto been cultivated on both fides with equal ardour. 

Full of thefe expeftations, I one morning ordered a chair, 
with an intention to make my ufual circle of morning vifits. 
Where I firft ftopped 1 faw two footmen lolling at the door, 
who told me, without any change of pofture, or colleG@ion of 
countenance, that their mafter was at home; and fuffered’ me 

to open the inner door without affitance. I found my friend 

ftanding, and as 1 was tattling with my former freedom, was 
formally intreated to fit down ; but did not ftay to he favoured 
with any further condefcenfions. 

My next experiment-was made at the levee of a ftatefman, 
who received me with an embrace of tendernefs, that he might 
with more decency publith my change of fortune to the fyco- 
phants about him. After he had enjoyed the triymph of con- 
dolence, he turned to a wealthy ftockjobber, and left me ex- 
pofed to the fcorn of thofe who had lately courted my notice, 
and folicited my intereft. 

I was then fet down at the door of another, who upon my 
entrance advifed me with great folemnity to think of fome fet- 
tled provifion for life. [left him, and hurried away to an old 
friend, who profeffed himfelf unfafceptible of any umpreffions 
from prof{perity or misfortune, and begged that he might fee 
mewhen he was more at leifure. 

At fixty-feven doors at which I knocked in the firft week 
after My appearance in a mourning drefs, | was denied edimif- 

fion 
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fion at forty-fix ; was fuffered at fourteen to wait in the outer 
reom till bufinefs was difpatched; at four. was entertained 
with a few queftions about the weather; at one heard the foot- 
man rated for bringing my name; and at two was. informed 
in the flow of cafual converfation, how much a man of rank de- 

grades himfelf by mean company. 

My curiofity. now led me to try what reception I fhould find 
among the ladies; but I found that my patron had carried 
all my pewers of pleafing to the grave. J had formerly been 
celebrated as a wit, and not perceiving any languor in my ima- 
gination, I affayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto 
broken out involuntarily before my fentences were finifhed. My 
remarks were now heard with a fteady countenance, and if a 
girl happened to give way to habitual merriment, her forward- 
nefs was repreffed with a ‘frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I fcatter infirmity and difeafe ; every lady 
whom I meet in the Mall is too weary to walk; all whom J in- 
treat to fing are’ troubled with colds: if I propor cards; they 
are afflicted with the head-ach ; if I invite them to the gardens, 
they cannot bear a crowd. 

All this might be endured; but there is a clafs of mortals 
who think my underftandipg impaired with my fortune, exalt 
themfelves to the dignity of advice, and whenever we happen 
to meet, prefume to prefcribe my candace regulate my econo- 
my, and direct my purfuits. Another race, “equally i impetti- 
nent and equally defpicable, are every moment recommending 
to mean attention to my intereft, and think themfelves entitled, 
by their fuperior prudence, to reproach me if I fpeak or move 
without regard to profit. 

Such, Mr Rambler, is the power of wealth, that it com- 
mands ane ear of greatnefs and the eye of beauty ; ; gives {pirit 
to the dull, and authority to the timorous; and leaves him 
from whom it departs, without virtue and withelut underftand- 
ing, the fport of caprice, the feoff of infolence, the flave of 
meannefs, and the pupil of ignorance, 


lam, &c. 
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Noms. 154. SATURDAY, Serr. 7, 1751.- 


> 
«---Tibi res antique laudis et artis 


Agegredior, fanCos aufusrecludere fontes.=----VIRG. 
\ 


For thee my tuneful accents will I raife, 
And treat of arts difclos’d in ancient days ; 
Once more unlock for thee the facred {pringe---DRYDEN. 


re direCtion of Ariftotlé to thofe that ftudy politics, is, 

firft to examine and undeérftand what-has been written by . 
the ancients upon government; then to caft their eyes round up- 

on the world, and confider by what caufes the profperity of 

communities is villbly influenced, and why fome are worfe, and 

others better adminiftered. 

The fame method mutt be purfued by him who hopes to be- 
come eminent in any other part of knowledge. The firft tak is 
to fearch boexs, the next to contemplate nature. Hemutt firft 
poffefs himfelf of the intelle@ual treafures which the diligence 
of former ages hasfaccumulated, andtthen endeavour to encreafe 
them by his own colleétions. 

' The mental difeafe of the prefent generation is impatience of 

ftudy, contempt of the great mafters of ancient wifdom, and a 

difpofition to rely wholly upon unaflifted genius and natural fa- 

gacity. The wits of thefe happy days have difcovered a way 

to fame, which the dull caution of our laborious anceftors durft 

never attempt ; they cut the knots of fophiftry which it was. 
formerly the bufinefs of years to untie, folve difficulties by fud- 

den irradiations of intelligence, and comprehend long proceffes 

of argument by immediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themfelves into this opinion of their 
own abilities, look down on all who waite their lives over books, 
as a race of inferior beings condemned by nature to perpetual 
pupilage, and fruitlefsly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 
ne(s by inceffant cultivation, or faccour their feeblenefs by fub. 
fidiary ftrength. ‘They prefume that none would be mote in- 
duitrious than they, if they were not more fenfible of deficien- 
cies; and readily conclude, that he who places no confidence in 
his own powers, owes his modefty only to his weaknefs. 

It is however certain, that no eftimate is more in danger of 
erroncous calculations than thofe by whith a man computes the 
force of his own genius. It generally happens at our entran¢e 
into the world, that by the natural attraction of ‘fimilitude, we 

affociate with men like ourfelves, young, f{prightly, and igno- 
rant, and rate our accomplihments by comparifon with theirs; 
when we have once obtained an acknowledged fuperiority over 
our 
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our. acquaintances, imagination and defire eafily.extend it over 
_the reft of mankind ; and if no accident forces us ‘into new ‘e- 
“mulations, we grow eit and die in admiration of ourfelves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily liftens to the 
voice of idlenefs, and foothes the flumber of life with continual 
dreams of excellence and greatnefs. A man elated by confi- 
dence in his natural vigour of fancy and {fagacity of conje@ture, 
foon concludes that he already poflefies whatever toil and en- 
quiry can confer. He then liftens,with eagerneis to the wild 
objections which folly has raifed againft the common means of 
improvement ; talks of the dark chaos of indigefted knowledge; 
deferibes the mifchievous effects of heterogeneous {ciences fer- 
menting in the mind; relates the blunders of lettered i ignorance; 
expatiates on the heroic merit of thofe who deviate from pre~ 
fcription; or {hake off authority; and gives vent to the infla- 
mations of his heart by declaring that He owes nothing to pe- 
dants and wniverfities. 

Allthefe pretenfions, ee confident, are very often vain. 
The laurels which fuperficial acutenefs gains in trinmphs over 
ignorance unfupported by vivacity, are obferved by Locke to 
be loft whenever real learning and rational diligence appear a- 
gainft her; the fallies of gaiety are foon reprefled by calm con- 
fidence; Fad the artifices of {ubtlety are readily deteéted by 
thofe who, having carefully. fiudied the queftion, are not eafily 
Ban founded or furprifed. ; 

But though the contemner of books had neither been de- 
ceived by others nor himfelf, and was really born with a genius 
furpafligg the ordinary abilities of mankind, yet furely fuch 
gifts of Providence may be more properly urged as incitements 
to labour, than Tia alan tonegligence. He that neglects 
the culture of ground, naturally fertile, is more fhimonilty cul- 
pable than he whofe: field would fearcely recompence his hui- 
bandry. : 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been tranfatted 
in former times, is to’ continue always achild. If no ufe is 
made of the Labour of paft ages, the world muf remain always 
in the infancy of knowledge. ‘Lhe difcoveries of every man 
muft terminate in his own eget and the itudies of every 
age be employed on queftions which the paft generation had 
difcnfled a and determined. We may withas little reproach bor- 
row {eience as manufactures fromour anceftors ; and itis as ra 
tional to live in caves till our own hands have erected a lace 
as to reje& all knowledge of architeéture which our under- 
{tandings will not fupply. 

To the ftrongeft and quickeft mind itis far Cee to learn 
than to invent. The principles of arithmetic and geometry 
may be comprehended by a clofe attention in a few days; yet 
who can flatter himfelf that the ftud ly of a long life would have 
enabled 
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enabled him to difcover them, when he fees them yet unknown 
to fo many nations, whom he cannot fuppofe lefs liberally en- 
dowed with natural reafon, than the Grecians or Egyptians? 

Every fcience was thus far advanced towards perfection, by 
the emulous diligence of contemporary ftudents and the gradual 
difcoveries of one age improving on another. Sometimes un~ 
expected flafhes of inftruétion were ftruck out by the fortuitous 
collifion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concurrence of 
ideas, in which the philofopher to whom they happened had no 
gee merit than that of knowing their value, and tranfmitting, 
unclouded to pofterity, that light which had been kindled by 
caufes out of his power. The happinefs of thefe cafual illumi- 
nations no man can promife to himfelf, becaufe no endeavours 
can procure them; and therefore whatever be our abilities or 
application, we mutt fubmit to learn from others what perhaps 
would have lain hid for ever from human penetration, had not 
fome remote enquiry brought it to view; as treafures are thrown 
up by the plough-man and the digger in the rude exercife of 
their common occupations. 

The man whofe genius qualifies him for great undertakings, 
mutt at leaft be content to learn from books the prefent flate of 
human knwledge; that he may not afcribe to himfelf the in-) 
vention of arts generally known; weary his attention with ex- 
periments of which the event fies been Jong regiftered ; and 
wafte, in attempts which have already fucceeded or mifcarried, 
that time which might have been fpent with ufefulnefs and © 
honour upon new undertakings. 

But though the ftudy of books is neceflary, it is not fufficient 
to conftitute literary eminence. He that wifhes to be counted 
among the benefactors of pofterity, muft add by his ewn toil to 
the acquifitions of his anceftors, and fecure his memory from 
neglect by fome valuable improvement. This can only be ef, 
fected by looking out upon the waftes of the intelleCtual world, 
and extending the power of learning over regions yet undifci- 
plmed and barbarous; ; or by furveying more exaétly her ancient 
dominions ; and driving ignorance from the fortrefles and re- 
treats where fhe fkulks undetected and undifturbed. Every 
fcience has its difficulties which yet call for a folution before we 
attempt new fyitems of knowledge ; as every country has its 
forefts and marfhes, which it would be wife to cultivate and 
drain, before diftant colonies are projected ‘as a neceflary dif- 
charge of the exuberance of ‘ahabitants. 

No man evér yet became great by imitation. Whatever hopes 
for the veneration of mankind muft have invention in the de fign 
or the execution; either the effect muft itfelf be new, or the 
means by which itis produced. Either truths hitherto unknown 
mult be difcovered, or thofe which are already known enforced 
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by. ftronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or eluci- 
dated by brighter illuftrations. : 

Fame cannot {pread wide or endure long that is not rooted in 
nature, and manured by art. That which hopes to refift the 
blaft of malignity, and ftand firm againft the attacks of time, 
muft contain in itfelf fome original principle of growth. The 
reputation which arifes from the detail or tranfpofition of bor« 
rowed fentiments, may fpread for a while, like ivy, on the rind 
of.antiqaity, but will be torn away by accident or contempt, 
and fuffer to rot unheeded on the ground. : 


Nums. 155. TUESDAY, Sept. 10, 1751. 


aa-=2- Steriles tranfmifimus annos, 
Hec evi mihi prima dies, héc limita vite.---Start. 


z-- =-Our barren yeats are pat; 
Be this of life the firft, of floth the laft.---ELPHINSTON. i 


© weaknefs of the human mind has more frequently in- 
N curred animadverfion, than the negligence with which 
men overlook their own faults, however flagrant, and the eafi- 
nefs with which they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 
It feems generally believed, that as the eye cannot fee itfelf, 
the mind has not faculties by which it can contemplate its own 
ftate, and that therefore we have no means of becomirig ac 
quainted with our real charaéters; an opinion whic., like innu- 
merable other poftulates, an enquirer finds himfelf inclined to 
admit upon very little evidence, becaufe it afforcs a ready fo~ 
lution of many difficulties, It will explain why the greateft a- 
bilities frequently fail to promote the happinefs of thofe who 
poffefs them ; why thofe who can diftinguifh with the utmedt 
nicety the boundaries of vice and virtue fuffer them to be een- 
founded in their own condu& ; why the active and vigilant re- 
fign their affairs implicitly to the management of others; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly approaches towards 

ruin, without one figh of folicitude or ftruggle for efcape. 
When a pofition teems thus with commodious confequences, 
who can without regret confefs it to be falle? Yet it is certain 
that declaimers have indulged a difpofition to defcribe the domi- 
pion of the paflions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
afligned. Self-love is often rather arrogant than blind ; it does 
not hide our faults from ourfelves, but perfuades us that they 
efcape the notice of others, and difpofeus to refent cenfures left 
N op. 11) a we 
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we fhould confefs them to be jut. We are fecretly confcious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the public 
eye, and pleafe ourfelves with innumerable impoftures, by © 
which, in reality, nobody is deceived. 
In proof of the dimnefs of our internal fight, or the general 
inability of man to determine rightly concerning his own cha- 
racter,, it is common to urge the fuccefs of the moft abfurd and 
incredible flattery, and the refentment always raifed by advice, 
however foft, benevolent, and reafonable. But flattery, if its 
operation be nearly pate will be found to owe its accept- 
ance, not to our ignorance but knowledge of our failures, and 
he «ras it confoles our wants than difplays our 
polleietis: “He that thall folicit the favour of his patron by 
ptaifing him for qualities which he can find in himfel*, will be 
defeated by the more daring panegyrift who enriches him with 
adf{cititious excellence. tJuft praife is only a debt, bus flattery 
is a prefent. The acknowledgment of thofe virtues on which 
confcience congratulates us, is a.tribute that we can at an 
time exact with confidence : but the celebration of thofe which 

. we only feign, or defire without any vigorous endeavours to 
attain them, i is received as a confetffion Ae fovereignty over re- ' 
gions never conquered, as a favourable decifien of difputable 
claims, and is more welcome as it is more gratuitous. 

Advice is offenfive, not becaufe it lays us open to unexpett- 
ed regret, or conviéts us of any fault which had efcaped our 
notice, but becaufe it fhows us that we are known to others 
as well as to ourfelves ; and the officious monitor is perfecu- 
ted with hatred, not becaufe his accufation is falfe, but becaufe 
he aflumes that fuperiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we defired to conceal. 

For this reafon advice is commonly ineffeftual. If thofe who 
follow the call of their defires, without enquiry whither the 
are going, had deviated ignorantly from the paths of wifdom, 
and were rufhing upon dangers unforefeen, they would readily 
liften to information that recals them from their errors, and 
catch the firft alarm by which deftruétion or infamy is denounced. 
Few that wander in the wrong way miftake it for the right, they 
only find it more fmooth and flowery, and indulge their own 
choice rather than approve it: therefore few are perfuaded to 
quit it by admonition or teproof, fince it impreffes’ no new con- 
viction, nor confers any powers of aétion or refiftance. He that 
is gravely informed how foon profufion will annihilate his for- 
tune, hears with little advantage what he knew before, and 
catches at the next occafion of expence, becaufe advice has no 
force to fupprefs his vanity. He that is told how certainly in- 
temperance will hurry him to the grave, runs with ufual {peed 
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toa new courfe of luxury, becaufe his reafon is not invigora- 
ted, nor his appetite weakened. 

“The mifchief of flattery is, not that it perfuades any man 
that he is what he is not, but that it fupprefies the influence 
of honeft ambition, by raifing an opinion that honour may be 
gained without the toil of merit ; and the benefit of advice a- 
rifes commonly, not from.any new light imparted to the mind, 
but from the difcovery which it affords of the public fuffrages. 
~ He that could withftand confcience is frighted at infamy, and 
fhame prevails when reafon was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them commonly 
with many aggravations which shit a pet{picacity cannot dif- 
cover, there is, perhaps, no man, however hardened by impu- 
dence or diffipat. d by levity, heltered by hypocrify or blafted 
~by difgrace, who does not intend fome time to review his con- 
du, and to regulate the remainder of his life by the laws of 
net New témptations indeed attack him, new invitations 
are offered by pleafure and intereft, and the hour of reforma- 
tion is always delayed; every delay gives vice another oppor- 
tunity of fortifying itfelf by habit; and the change of manners 
though fincerely intended and rationally planned, is referred to 
the time when fome craving paflion: fhall be fully gratified, or | 
fome powerful allurement ceafe its importunity. 

Thus procrattination is accumulated on precraftination, and 
one impedient fucceeds another, till age flatters our refolution, 
or death intercepts the project of amendment. Such is often 
the end of falutary purpofes, after they have long delighted the 
imagination, and appesfed that difquiet which every mind feels 
from known mifconduét, when the attention is not ‘diverted by 
bufinefs or by pleafure. 

Nothing furely can be more unworthy of a reafonable nature, 
than to continue in a ftate fo oppofite to real happinefs, as that 
all' the peace of folitude, and felicity of meditation, muft arife 
from refolutions of forfaking it. Yet the world eal often af- 
ford examples of men, who pafs months and years in a conti- 
nual war with their own convittion, and are daily dragged by 
habit, or betrayed by pafiion, into practices which they clofed 
and opened their eyes with purpofes to avoid ; purpofes which 
though fettled on conviction, the firft impulfe of momentary de- 
fire totally overthrows. 

The influence of cuftom is indeed fuch, that to conquer it will 
require the utmoft efforts of fortitude oad vi.tue ; nor can I 
think any men more worthy of veneration and vehownt than thofe 
who have burft the fhackles of habitual.vice. This vigtory how- 
ever has different degrees of glory as of difficuly ; it is more he- 
roic as the objects of guilty gratifications are more familiar, and 
the recurrence of folicitation more frequent. He that fear e€X= 


perience of the folly of ambition refigns his offices, may fet him- 
143 felf 
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felf free at once from temptation to {quander his life in courts, 
becaufe he cannot gain his former ftation. He who is enfla- - 
ved by an amorous paflion, may quit his tyrant jn difguft, and 
abfence will, without the help of reafon, overcome by degrees 
the defire of returning. But thofe appetites to which every 
place affords their proper obje¢t, and which require no prepa- 
ratory meafure or gradual advances, are more tenacioully ad- 
hefive; the with is fo near the enjoyment, that compliance 
often precedes confideration, and before the powers of reafon 
can be fummoned, the time for employing them is paft.. 
Indolence is therefore one of the vices frem which thofe 
whom it once infe&ts are feldom reformed. Every other fpe- 
cies of luxury operates upon {ome appetite that is quickly fae 
tiated, and requires fome concurrence of art, or accident which 
every place will not fupply ; but the defire of eafe ats equally 
at all hours, and the longer it is indulged is the more increafed, 
To do nothing is in every man’s power ; we can neyer want 
an opportunity of omitting duties. The lapfe to indolence 1s 
foft and imperceptible, becaufe it is only a mere ceflation of 
activity ; but the return to diligence is difficult, becaufe it im- 
plies a change from reft ta motion, from privation to reality 


Facilis defcenfus averni: 
Notes atque dies patet atri janua ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum, fuperafque evyadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft.---Virg. 


The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the defcent, and eafy is the way : 
But to return and view the cheerful fkies, 
In this the tafk and mighty labour lies.---DrypDEN. 


Of this vice, as of all others, every man who indulges it is 
confcious ; we all know our own ftate, if we could be induced 
to confider it; and it might perhaps be ufeful to the conqueft 
of all thefe enfnarers of the mind, if at certain ftated days life 
was reviewed, Many things neceflary are omitted, becaufe we 
vainly imagine that they may be always performed ; and what 
cannot be done without pain will for ever be delayed, if the 
time of doing it be left unfettled. No corruption is great but » 
by long negligence, which can {carcely prevail in a mind regu- 
larly and frequently awakened by periodical remorfe. He 
that thus breaks his life into parts, will find in himfelf a defire 
to diftinguifh every flage of his exiftence by fome improve- 
ment, and delight himfelf with the approach of the day of re- 
collection, as of the time which is to begin a new feries of yir- 
tue and felicity. 


Nums. 
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Nun quam aliud natura, aliud fapientia dicit,---Juv. 


For wifdom ever echoes nature’s choice. 


i peewee government, fay the politicans, is perpetually de, 
aA generating towards corruption, from which it muft be ref- 
ued at certain periods by the refufcitation of its firft pr inciples, 
and the re-eftablifhment of its original conftitution. Every ani- 
mal body, according to the methodic phyficians, is, by the pre- 
dominence of fome exuberant quality, continually declining 
towards difeafe and death, which muft be obyiated by a feafon- 
eble reduétion of the peccant humour to the juft equipoife which 
health requires. 

In the fame manner the ftudies of mankind, all at leaft which, 
not being fubje& to rigorous demonttration, admit the influence 
of infancy and caprice, are perpetually tending to error and con- 
fofion. Of the great principles of truth which the firft fpecula- 
tilts difcovered, the fimplicity is embarrafled by ambitious addis 
tions, or the evidence ob{cured by inaccurate argumentation ; 
and as they defcend from one fucceffion of writers to another, 
like light tranfmitted from room to room, they lofe theii 
ftrength and fplendour, and fade at laft in total evanefcence. 

The fyftems of learning therefore muft be fometimes review- 
ed complications analyfed into principles, and knowledge dif- 
entangled from opinion. It is not always poflibie, without a 
clofe in{pe€tion, to feperate the genuine fhoots of confequential 
reafoning, which grow out of fome radical poftulate, from the 
branchés which art has engrafted on it. The accidental pre- 
fcriptions of authority, when time has procured them venera- 
tion, are often confounded with the laws of nature, and thofe 
yules are fuppofed coeval with reafon, of which the firft rife 
cannot be difcovered. 

Criticifm has fometimes permitted fancy to dictate the laws 
by which fancy ought to be'reftrained, and fallacy to perplex 
the principles by which fallacy is to be deteéted ; her fuperin- 
tendance of others has betrayed her to negligence of herfelf; 
and, like the ancient Scythians, by extending her conqueit over 
diftant regions, fhe has left her throne vacant to her {laves. 

Among the laws of which the defire of extending authority, 
or ardour of promoting knowledge, has prompted the prefcrip- 
tion, all which writers have received, had not the fame original 
tight to our regard. Some are to be confidered as fundamental 
and indifpenfable, others only as ufeful and convenient; fome 

as 
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as dictated by reafon and neceflity, others as enacted by defpo- 
tic antiquity ; fome as invincibly fuppor ted by their cont formity 
to the order of nature and operati ons of the intelicét,  otiecfs as 
formed by accident, or inftituted | by example, and therefore al- 
ways liable to difpute and alteration. 

That many rules have been ad vanced without confulting na- 
ture or reafon, we cannot but fufpeét, when we find it peremp- 
torily decreed by the ancient matters, that only three [peaking 
perfonages foould appear at once from the lage ; a law which, 
as the variety and intricacy of modern plays has made it im- 
poflible to be obferved, we now violate without fcruple, and, as 
experience proves, without inconvenience. . 

_ The original of this precept was merely accidental. Tragedy 
was a mo} nody or folitary fong in honour of Bacchus, improved 
afterwards into a dialogue by the addition of another fpeaker ; 
but the ancients, remembering that the tragedy was at firft pro- 
nounced only by one, durft not for fome time venture beyond 
two; at laft, when outa and impunity had made them daring, 

tiey extended their liberty to the admiffion of three, but re- 
ftrained themfelves by a critical edict from further ércis hich 

By what accident the number of acts was limited to five, I 
know not that any author has informed us; but certainly it is 
mot determined by any neceflity arifing either from the nature 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An aétis only the repre- 
{entation of fuch a part of the bufinefs of the play as proceeds in 
an unbroken tenor, or without any intermediate paufe. No 
thimg is more evident than that of every real, and by confes 
quence of every dramatic aétion, the intervals may be more 
or fewer than five ; and indeed the rule is upon the Englith 
ftage every day broken in effect, without any other mifchief 
than@eat which arifes from an abfurd endeavour to obferve it 
in appearance. Whenever the {cene is fhifted the aét ceafes, 
fince fome time is neceffarily fuppofed to elapfe while the per- 
fonages of the drama change their place. 

With no greater right to our obedience have the critics 
confined the dramatic aihien to a certain number of hours, 
Probability requires that the time of aétion fhould approach 
fomewhat nearly to that of exhibition, and thofe plays will 
always be thought moft happily condu&ted which crowd the 
aoa variety into the leaft {pace. But fince it will frequent- 
ly happen that fome delufion muft be admitted, I know not 
where the limits of imagination can be fixed. It is rarely ob- 
ferved that minds not prepoffeffed by mechanical criticifm feel 
any offence from the extenfion’ of the intervals betweeen the 
acts ; nor can I conceive it abfurd) or impoflible, that he who 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenty-four, might 
image with equal eafe a great number. 

I know 
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I know not whether he that cada to regard no other 
laws than thofe of nature, will not be inclined to receive tragi- 
comedy to his protection, whom, however generally conde mmned, 
her own laurels have hitherto fhadéd from the fulminations = 
criticiim. For what is there in the mingled drama which im- 
partial reafon can condemn? The conneétion ofimportant trivial 
incidents fince it isnot only common but perpetual in the world, 
may furely be allowed upon the ftage, which pretends only to 
be the mirror of life. The impropriety of fupprefling paf- 
fions before we have raifed them to the intended agitation, and 
of diverting the expectation from an event which we keep fuf- 
pended only to raife it, may be fpecioufly urged. But will 
not experience fhew thier objection to be rather fubtle than jut ? 
Ts it not certain that the tragic and comic affections have 
been moved alternately with equal force, and that no plays 
have oftener filled the eye with tears and the breaft with pal- 
pitation, than thefe which are variegated with interludes of 
mirth? 

I do not however think it fafe to judge of works of genius 
‘merely by the event. The refiftlefs viciflitudes of the heart, 
the alternate prevalence of merriment and folemnity, may fence 
times be more properly afcribed to the vigour of the writer 
than the juftnefs of the defign: and inftead a vindicating tragi- 
comedy. by the fuccefs of ‘Shakefpeare, we ought perhaps to 
pay new honours to that tranfcendent and unbounded genius 
that could prefide over the paflions in fport; who, to actuate 
the affections, needed not the flow gradation of common means, 
but could fill the heart with inftantaneous jollity or forrow, 
and vary our difpofition as he changed his fcenes, Perhaps 
the effects even of Sh akefpeare’s poetry might have been yet 


greater, had he not pouigteratad himfelt ; ane we might have 
been more intetoited ab the diftrefles of his heroes, had we not 
been fo frequently diverted, by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are mods rules more fixed and obligatory. It is ne- 


eeflary that of play the chief action ihould be fingle ; 
for ince a play re ents fome tranfaction, through its re aula 
maturation to its anal event, two actions equally Important 


mult since Paani two plays. 
As the defion of tragedy is to inftru& by moving the paf- 
fious, it mult always have a hero, a perfonage apparently and 


‘inconteftabl 7 Riera to the reft, upon whom the attention may 
be fixed, and hes auxicty fuipended. For. though of two 
pertons oppofing each» other swith equal abilities and equal 
virtue, the auditor Gril lett in time choofe his favourite, 
yet as that choice mutt be wit out any cogency of conviction, 
the hopes or fears which it raifes all be faint and languid, 
Of two heroes acting in confederacy againti a common enemy, 
the virtues or dangers will give little emotion, becaufe peat 

claim 
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claim our coacern with the fame tight, and the heart lies at 
reit between equal motives. . 

It ought to be the firit endeaveur of a writer to diftinguifh 
nature from cuftom ; or that which is eftablifhed becaufe it is 
right, from taat which is right only becaufe it is eftablithed ; 
that he may neither violate effential principles by a defire ae 
novelty, nor debar himfelf from the attainment of beauties 
within his view, by a needlets fear of breaking rules which no 
literary dictator had authority to enact. ae 
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Oyews 
Peyr 6, 4 avers weye civeta O° ovtyyotre——HoOM. 


Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps Jmankind.---ELPHINSTONs 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, ' 
- HOUGH one of your correfpondents has prefumed to 

mention with fome contempt that prefence of attention 
and eafinefs of addrefs, which the polite have long agreed to 
celebrate and efteem, yet.I cannot be perfuaded to think the 
unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am inclined to believe 
that, as we feldom value rightly what we have never known 
the mifery of wanting his judgment has been vitiated by his 
happinefs, and that a natural exuberance of affurance has hin- 
dered him from difcovering its excellence and ufe. 

This felicity, whether beftowed by conftitution, or obtained 
by early habitudes, I can fcarcely contemplate without envy. 
{was bred under a man of learning i in the country, who in- 
culcated nothing but the dignity of knowledge, and the hap- 
pinefs of virtue. By frequency of admonition, and confidence. 
of affertion, he prevailed upon me to bebionsest that the fplen- 
dour of literarnte would always attract reverence, if not dark. 
ened by corruption. I therefore purfued my ftudies with in- 
ceflant induftry, and avoided every thing which | had been 
taught to confider either as vicious or tending to vice, becaufe 
I regarded guilt and reproach as infeparably united, and thought 
a tainted reputation the greateft calamity. 

At the univerfity, I found no reafon for changing my opi- 
nion; for though many among my fellow-ftudents took the 
opportunity of a more remifs difcipline to gratify their paf- 
fions ; yet virtue preferved her natural fuperiority, and thofe 

whe 
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who ventured to neglect,-were not fuffered to infult her. 
The ambition of petty accomplifiments found its» way into 
tle receptacles of learning, but was obferved to feize common- 
ly on thofe who either neglected the {ciences, or could not at- 
tain them; and I was ications confirmed in the do&trines of 
my old Tare and thought nothing worthy of my «are but 
the means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and intenfenefs of application, foon 
extended my renown, and I was applauded by thefe whofe 
opinion I then thought unlikely to deceive me,’ as a young 
man that gave uacommon hopes of futureeminence. My per- 
formances in time reached my native province, and my rela- 
tions congratulated themfelves uvon the new honours that were 
added to Gueig family. 

I‘returned home covered with academical laurels, and 
fraught with criticifm and philofophy. The wit and the {elie 
lar excited cur lolity, and my acquaintance was folicited by in- 
numeratle invitations. To pleafe will always be the with of 
benevolence, to be admired muft be the conftant aim of ambi- 
tion ; and I therefore confidered myfelf as about to receive‘the 
r Swaed of my honeft labours, and to find the efficacy of learn- 
ing. and of virtue. . 

Lie third day after my arrival I dined at the houfe ofa 
gentleman who had fummoned a multitude of his friends to 
the annual celebration of his wedding-day, I fet forward with 
great exultation, and thought myfelf happy that I had an op- 
portunity of difplaying my knowledge to fo numerous an al- 
fembly. I felt no fenfe of my own infufficiency, till going up 
ftairs to the dining-room, T heard the mingled roar of obftre- 
perous merriment. I was however difoufted rather than ter- 
rified, and went forward without dejection. The whole com- 
pany ‘role, at my entrance; but when | faw fo many eyes fixed - 
at once upon me, I was blafted with a fudden imbecility I 
was quelled by fame namelefs power which J found impot. 
fible to be refitted. My fight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed 
my perceptions were contounded ; I was nanitied by the Baile 
titude of eager falutations, and returned the common civilities 
with hefitation and impropriety; the fenfe of my own blunders 
increafed my confufion, and before the exchange of ceremonies 
allowed me to fit down, I was ready to fink under the oppre!- 
fion of furprize; my voice ger weak, and my knees trem- 
bled. 

The affembly: then refumed their places, and I fat with my 
eyes fixed upon the ground. To the quettions of curiofity, or 
the appeals of ponipleinree IT could folder anf{wer but with 
negative monofyllables, or profeffions of ignorance; for the 
fabjetts on which they converfed were fuch as are feldom dif- 
cufled in books, and were therefore out of my range of know- 
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ledge. At length an old clergyman, who rightly conjeétured 
the reafom of my concifened/s, relieved me by fome queitions 
about the prefent flate of natural knowledge, and engaged me, 
by an appearance of doubt and oppofition, in the explication 
and defence of the Newtonian philofophy. 

The confcioufnefs of my own abilities roufed me from de- 
prefion, and long familiarity with my fubje& enabled me to 
difeourfe with eafé and volubility ; but however I might pleafe 
myfelf, I found very little added by my demonftrations to the 
fdtisfaGtion of the company and my antagonift, who knew the 
laws of converfation too well to detain their attention long upon 
an unpleafing topic, after he-had commended my acutenefs and 
comprehenfi on, dienes the controverfy, and refigned me to 
ry former infignificance and perplexity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, whé had heard that 
T was a wit, an invitation to the tea-table. I congratulated my- 
{elf upon an opportunity to efcape from the company, whofe 
gaiety began to be tumultuous, and among whom feveral hints 
had been dropped of the ufelefinefs of univerfitics, the folly of 
book-learning, and the awkwardnefs of feholars. To the ladies 
therefore [ flew, as toa refuge from clamour, infult, and rufti- 
city ; but found my heart fink as I approached their apartment, 
and was again dilconcerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and 
confounded by the neceflity of encountering fo many eyes at 
once. 

When I fat down I confidered that fomething pretty was al- 
ways faid to ladies, and refolved to recover my credit by fome 
elegant obfetvation or graceful compliment. | I applied myfelf 
to the recolleétion of all that I had read ot heard in praife of 
beauty, and endeavoured to accomodate fome claflical compli- 
ment to the prefent occation. I funk into profound meditation, 
revolved the characters of the heroines ot old, confidered what- 
ever the poets have fung in their praife, and ‘after having bor- 
rowed and invented, chofen and rejeCted a thoufand fentinieaey: 
which, if Lhad seedrerd them, would not have been underftood,; 
I was awakened from my dream of learned geltney by the 
fervant who diftributed ithe tea. 

There are not many fituations more inceffantly uneafy than 
that in which the man is placed who is w atching an opportunity 
to fpeak, without courage ‘to take it when it is offered, and 
who tl hough he refolves to give a fpecimen of his abilities, ¢ al~ 
. Ways finds fomé reafon or other tor delay ing it to the next mi- 
nute, 1 was afhan».d of filence, -yet could find nothing to fay 
of clegance or importance equal to my withes. ‘Che ladies, 
afraid ‘of iny learning, thought themfelves not qualified'to pre- 
pote any fubject of piattle to @ man fo tamots tor difpute, and 
there was nothing on either fide but impatience. amd vexation. 
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_ In this confli@ of thame, as I was re-aflembling my feattered 
ientiments, and refolving to force my imagination to fome 
{prightly fally, had juft found a‘very happy compliment, by 
too much attention to my own meditations, I fuffered the faucer 
to drep from my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 
{calded, a brocaded petticoat was itained, and the whole af-« 
‘fembly was thrown into diforder. 1 now confidered all hopes 
of reputation as at an end, and while they were confoling and 
aflifting one another, ftole away in filence. if 

The mifadventure’ of this uahappy day are not yet at an end ; 
Iam afraid of meeting the meaneft of them that. triumphed 
overme in this ftate of itupidity and contempt, and feel the 
fame terrors encroaching upon my heart at the fight of thofe 
who once imprefled them. Shame, above any cther paflion, 
popagates itfelf. Before thofe who have feen me confuled, I. 
can never appear without new confufion, and the remembrance 
of the weaknefs which I formerly difcovered, hinders me from 
acting or {peaking with my natural force. 

But is this mifery, Mr Rambler, never to ceafe! Have I 
{pent my life in ftudy only to become the fport of the ignorant, 
and debarred myfelf from all the common enjoyments of youth 
to colle& ideas which mutt fleep in filence and form opinions 
which I muft ‘not divulge? Inform me, dear Sir, by what means 
I may refcue my faculties from thefe fhackles of cowardice, how 
I may rife to a level with my fellow-beings, recall myfelf from 
this languor of involuntary fubjeGion to the free exertion of 
my intelleé&ts, and add to the power of reafoning the liberty of 
f{peech. in ead 

I am, Sir, &c. 
VERECUNDULUS. 


Nums. 158. SATURDAY, Sepr. 21, 175.1. 


Grammatici certant, et adhuc fub judice lis eft.---Hor. 


ppl Criticks yet contend, 
And of their vain difpitings find no end.----FRaNcts. 


RITICISM, though dignified from the earlieft ages by 
the labours of men eminent for knowledge and fagacity, 

aud fince the revival of polite literature, the favourite ftudy 
of European fcholars, has not yet attained the certainty and 
ftability of icience. The rules hitherto received are feldom 
, Aa2 drawn 
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drawn from any fettled principle or felf-evident poftulate, or 
adapted to the natural and invariable conftitution of things ; 
but will be found upon examination the arbitrary edits of le- 
gillators, authorized only by themfelves, who, out of various 
means by which the fame end may be attained, feleéted fuch as 
happened to occur to their own refleion, and ther, by a law 
which idlenefs and timidity were too willing to obey, prohibi-« 
ted new experiments of wit, reftrained fancy from the indulgence 
of her innate inclination to hazard and adventure, and con- 
demned all future flights of genius to purfue the Ce of the 
Meonian eagle. 

This authority may be more juftly oppofed, as it is apparent- 
ly derived from them whom they endeavour to controu!; for we 

owe few of the rules of writing to the acutenefs of critics, hie 
having generally no other meiit than that, having read the work 
of oh at authors with attention, they have obferved the arrange- 
mcut of their matter, or the graces of their exprefiion, and then 
eeeced honour ne reverence for precepts which they never 
could have invented: fo that practife has introduced rules, ra- 
ther than rules have dire&ted prattife. 

For this reafon the laws of every {pecies of writing have tas 
fettled by the ideas of him who firft raifed it to reputation, with 
out enquiry whether his pcr/ormances were not yet fufceptible 
of improvement. The excellencies and faults of celebrated wri- | 
ters have beenequally recommended to pofterity ; and fo far hes 
Llnd reverence prevailed, that even the number of their beoks 
has been thought worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the firft authors of lyric poetry was ve- 
hement and rapid, and their knowledge various and exterfive. 
Living in an age when fcience had been little cultivated, and 
when the minds of their auditors, not being accuftomed to accu- 
rate infpcction, were eafily dazzled by glaring ideas, they ap- 
plied thonnebres to inftru@, rather by fhort fentences and firi- 
king thoughts, than by repuls t argumentation; and finding at- 
tention more fuccefsfully excited by. fudden fallies and unexpee- 
ed exclamations, than by the more artful and placid beauties cf 
met] odical deduéi on, they loofed cheir genius to its own courfe, 
pailed from one fenti meyt to another Nerehout exprefling the in- 
termediate ideas, and 1oved at Jarge over the ideal world with 
fuch lightnefs and agility, tLat there footfleps are ftarecly to 
be traced. 

From this accidental peculiarity ofthe ancient writers the cri- 
tics reduce the rules of lyric poctry, which they have fet free 
from all the Jaws by which other conipofitions are confined, and 
allow to neglect the niceties of trapfition, to ftart into remote 
digreffions, and to wander withcut reftraint from one icene of 
imagery to another, , 

: . “A ‘writer 
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A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of his effays, re- 
conciled mankind to the fame licentioufnefs ig thort diflerta- 
tions ; and he therefore who wants {kill toform a plan, or dili- 
gence to purfue it, needs only entitle his performance an eflay, 
to acquire the right of heaping togezher the collections of half 
his life, without order, co-herence, or propriety. 

Ta writing, as in life, faults are endured without difgut whe: 
they are aflociated with tranfcendent merit, and may be fome- 
times recommended to weak judgments by the luftre which they 
obtain from their union with excellence ; but itis the bufinels 
of thofe who prefume to fuperintend the taite or morals of 
mankind, to feperate delufive combinations, and diftinguish tha 
which may be praifed from that which can only be excufed. As 
vices never promcte happinefs, though when overpowered by 
more active and more numerous virtucs, they cannot totally de- 
ftroy it ; fo confufion and irregularity produce no beauty tho’ 
they cannot always obftruét the brightnefs of genius and learn- 
ing. To proceed from one truth to another, and connect dittant 
propofitions by regular confequences, is the great prerogative 
of man. Independent and unconnected fentiments flafhing upon 
the mind in quick fucceflion, may, for atime, delight by their 
novelty, but they differ from fyftematical reafoning, as fingle 
notes fromr harmony, as glances of lightning from 'the radiance 
of the fun, 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from precedents than rea- 
fon, there is danger not only from the faults of an author, but 
from the etrors of thofe who criticife his works ; fince they may 
often miflead-their pupils by falfe reprefentations, as the C:- 
ceronians of the fixteenth century were betrayed into barba- 
rifms by corrupt copies of their darling writer. 

It is eftablithed at prefent, that the proemial lines of a poem, 
in which the general fubje& is propoled, muft be vord of ghit- 
ter and embellithment. ** The firft lines of Paradife Lott,” tay 5 
Addifon, “ are perhaps as plain, fimple, and unadorned, as any 
of the whole poem, in which particular the author hes con- 
formed himfelf to the example of Homer, and the precept of 
Horace.” 

This obfervation feems to have been made by an implicit a- 
doption of the common opinion without confideration either cf 
the precept orexample.’ Had Horace been contulted, be woull 
have been found to direét only what fhould be comprifed in the 
propofition, not how it fhould be expretled, atid to have com- 
mended Homer in oppofition to a meaner poet, not for the gras 
dual elevation of his di€tion, but the judicious expantion of lis 
plan; for difplaying unpromiled eveuts, not for producing un- 
expect:d clegancies, 

rah 


Speciofa dehine miracnla prom't, 


Antiphaten gcylamque, et cum G) clupe Chary bdim. 
‘ But 
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But from 2 cloud of {moke he breaks to light, 
; And pours his fpecious miracles to fight ; 

Antiphates his hideous featt devours, 

Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars.---FRANCIS: 
. Ifthe exordial verfes of Homer be compared with the reft 
of the poem, they will not appear remarkable for plainnefs nor 


fimplicity, but rather eminently adorned and illuminated. 
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The man for wifdom’s various arts renown’d, . 
Long exercis’d in woes, O mufe! refound. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n built.wall, 
Wand’ring from clime to clime obfervant ftray’d, 
Their manners noted, and their ftates furvey’d, 
On ftormy feas, unnumber’d toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal fhore: 
Vain toils! their impious folly dar’dto prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day: 
The god vindictive doom’d them never more 
(Ab, men unblefs’d!) to touch that natal fhore. 
O {natch fome portion of thofe aétsfrom fate, \ 
Celeftial mufe! and to our world.relate.---Porn. 

\ 


“The firft verfes of the Iliad are in like manner particularly 
fplendid, and the propofition of the Aineid clofes with dignity 
and magnificence not often to be found even in the poetry of 

- Virgil. . 

The intent of the introduétion is to raife expectation, and fuf- 
pend it; fomething therefore muft be difcovered and fomething 
concealed ; and the poet, while the fertility of his *nvention is 
yet unknown, may properly recommend himfelf by, the grace 
of his language. cies mA 

He that reveals too much, or promifes too little; he that 


By | never irritates the intellectual appetite, or that immediately fa- 
oe _ tiates it, equally defeats his dwn purpofe. It is neceflary to 
% the pleafure of the reader, that the events {hould not be antici- 
ae pated ; and how then ‘can his attention be invited, but by gran- 
7 secur of expreffion ? 
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Num. 159. TUESDAY, Serr. 24, 17516 


Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem ‘ . 
Poffis et magnain morbi deponere partem.---Hor. 


The pow’r of words, and foothing founds, appeafle 
The raging pain, and leflen the difeale..-- FRANCIS. 


4 sia ashen deal) with which Verecundulus complains that 
the prefence of a numerous atlembly freezes his faculties, 
18 particularly incident to the ftudious part of mankind, whofe 
education neceflarily fecludes them in their earlier years from 
mingled converfe; till at their difmiffion from f{chools and aca+ 
demies they plunge at once into the tumult of the world, and 
coming forth from the gloom of folitude, are overpowered by 
the blaze of public life: 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that as the feathers 
and ftrength of a bird grow together, and her wings are not 
compleated till the be able to fly. fo fome proportion  thould be 
perferved in the human kind between judgment and courage ; 
the precipitation of inexperience is therefore reftrained by 
fhame, and we remain fhackled by timidity, till we have learn- 
ed to {peak and act with propriety. 

| believe few can review the days of their youth, without 
recolle@ing terptations, which fhame. rather than virtue, en- 
abled them to refift; and opinions which, however erroneous 
in their principles, and dangerous in their confequences, they 
have panted to advance at the hazard of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themielves irrefiltibly deprefled by a languid 
anxiety, which fe1zed them at the moment of utterance, and {till 
gathered ftrength from their endeavours to refift it. 

It generally happens that aflurance keeps an even pace with 
absihiey} and the fear of mifcarriage, which hinders our firit at- 
tempis, is gradually diflipated as our fill advances towards cer- 
tainty of fuccefs, That bafhfulnefs \therefore which prevents 
difgrace, that thort and temporary fhame which fecures us from 

the danger of lafting reproach, cannot be properly counted a- 
mong our misfortunes. 

Bathfalnefs, -hhowever it may dieaidimode for a moment,” 
fearcely: ever produces evils of iong continuance ; it may fluih 
the cheek, flutter in the heart, deject the eyes, and enchain the 
tongue, but its mifchiefs foon pafles off without remembrance. 
It may fometimes exclude pleafure, but feldom opens any ave- 
nue to forrow or reniorfe. 

It. is obferved fomewhere, that few ave repented of Laving 
forborne to /peak. 

Te 
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To excite oppofition, and inflame malevolence, is the un- 
happy previledge of courage made arrogant by confcioufnefs of 
ftrength. No man finds in himfelf any “inclination to attack or. 
oppofe him who confefles his fuperioity by blufling in his pre- 
fence. Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulnefs, receive ap- 
plaufe from every voice, and fupport from every hand. Difh- 
denct may check fefolation: and obftruét performance, but com- 
penfates its embarraflments by more important advantages ; it 
conciliates the proud, and foftens the fevere, averts envy from 
excellence, and cenfure from mifcarriage.” 

It may iggleed happen that knowledge and virtue remain too 
long congealed by this frigorific power, as the principles of ve- 
getation are fometimes obftruéted by lingering frofts. He 
that enters late into a public ftation, though withall the abilities 
requifite to the difcharge of his duty. will find his powers at 
firft impeded by a timidity which he himfelf knows to be vici- 
ous, and mutt ftruggle long againft dejection and reluctance, be- 
fare he obtains the full command of his own attention, and adds 
the gracefulnefs of eafe to the dignity of merit. 

For this defeafe of the mind I know not whither any remedies. 
of rauch efficacy can be found. To advife a man unaccoftomed 
to the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal without perturba- 
tion, to tell him whofe life has pafled in the {hades of contem- 
plation, that he muft not be difconcerted or perplexed in receiv- 
lig and returning the compliments of a fplendid aflembly, is to 
advife an inhabitant of Brafil or Sumatra not to fhiver. at anEng- 
lifh wiater, or him who has always lived upon a plain to look 
from a precipice without emotion. It is to fuppote cuftom in-: 
flantaneoufly controllable by reafon, and to endeavour to com-~ 
municate by precept that which baly time arid habit can be- 
fiow. 

He that hones by philofophy and contemplation alone to for- 
tify himfelf againft that awe which all, at the firft appearance 
on the flage of Irfe, muft feel from the {pectators, will at the 
hour of need, be ‘mocked by his refolution ; and I doubt whe- 
ther the prefervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to have re- 
ceived from Socrates, when he was, about to fpeak in public, 
proved fuflicient to fecure him from the powerful fafcination, 

Yet as the effets of time may by art and induftry be accele— 
rated or retarded, it cannot be improper to confider how this 
troublefome inftin& may be oppofed when it exceeds its juit 
proportion, and inftead of reprefling petulance and temerity, 
filences eloguence, and debilitates force ; fince, though it cannot 
be hoped that anxiety fhould be immediately diffipated, it may 
be at leaft fomewhat abated ; and the paflions will operate with 
lefs violence, when reafon rifes againft them, than while fhe 
either flumbers in neutrality, or, miftaking her intereft, lends 
them her affiftance. 


No 
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No caufe more frequently produces bafhfulnefs than too high 
an opinion of our own importance. He that imagines an aflem- 
bly filled’ with his merit, panting with expectation, and huthed 
with attention, eafily terrifies himfelf with the dread of difap. 
pointing them, end ftrains his imagination in purfuit of fome- 
thing that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and fhew that his 
reputation was not gained by chance. He confiders, that what 
he thall fay or do will never be forgotten ; ; that renown or in- 
famy are fufpended upon. every {yllable, and that nothing ought 
to fall from him which will-not bear the teft of time. Under 
fuch folitude, who can wonder that the mind is overwhelmed, 
and by ftruggling with attempts above her firength, quickly 
finks into languifhment and defpondency ? 

The moft “fetal medicines are often unpleafing to the tafte. 
Thofe who are opprefled by their own reputation, will perhaps 
not be comforted by hearing that their cares are unnecefiary. 
But the truth is, that no man is much regarded by the refl of 
the world, He that confiders how little he dwells upon the 
condition of others, will learn how little the attention of others 
dis attracted by himfelf. While we fee multitudes pafling before 
us, of whom perhaps not one appears to deferve our notice, or ' 
exite our fympathy, we fhould remember, that we likewife are 
loft in the fame throng ; that the eye which happens to glance 
upon us is turned in a moment on him that follows us, and that 
the utmoft which we can reafonably hope or fear, is to fill a va- 
cant hour with prattle, and be forgotten.’ 


) 
? 
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<== Inter fe convenit urfis.---Juv. 


Beatts of each kind their fellows {pare ; 
Bear livesin amity with Bear. 


6 HE world,” fays Locke, “ has people of all forts.” As 
in the peneral harry prodimed by the fuperfluities of 
Seite aiid néceflities of others, no. man need to fland ftill for 
want of en nployment, fo in the innumerable gradations of abi- 
lity, and endlels varieties of ftudy and inclination, no employ- 
ment can be vacant for want of a man qualified to difcharge it. 
Such is probably the natural flate of the univerfe, but it 1s fo 
much defarmied by intereft and.paflion, that the benelit of this 
adaption of men to things is not aly ways perceived. The foliy 
ér indigence of thofe who fet their fervices to fale, inclines en: 
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‘9 boaft of qualifications which they do not poflefs, and attempt 
bufinefs which they do not underftand ; and they who have the 
power of affigning to others the tafk of life, are feldom honeft 
or feldom happy in their nominations. Patrons are corrupted 
by avarice, cheated by credulity, or overpowered by refiftlefs 
folicitation. They are fometimes too ftrongly influenced by 
honeft prejudices of friendfhip, or the prevalence of virtuons 
compaflion. For, whatever cool reafon may dired, it is not eafy 
for a man of tender and ferupulous goodnefs to overlook the 
immediate effeét of his own actions, by turning his eyes upon 
remoter confequences, and to do that which muft give prefent 
pain, for the fake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or fecuring ad- 
vantage in time to come. What is diftant is in itfelf obfcure, 
and, when we have no with to fee it, eafily efcapes our notice or 
takes fuch a form as defire or imagination beftows upon it. 

Every man might for the fame reafon, in the multitudes that 
fwarm about him, find fome kindred mind with which he could 
unite in confidence and friendfhip; yet we fee many ftruggling 
fingle about the world, unhappy for want of,an affociate, and 
pining"with the neceflity of confining their fentiments to their 
own bofoms. . 

This inconvenience arifes in like manner from ftruggles of 
the will againft the underftanding. It is not often difficult. to - 
find a fuitable companicn, if every man would be content with 
fuch as he is qualified to pleafe. But if vanity tempts him to 
forfake his rank, and poft himfelf among thofe with whom no 
common intereft or mutual pleafure can ever unite him, he muft 
always live ina ftate of unfocial feparation, without tendernefs 
and without truft. 

There are many natures which can never approach within a 
certain diftance, and which, when any irregular motive impels 
them towards contact, feem to ftart back from each other by. 
fome invincible repulfion, There are others which immediate- 
ly co-here whenever they come into the reach of mutual attrac- 
tion, and with very little formality of preparation mingle inti- 
mately as foonas they meet. Every man, whom either bufinefs 
or curiofity has thrown at large into the world, will recollect 
many inftances of fondnefs and diflike, which have forced them- 
felves upon him without the intervention of his judgment ; of 
difpofitions to court fome and avoid others, when he could affign 
no reafon for the preference, or none adequate to the violence — 
of his pafliohs ; of influence that acted inftantaneoufly upon his 


mind, and which no arguments or perfuafions could ever over- 


come. pe 


Among thofe with whom time and intercourfe have made us 
farniliar, we feel our affeétions divided in different proportions 
, without much regard to moral or intellectual merit. Every man 

knows fome whom he cannot induce himfelf to truft, though he 
has 
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has no reafon to fufpeét that they would betray him; thofe to 
whom he cannot complain, though he never obferved them to 
want compaflion ; thofe in whofe prefence he never can be gay, 
though excited by invitations to mirth and freedom ; and thofe’ 
from whom he cannot be content to receive inftruction, though 
they never infulted his ignorance by contempt or oftentation. 

That much regard is to be had to thofe inftinés of kindnefs 
and diflike, or that reafon fhould blindly follow them, I am far 
from intending to inculcate, it is very certain that by indul- 
gence we may give them ftrength which they have not from na- 
ture, and almoft every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves that by obeying them we may commit our happinefs to 
thofe who are very unworthy of fo great atruft. But it may 
deferve to be remarked, that fince few contend much with their 
inclinations, it is generally vain to folicit the good will of thofe 
whom we perceive thus involuntarily alinenated from us; nei- 
ther knowledge nor virtué will reconcile antipathy, and though 
officioufnefs may for atime be admitted, and diligence applaud- 
ed, they will at laft be difmiffed with coldnefs or difcouraged 
by neglect. ; 

Some have indeed an occult power of ftealing upon the af. 
feCtions, of exciting univerfal benevolence, and difpofing every 
heart to fondnefs and friendfhip. But this isa felicity granted 
only to the favourites of nature. The greater part of mankind 
find a different reception from different difpofitions ; they fome- 
‘times obtain unexpected ¢arefles from thofe whom they never 
flattered with uncommen regard, and fometimes exhautt all their 
_arts of pleafing without efiet. To thefe it is neceflary to look 
round and attempt every breaft in which they find virtue fuf- 
ficient for the foundation of friendfhip ; to enter into the crowd, 
and try whom chance will offer to their notice, till they fix on 
fome temper congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled in 
the duft collects the fragments of its kindred metal from a thou- 
fand particles of other fubftances. 

Every man muft have marked the facility with which the 
kindnefs of others 1s fometimes gained by thofe to whom he ne- 
ver could have imparted his own. We are by our occupations, 
education, and habits of life, divided almoft into different fpe- 
cies, which regard one another for the moft part with fcorn and 
malignity. Each of thefe claffes of the human race has defires, 
fears, and converfation, vexations, and merriment, peculiar to 
itfelf; cares which another cannot feel; pleafures which he can. ° 
hot partake ; and modes of exprefling every fenfation which he 
cannot underftand. That frolic which fhakes one man with 
laughter, will convulfe another with indignation ; the ftrain of 
jocularity which in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and ina third with 
abhorrence. 
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To raife efteem we mutt benefit others ; to procure love we 
mutt pleafe them. Ariftotle obferves, that old’men do not rea~ 
dily form friendfhips, becaufe they are not eafily {ufceptable of 
pleafure. He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour, or partake with equal guft the favourite amufement, he 
whofe mind is employed on the fame objects, and who theres 
fore never harafles the underftanding with unaccuftomed ideas, 
will be welcomed with ardour, and left with regret, unlefs he 
deftroys thofe recommendations by faults with whieh peace and 
fecurity cannot confift. 

It were happy 1f, in forming friend{fhips, virtue could concur 
with pleafure ; but the greateft part of human gratifications ap- 
proach fo nearly to vice, that few who make the delight of o- 
thers, their rule of condud, can avoid difingenuous compliances ; 
yet certainly he that fares himfelf to be driven or allured from 

virtue, miftakes his own interelt, fince he gains {uccour by 
means, for which his friend, if ever he becomes-wile, mutt {corn 
him, and for which at lait he muft fcorn himfelf. 


Rospuchieeiadaead 


Num. 161. TUESDAY, Ocr. 1, 1751. 


Oty yeep Prrrwy yever, Toend: x7 Ardowr, Hom. 


Frail as the leavesthat quiver on the {prays, 
Like them man flourtflies, like them decays, ; , 


TO, THE. RAMBLER. 
SIR, ‘ ; 
OU have formerly obferved that curiofity often terminates 
in barren knowledge, and that the mind is prompted te 
ftudy and enquiry rather by the uneafinefs of ignorance, than the 
hope of profit. Nothing can_be ot lefs importance to any pre- 
fent intereft then the fortune of thofe who have been long loft 
in the grave, and from whom nothing can be hoped or feared. 
Yet to roufe the zeal ofa true antiquary, little more is neceflary 
than to mention apame which mankind have confpired to forget; 
he will make his way to remote f{cenes of ation through ob{cu- 
rity and contradiction, as Tully fought amidtt bulhes and 
-brambles the tomb of Akuitnaedess 
It is not eafy to difcover how it concerns him that gathers the 
roduce, or receives the rent of an eftate, to know through what 
families the land has pafled, who is regifterel i in the Conque- 
ror’s furvey as its pofieflor, how often it has’ been forfeited by 
*treafon, or how often fold by prodigality. [he power or wealth 


of 
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of the prefent inhabitants of a couatry cannot be much increafed 
by an inquiry after the names of thofe barbarians, who deftroy- 
ed one another twenty centuries ago, in contefts for the thelter 
of woods or convenience of pafturage. Yet we fee that no man 
can be at reft in the enjoyment of anew purchafe till he has 
learned the hiftory of his grounds from the ancient inhabitants 
of the parifh, and that no nation omits to record the actions of 
their anceftors, however bloody, favage and rapacious. 

The fame difpofition, as different opportunities call it forth, 
difcovers itfelf in great or little things. I have always thought 
it unworthy ofa wife man to flumber in total inaétivity, only 
becaufe he happens to have no employment equal to his ambi- 
tion or genius: it is therefore my cuftom to apply my attention 
to the objetts before me, and as I cannot think any place wholly 
unwor thy of notice that affords a habitation to a man of letters, 
I have colle&ted the hiftory and antiquates of the feveral gar- 
rets in which I have refided. 


Quantulacunque eftis, vos ego magna voco. 


How fmall to others, but how great to me! 


Many of thefe narratives my induftry has been able to extend 
to a confiderable length; but the woman with whom | now 
ledge has lived only eighteen months in the houfe, and can 
give no.account of its ancient revolutions ; the pliftere having, 
at her entrance, obliterated, by his white-wafh, all the fmoky 
memorials which former tenants had left upon the cieling, and 
perhaps drawn the veul of oblivion over politicians, philofopher Sy 
and poets. 

When I firft cheapened my lodgings, the landlady told me, 

that fhe hoped I was not an author, for the lodgers on the firft 
fat had ftipulated that the upper rooms thould not be occu- 
pied by a noify trade.. 1 very readily promifed to give no dif- 
turbance to her family, and foon difpatched a bargain on the 
ufual terms. 

I had not flept many nights in my new apartment before I 
began to enquire after my predeceflors, and found my landlady, 
whofe imagination is filled chiefly with her own affairs, very 
ready to give me information. 

Curiolity, like all other defires, produces pain as well as plea- 
fure. Before fhe began her narrative, 1 had heated my head 
with expectations of Saventures and difcoveries or elegance in 
difguife, and learning in diftrefs ; and was fomewhat mortified 
when I heard that the firft tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing 
was remembered but that he complained of his room for want 
of light; and after having lodged in it a month, and paid only 
a weeks rent, pawned a piece of cloth, which he was trufted to 

cut 
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cut out, and was forced to make a precipitate retreat from thiS 
quarter of the town. ek 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from the coun- 
try, who lived for five weeks with great regularity, and became 
by frequent treats very much the favourite of the family, but | 
at laft received vifits fo frequently from a coufin in Cheapfide, 
that fhe brought the reputation of the houfe into danger, and 
was therefore difmified with good advice. 

The room then ftood empty for a fortnight ; my landlady 
began to think that fhe had judged hardly, and often withed for 
fuch another lodger.” At laft an elderly man of a grave afpe& 
read the bill, and bargained for the room at the very firft price 
that was afked. He ltved in clofe retirement, feldom went otit 
till evening, and thea returned early, fometimes cheerful, and 
at other times dejected. It was remakable, that whatever he- 
purchafed, he never had fmall money in his pocket ; and though 
cool and temperate on other occafions, was always vehement 
and /tormy till he received his change. He paid his rent with 
great exactnefs, and feldom failed once a week to requite my 
laidlady’s civility with a fupper. At laft, fuch is the fate of 
human felicity, the houfe was alarmed at midnight by the con- 
ftable, who demanded to fearch the garrets. My landlady af- 
furing him that he had miftaken the door, conduéted him up 
ftairs, where he found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had 
crawled along the roof to an empty houfe, and efcaped ; much 
to the joy of my landlady, who declares him a very honeft 
man, and wonders why any body fhould be hanged for making 
money when fuch numbers are in want of it. She however 
confeffes that fhe fhall for the future always queftion the cha- 
racter of thofe who take her garret without beating down the 

rice. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, and the poor 
woman was teazed for feven weeks by innumerable paflengers, 
who obliged her to climb with them every hour up five ftories, 
and then difliked the profpeét, hated the noife of a public — 
ftreet, thought the ftairs narrow, objected to a low cieling, re-. 
quired the walls to be hung with freth paper, afked queftions 
about the neighbourhood, could not think of living fo far from 
their acquaintance, wifhed the windows had looked to the fouth 
rather than the weft, and told how the door and chimney might 
have been better difpofed, bid her half the price that fhe 
afked, or promifed to give her earneft the next day, and came 
no more. 

At laft, a fhort meagre man, in a tarnifhed waiftcoat, defired 
to fee the garret, and when he had ftipulated for too long » 
fhelves, and a large table, hired itat alowrate. When the af- 
fair was completed, he looked round him with great fatisfac- 
tion, and repeated fome words which the woman did not un- 
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derftand. In two days he brought a great box of books, took 
poffeffion of his room, and lived 3 very inoffenfively, except that 
he frequently difturbed the inhabitants of the next floor by un- 
feafonable noifes. He was generally in bed at noon, but from 
evening to midnight he fometimes talked aloud with great vehe- 
mence, fometimes {tamped as in rage, fometimes threw down 
his poker, then clattered his chairs, then fat down in deep 
thought, and again burft out into loud vociferations; fome- 
times he would figh as opprefled with mifery, and fometimes 
fhake with convulfive laughter. When he encountered any of 
the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely fpoke, except that 
as he went up ftairs he often repeated— 


——‘Os vmeprata Dapta vatit. 
This habitant the aerial regions boatt. 


Hard words, to which his neighbours liftened fo often, that they 
learned them without underitanding them. What-was his em- 
ployment fhe did not venture to aik him, but at laft heard a 
printer’s boy enquire for the author. 

My landlady was very often advifed to beware of this {lrange, 
man, who, though he was quiet for the prefent, might perhaps 
become outrageous in the hot months; but as fhe was punc- 
tually paid, fhe could not find any fufficient reafon for difmiffing 
him, till one night he convinced her, by fetting fire to his cur- 
tains, that it was not fafe to have an author for her inmate. 

She had then for fix weeks a fucceffion of tenants, who left 
the houfe on Saturday, and inftead of paying their rent, ftormed 
at theirlandlady. At laft-fhe took in two filters, one of whom 
had {pent her little fortune in procuring remedies for a linger- 
ing difeafe, and was now fupported and attended by the other : 
fhe climbed with difficulty to the apartment, where the lan- 
guifhed eight weeks without impatience, or lamentations except 
for the expence and fatigue which her fifter fuffered, and then 
calmly and contentedly expired. The fifter followed her to 
the grave, paid the few debts which they had contratted, wiped 
away the tears of ufelefs forrow, and returning to the bufinefs 
of common life, refigned to me the vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr Rambler, are the changes which have happened 
in the narrow {pace where my prefent fortune las fixed my re- 
fidence. So true it is that amufement and inftruétion are al- 
ways at hand for thofe who have {kill and willingnefs to find 
them; and fo juft is the obfervation of Juvenal, that a fingle 
houfe will thew what is done or fuffered in the world. 

1 am, Sir, &e. 


Nums. 
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Orbus es, et locuples, et bruto confule natus, 
Effe tibt veras credis amicitias ? 
Sunt vere, fed quas juvenis, quas pauper habebas, 
Quis novus eft, mortem deligit ille tuam. Marte 


What! old, and rich, hd childlefs too, 

And yet believe yout friends are true ? 

Truth might perhaps-to thofe belong, 

To thofe who lov’d you poor and young ; 

But, truft me, for the new you have, 

They'll love you dearly----in your grave. F. Lewis. 


NE of the complaints uttered by Milton’s Sampfon, in 

the anguifh of blindnefs, is, that he fhall pafs his life un- 

der the direction of others ; that he cannot regulate his conduct 

by his own knowledge, but muft lie at the mercy of thote who 
undertake to guide him. 

There is no {tate more contrary to the dignity of wifdom than 
perpetual and unlimited dependence, in which the under{tand- 
ing lies ufelefs, and every motion is received from external 1m- 
pufe. Reafon is the great diftinétion of human nature, the fa- 
culty by which we approach to fome degree of aflociation with 
celeflial intelligences ; but as the excellence of every power ap- 
pears only in its operations, not to have reafon, and to have it 
ufelefs and unemployed, is nearly the fame. 

Such is the weaknefs of man, that the effence of things is 
feldom fo much regarded as external and accidental appendages. 
A fmall variation of trifling circumftances, a flight change of 
form. by an artificial drefs, or a cafual difference of appearance, 
by a new light and fituation, will conciliate affeCtion or excite 
abhorrence, and determine us to purfue or to avoid. Every, 
man confiders a neceflity of a compliance with any will but his 
own, as the loweft ftaie of ignominy and meannefs : few are fo 
far loft in cowardice or negligence, as not to roufe at the firft, 
infult of tyranny, and exert all their force againft him who 
_ufurps their property, or invades any privelege of {peech or 
action. Yet we fee often thofe who never wanted f{pirit to re« 
pel encroachment or oppofe violence, at laft by a gradual relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, delivering up, without capitulation, the fortrefs 
which they defended againft aflault, and laying down unbidden 
the weapons which they grafped tie harder for every attempt 
to wreft them from their hands. Men eminent for fpirit and 
wifdom often refign themfelves to voluntary pupilage, and 
fuffer their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, and 
their choice to be regulated by prefumptuous flupidity. ea 
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This unrefifting acquiefcence in the determination of others 
may be the confequentee of PRA eE to fome ftudy rémote 
from the beaten tr ack of life, fome employment which does rot 
“allow leifure for fufficient. inte tion of thofe petty affairs by 
which nature has decreed a great part of our duration to be 
filled. To a mind thus withdtawn from common objects, 1t is 
more eligible to repofe on the prudence of another, than to be 
expofed every moment to flightinterruptions. The fubmiffion 
which fuch confidence requires, is paid without pain, becaufe it 
implies no confeffion of inferiority. The bufinefs from which 
we withdraw our cognizance, is not above our abilities, but be- 
low our notice. .We pleafé our pride with ;the effects of our 
influeace thus weakly, exerted, and fancy sects es placed in a 
higher orb, from which we reaulate fubordinate agents by a 
flict pnd. ditant fuperintendence. But whatever v: anity or ae 
ftraction may ngs géit, no man can fafely do that by others which 
might be done by himtelf': he that indulges negligence will 
quickly 1 pecome ignorant of his own affairs ; and he that truits 
without referve will at laft be deceived. 

It is however impoflible but that, as the attention tends 
firongly towards one thing, it mult retire from another; and 
he that omits the care of domeftic bufinefs, becaufe he is en- 
grofied by enquiries of more importance to mankind, has, at 
lea{t the meritof fuffering in a good caufe. But there are:many 
who can plead no fuch extenuation of their folly; who fhake 
off the burthen of their flation, not that they may foar with lefs 
incumbrance to the heights af knowledge or virtue, but that 
they may loiter at eafe ‘and fleep in quiet; and who-fele& for 
friendihip and confidence not the faithful and the ree but 
the foft, the civil, and compliant. 

This opennefs to flattery i is the common difzrace of declin- 
ing life. When men feel weaknefs increafing on them, they 
naturally defire to.reft from the ftruggles of Hate Shere oe the 
fati, gue of reafoning, the anx clety of cireumifpection ; ; when they 
are hourly tormented with pains and difeafes, they are unable 
to bear any new dilturbance, and confider all Oppolition as an 
addition to mifery, of which they feel already more than they 
can patiently endure. Thus delirons of peace, and thus fears 
ful of pain, t the old man feidom. enquires after any other qua- 
lities in thofe whom he caretles, than quicknels i in conjecturin ig 
his defires, achivity in fup plying his, wants, dexterity in inter. 
cepting complaints before they approach near enough to < si 
turb him, flexibility to his prefent humour, fubmiffion to hat ly 
pe etulence, and attention to wearifome narrations. By. thefe arts 
alone many have been-ab.e to defeat the claims of kindred and 
of merit, and to enrich themfclvés with prefents and legacieé. 

Thrafybulus inherited a large fortune, and augmented it b 
the revenues of feveral lucrative employments, which he dil. 
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charged with honour and dexterity. He was at laft wife enough 
to confider, that life fhould not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
lation, and therefore retiring to his.eftate, applied himfelf to 
the education of his children, -and the cultivation of domeftie 
happinefs. tel Gi 

He paffed feveral years in this pleafing aevaranient: and faw 
his care amply recompenfed: his daughters were celebrated for 
modefty and elegance, and his fons fae learning, prudence, and 
fpirit. In time the eagernefs with which the neighbouring 
gentlemen courted his alliance, obliged him to refign his daugh- 
ters to other families ; the vivacity and curiofity of his fons 
hurried them out of rural privacy into the open world, from 
whence they had not foon an inclination to return. hae how- 
ever he had always hoped; he pleafed himfelf with the fuccefs 
of his {chemes, and felt no inconvenience from folitude till, an 
apoplexy deprived him of his wife. 

Thrafy bulus had now, no companion; and the malidies of 
increafing years having taken from him much of the power of 
procuring ‘amufement “for himfelf, he thought it neceflary to 
procure fome inferior friend who might eafe him of his econo- 
mical folicitudes, and divert him by cheerful converfation. All 
thefe qualities he foon recollected in Vafer, a clerk in one of 
the offices over which he had formerly prefided. Vafer, was in- 
vited to vifit his old patron, and being by his ftation acquainted 
with the prefent modes of life, and by conftant praétice dex- 
trous in bufinefs, entertained him with fo many novelties, and 
fo readily difentangled his affairs, that he was defired to refign 
his clerkthip, and accept a liberal falary in the houfe of Thra- 
fybulus. 

Vafer having always lived in a ftate of dependance, was well 
verfed in the arts by which favour is obtained, and could with- 
out repugnance or hefitation accommodate himfelf to every ca- 
ptice, and echo every opinion. He never doubted but to be 
couyiiced, nor attempted oppofition but to flatter Thrafybulus 
with the pleafure of a vidtory. By this/prattice he found his 
way into his patron’s heart, and having firft made himfelf 
agreeable, foon became important. His infidious diligence, by 
which the lazinefs of age was gratified, engrofled the manage- 
ment of affairs ; and his py offices of civility, and occafional 
intereeflions, perfuaded the tenants to confider him as their 
friend and;benefactor, and to entreat his enforcement of their 
reprefentations of hard years, and his countenance to petitions 
for abatement of rent.’ 

Thrafybulus had now banqueted on flattery, till he could no 
longer bear the harfhnefs of remonftrance, or the infipidity of 
truth. All contrariety to his own opinion fhocked him like a 
violation of fome natural right, and all recommendation of his 
afairs to his own infpe€tion was dreaded by him as a fummons 
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to torture. His children were alarmed by the fudden riches of 
Vater, but their complaints were heard by their father with 
impatience, as the refult of a con{piracy againft his quiet, and 
a defign to condemn him, for their own advantage, to groan out - 
his laft hours in perplexity and drudgery. The daughters re- 

_tired with tears in their eyes, but the fon continued his i impor= 
tunities till he found his inheritance hazarded by his obftinacy. 
Vafer: triumphed over all their efforts, and continuing to con- 
firm himfelf in authority, at the death of his mafter purchafed 
an eftate, and bade defiance to enquiry and juttice. 


Numes. 163. TUESDAY, Oct. 8, 1751. 


Mitte fuperba pati faftidia, fpemque caducam 
Defpice ; -vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. SENECA. 


Bow to no patron’s infolence; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Lewis. 


’ 


ONE of the cruelties exercifed by wealth and power upon 
indigence and dependance is more mifchievous in its 
confequences, or more frequently praétifed with wanton negli- 
gence, than the encouragement of expectations which are never 
to be gratified, and the elation and depreffion of the heart by 
needlefs viciflitudes of hope and difappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the proportion be- 
tween his defires and enjoyments ; any enle rgement of wilhes is 
therefore equally deftru€tive to happinefs with the diminution 
of poffefiion ; and he that teaches another to long for what he 
never thall obtain, is no lefs an enemy to his quiet, than if he 
had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 

But reprefentations thus refined exhibit no adequate idea of 
the guilt of pretended friendfhip ; of artifices by which fol- 
lowers are attracted only to decorate the retinue.of pomp, and « 
{well the fhout of popularic cy, and to be difmilled with contempt 
and ignominy, W when their leader has fucceeded or mifcarried, 
when he is fick of fho Ww, and weary of noife. While aman, ‘fas 
tuated with the promiles of greatnefs, waftes his hours and days 
in attendance and folicitation, the honeft opportunities of im* 
proving his condition pafs by without his notice ; he negleas to 
cultivate his own barren foil, becaufe he expects every moment 
‘to be placed in regions of fpontaneous fertility ; and is feldom 
roufed from his delufion, but by the gripe of diftrefs which he 
cannot refill, and the fenfe of evils which ‘cannot be remedied. 
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The punifhment of Tantalus in the infernal regions affords a 
jutt image of hungry fervility, flattered with the approach of: 
advantage, doomed to lofe it before it comes into his reach, al- 
ways within a few days of felicity, and always finking back te 
his former wants: 
Ke wey Tarrarcvecrevion yarsor? ardye syorre 
rob, ev Ae, 7 dy UT Roce orale ysrelar. 
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<T faw,’ fays Homer’s Ulyfles, ‘the fevere punifhment of Tan- 
‘talus. Inalake whofe waters approached to his lips, he ftood 
~ purning with thirft, without the power to drink. Whenever 
‘he inclined his head to the ftream, fome deity commanded it 
“to be dry, and the dark earth appeared at his feet. Around 
“him lofty trees {pread their fruits to view; the pear, the 
« pomegranate, and the apple, the green olive, and the lufcious 
* fig, quivered before him, which, whenever he extended his 
‘hand to feize them, were fnatched by the winds, into clouds 
‘and obfecurity.’ : 

This image of mifery was perhaps originally fuggefted to 
fome poet by the condnét of his patron, by the daily contem- 
plation of {plendour which he never muft partake, by fruitlefs 
attempts to catch at interditted happinels, and by the fudden 
evanefcence of his reward, when he thought bis labours almeft 
at anend. To grpan with poverty, when all about him was 
opulence, riot, and fuperfluity, and to find the favours which, he 
had long been encoulaged to hope, and had long endervoured to 
deferve, f{quandered at laft on namelefs ignorance, was to thirtt 
with water flowing before him, and to fee the fruits to which 
his hunger was hattening, {cattered by the wind. Nor can my 
correfpondent, whatever he may have fuffered, exprefs with 
more juitnefs or force the vexations of dependatice. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, : 
AM one of thofe.mortals who have been courted and erivied as 
the favourites of the great. Having often gained the prize 
of compofition at the univerfity, | began to hope that I fhould 
obtain the fame diftin@tion in every other place, and determined 
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to forfake the profeffion to which I was deftined by my parents, 
and in which the intereft of my family would have procured me 
a very advantageous fettlement. The pride of wit fluttered in 
my heart; and when I prepared to leave the college, nothing 

entered my imagination but honours, careffes, and rewards, 
riches without labour, and luxury without expence. 

1 however delayed my departure for atime, to finifh the per- 
formance by which I was. to draw the firft notice of mankind 
upon me. . When it was completed, I hurried to London, and 
confidered every moment that pafled before its publication as 
loft in a kind of neutral exiftence, and cut of from the golden 
hours of happinefs and fame. The piece was at laft printed and 
diflemimated by a rapid fale; 1 wandered from one place of 
concourfe to another, feafted fren, morning to night on the re- 
petition of my own prailes, and enjoyed ‘the various conjectures 
of critics, the miftaken candour of my friends, and the impo- 
tent malice of my enemies. Some had read the manufcript, 
and rectified its inaccuracies; others had feen it in a ftate fo 
imperfea, that they could not forbear to wonder at its prefent 
excellence ; fome had converfed with the author at the coffee. 
houfe ; and others gave hints that they had lent him money. 

1 knew that no performance is fo favourably read as that ofa 
writer who fupprefles his name, and therefore refolved to re- 
main concealed, till thofe by rfc liter ary reputation is efta- 
biilhed had given their fuffrages too publicly to retract thent. 
At length my bookfeller informed me that. Aurantius, the 
fanding patron of merit, had fent enquiries after me, and i in- 
vited me to his acquaintance. 

The time which I had long expeéted was now arrived. I 
went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for I looked upon our 
interview as the critical moment of my deftiny. I was received 
with civilities, which my academic rudenefs made me unable 
to repay ;, but when I had recovered from my confufion, I pro- 
fecuted the converfation with fuch livelinefs and propriety, that 
I confirmed my new fr iend in his efteem of my abilities, and 
was difmiffed with the utmotlt ardour of profeffion, and raptures 
of fondirefs. 

I was foon fummoned to dine with Aurantius, who had af- 
fembled the moft judicious of his friends to partake of the en- 
tertainment, Again I exerted my powers of fentiment and ex- 
preffion, and again found every eye fparkling with delight, and 
every tongue filent with attention. I now Geom foiiiay gt 
the table of Aurantius, but could never, in his molt private or 
jocund hours, obtain more from him than general declarations 
ot efteem, or cided pines of tendernefs, which included no par~ 
ticular promife, and therefore conte toed no claim. his frigid 
referve fomewhat difgufted me; and when he complained of 
three days abfence, ltodke care to inform him with how much 
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importunity of kindnefs I had been detained by his rival 
Pollio. : 

Aurantius now confidered his honour as endangered by the 
-defertion of a wit; and left I fhould have an inclination to 
wander, told me that I could never find a friend more conftant 

or zealous than himfelf; that indeed he had made no promifes, 
becaufe he hoped to farprife me with advancement, but had 
been filently promoting my intereft, and thould continue his 
good offices, unlefs he found the kindnels of others more de~ 
fired. : 
If you, Mr Rambler, have ever ventured your philofophy 
within the attraction of greatnefs, you know the force of fuch 
language introduced with a {mile of gracious tendernefs, and 
imprefled at the conclufion with an air of folemn fincerity. 
From that inftant I gave myfelf up wholly to Aurantius ; and 
as he immediatly refumed his former gaiety, expected every 
morning a fummions to fome employment of dignity and profit. 
One month fucceeded another, and in defiance of appearances 
I flill fancied myfelf nearer to my wifhes, and continued to 
dream of fuccefs, and wake to difappointment. At Jaft the 
failure of my little fortune compelled me to abate the finery 
which I hitherto thought neceflary to the company with whom 
I aflociated, and the rank to which I fhould be raifed.. Aurané 
tins, from the moment in which he difcovered my poverty, con- _ 
fidered me as fully in his power, and afterwards rather per- 
mitted my attendance than invited it; thought himfelf at li- 
berty to refufe my vifits whenever he had other amufements 
within reach, and oftea fuffered me to wait, without pre- 
tending any neceffary bufinefs. When I was admitted to his 
table, if any man of rank equal to his own was prefent, he tock 
occafion to mention my writings, and commend my ingenuity, 
by which he intended to apologize for the confufion of diftinc- 
tions, and the improper aflortment of his company; and oftcn 
called upon me to entertain his friends with my produ@ions; as 
a fportfman delights the {quires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horfe, or the obedience of his {paniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his praétice to impofe 
talks upon me, be requiring me to write upon fuch fubjedts as 
he thought fufceptible of ornament and illuftration. With thele 
extorted performances he was little fatisfied, becaufe he rarely 
found in them.the ideas which his own imagination had fugeett- 
ed, and which he therefore thought more natural than mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudenefs and infult 
foon enter the breach. He now found that he might fafely, ha- 
rafs me with vexation, that he had fixed the fhackles of pa- 
i er me, and Fie it I could neither refift him nor efcapey 

t lait, in the eighth year of my fervitude, when the clamour of 
raion was V chement, and my neceflity known to be cxtrem ec; 
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he offered me a {mall office ; but hinted his expeétation that I 
fhould marry a young woman with whom he had been’ ac- 
quainted. , 

I was not fo far deprefled by my calamities as to comply with 
his propofal; but knowing that complaints and expottulations 
would but gratify his infolence, [ turned away with that con- 
tempt with which I fhall never want fpirit to treat the wretch 
who can outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation of 
his profit, and who lures the credulous and thoughtlefs to 


maintain the thow of his levee, and the mirth of his table, at. 


the expence of honour, happinefs, and life. 
Tam, Sir, &c. 
5 LIBERALIS, 


“ 
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a----vitium, Gaure, Catonis habes. Marr. 


Gaurus pretends to Cato,s fame ; ; 
And proves------ by Cato’s vice, his claim. 


ISTINCTION is fo pleafing to the pride of man, that a 
great part of the pain and pleafure of life arifes from the 
gratification or difappointment of an inceffant with for fuperio- 
rity, from the fuccefs or mifcarriage of fecret competitions, 
from victories and defeats, of which, though they appear to 
us of great importance, in reality none are confcious except 
ourfelves. bi disci 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of praife is the 
variety of means by which its attainment is attempted. Every 
man, however hopelefs his pretenfions may appear to all but 
himfelf, has fome project by which he hopes to rife to reputa- 
tion; fome art by which he imagines that the notice of the 
world will be attraéted; fome quality, good or bad, which 
difcriminates him from the common herd of mortals, and by 
which others may be perfuaded to love, or compelled to fear 
him. The afcents of honour, however fteeps never appear in- 
" acceffible; he that defpairs to fcale the precipices hy which va- 
lour and learning have conducted their favourites, difcovers 
fome by-path, or eafier acclivity, which though it cannot bring 
him to the fummit, will yet enable him, to overlook thote with 
whom he is now contending for eminence; and ah feldom ores 
wire More tothe happinefs of the prefeat hour, than to fur- 
pafs him that ftands uext before us. 
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_ As the greater part of human kind {peak and» a& wholly by 


imitation, moft.of thofe who afpire to honour and applaufe pro- 


pote to themfelves fome example which ferves as the model of 
their condudy and the limit of their hopes. Almolt every man, 
if clofely examined, will be found te have enlifted himfelf under 
fome leader whom he expeéts to conduct him to renown ; to 
have fome lero or other, living or dead, is lis view, whofe cha- 
raster he endeavours to aflume, and whole performances ‘he ja 
bours to equal. . 

When the original is well chofen and judicioufly copied, the 
imitator often arrives at excellence, which he could never have 
attained without direction ; for few are formed with abilities to 
difcover new poflibilities of excellence, and to diftinguifh them- 
felvyes by means never tried before. 

But folly and idlenefs often contrive to gratify pride at a 
cheaper rate: not the qualities ‘which are moft illuftrious, but 
thofe which are of eafieft attainment, are felectedfor imitation; 
and the honours and rewards which public gratitude has paid 
to the benefactors of mankind, are expected by wretches who 
can only imitate them in their vices and defeéts, or adopt fome 
petty fingularities, of which thofe from whom they are bor- 
rowed were fecretly afhamed. 

No man rifes to fuch a height as to become confpicuous, but 
he is on one fide cenfured by undifcerning malice, which re- 

roaches him for his beft ations, and flanders his apparent 
and inconteftable excellencies ; and idolized on the other by 
ignorant admiration, which exalts his faults and follies into” 
virtues. It may be obferved, that he by whofe intimacy his 
acquaintances imagine themfelves dignified, generally diffufes 
among them his mien and his habits ; and indeed without more 
vigilence than is generally applied to’ the regulation of the 
minuter parts of behaviour, it is not eafy, when we converfe 
much with one whofe general character excites our veneration, 
to e‘cape all contagion of his peculiarities, even when we co 
notdeliberately think them worthy of our notice, and when they 
wouldhave excited laughter or difguft had they not been pro- 
tected by their alliance to noblerqualities, and accidentally Cone 
forted with knowledge or with virtue, 

The faults of a,man loved or honoured, fometimes fteals fe. 
cretly and imperceptibly upon the wife and virtuous, but by in- 
judicious fondnefs or thoughtlefs vanity are adopted with de- 
fign. There is fearce any failing of mind or body, any error 
ot opinion, or depravity of practice, which inftead of pro- 


-Cucing fhame and difcontent, its natural effets, has not at one 


time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes of ‘praife, and 
been difplayed with oftentatious induftry by thofe who fought 
kindred minds among the wits or herocs, and could prove their 
relation only by fimilitude of deformity. ; 
in 
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In confequence of this perverfe ambition, every habit which 
reafon condemns may be indulged and avowed. © When a man 
is upbraided with his faults, he may indeed be pardoned if he 
endeavours to run for ikelter to fome celebrated name; but it 
is not to be fuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
from infamy, he fhould iffue again with the confidence of con- 
quefts, and call upon mankind for praife. Yet we fee men that 
wafte their patrimony in luxury, deftroy their health with de- 
bauchery and enervate their minds with idlenefs, becaufe there 
have been fome whom luxury never could fink into contempt, 
nor idlenefs hinder from the praife of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy charaéters in the 
grofs, and the force which the recommendation of illuftrious 

“example adds to the allurements of vice, ought to be confi- 
dered by all whofe character excludes {hem from the fhades of 
fecrecy, as incitements to fcrupulous caution and univerfal pu- 
rity of manners. No man, however enflaved to his appetites, 
or hurried by his paflions, can, while he preferves his intelle&ts 
unimpaired, pleafe himfeltf with promoting the corruption of 
others. He whofe merit has enlarged his influence, would 
furély with to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet fuch: 
will be the effeét of his reputation, while he fuffers himfelf to 
indulge any favourite fault, that they who have no hope to 
teach his excellence will al at his failings, and his virtues 

will be cited to juftify the copiers of his vices. 

- It is particularly the duty of thofe who confign illuftrious 
names to pofterity, to take care left their readers be mifled by 
ambiguous examples. That writer may be juftly condemned’ 
as an enemy to goodnefs, who fuffers fondnefs or intereft to 
confound right with wrong, or to fhelter the faults which even 
the wifeft and the beft have committed from that ignominy 
which guilt ought always to fuffer, and with which it fhould 
be more deeply ftigmatized when dignified by its neighbour- 
hood to uncommon worth, fince we fhali be in danger of be- 
holding it without abhorrence, unlefs its turpitude be laid open, 
and the eye fecured from the deception of furrounding eres 
dour. 


i 
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3 : 
Hy vere, erro mevang 5 «vy yupay” mys clos lube ~ 
QD Boros ex waiTay oimT005 t¥ auePSTEeils, 
Os Tore weev yeneres V¥Ce Lomi, omroT SJE EV EY CMe 
y 
Nov 0? omore epucdar ny duvcvat ToT EXan 


ANTIPHILUS. 


Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; . 
A harder cafe than mine was never told; : 
Bleft with the power to ufe them---I had none; 

Loaded with riches, now the pow’r is ONE. ----a-F Lewis. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, : 

"| ‘HE writers who have undertaken the unpromifing tafk of 

moderating defire, exert all the power of their eloquence 

to fhew that happinefs is not the lot of man, and have by many 

arguments and examples proved the inftability of every condi- 

tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They have fet | 
before our eyes all the calamities to which we are expofed 

from the frailty of nature, the influence of accident, or the ftra- 

tagems of malice; they have terrified greatnefs with con{pira- 

cies, and riches with anxieties, wit with criticifm, and beauty 

with difeafe. . 

All the force of reafon, and all the charms of language, are 
indeed neceflary to fupport pofitions which every man hears 
with a wilh to confute them.. Truth finds an eafy entrance 
into the mind when fhe is introduced by defire, and attended by 
pleafure ; but when fhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only 
fear and forrow in her train, the psffes of the intelle&t are bar- 
red again{t her by prejudice and paflion; if fhe fometimes 
forces-her way by the batteries of argument, fhe feldom long 
keeps pofleflion ‘of her conquefts, but is ejected by fome fa-~ 
voured enemy, or at beft obtains only a nominal fovereignty, 
withont influence and without authority. . 

That life is fhort we are all convinced, and yet fuffer not that 
conviction to reprefs our projects or limit our expedtations ; 
that life is miferable we all feel, and yet we believe that the 
time is near when we fhall feel it no longer. But to hope hap- 
pinefs and immortality is equally vain. Our ftate may indeed 
be more or lefs imbittered, as our duration may be more 
or lefs contra¢ied; yet the utmoft felicity which we can 
ever attain will be little better than alleviation of mifery, and 
we fhall always feel more pain from our wants than pleafure 
from our enjoyments. The sincident which I am going to re- 
late will fhew, that to deftroy the effec of all our fuccefs, it 
is not neceflary that any fingle calamity (hould fall upon us, 

- j that 
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that we fhould be harraffed by implacable perfecution, or ex- 
cruciated by irremediable pains; the brighteft hours of pro- 
f{perity have their clouds, and the ftream of life, if it is not 
ruffed by obftrudctions, will grow putrid by ftagnation. 

My father refolving not to imitate the folly of his anceftors, 
who had hitherto left the younger fons encumbrances on the 
eldeft, deftined me to a lucrative profeffion ; and I being care- 
ful to lofe no opportunity of improvement, was, at the ufual 
time in which young men enter. the world, well qualified for 
the exercife of the bufinefs which I had chofen. 

My eagernets to diftinguith myfelf in public, and my impa- 
tience of the narrow fcheme of life to which my indigence con- 
fined me, did not fuffer me to continue long in the town where 
I was born., I went away as from a place of confinement, 
with a refolution,to return no more, till. I fhould be able to 
dazzle with my fplendor thofe who now looked upon me with 
¢ontempt, to eward thofe who had paid honours to my dawn~ 
ing merit, and to ihew all who had fuffered me to glide by 
them tinkndwti and neglected, how much they miftook their 
intereft in omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when | fallied forth into the un- 
known world, in queft of riches and honours, which I expe- 
ed to procure in a very fhort time ; for what could withhold 
them from induftry and knowledge? He that indulges hope 
will always be difappointed. Reputation I very foon obtain- 
ed; but as merit ig much more cheaply acknowledged than re= 
travéed: I did not find myfelf yet entiched in proportion to my 
celebrity. 

I had however in time furmounted the obftacles by which 
‘envy and competition obftruct the firft attempts of a new claim~ 
ant, and faw my opponents and cenftrers tacitly confefling 
their defpair of fyeere) by courting my friendfhip and yielding 
to my influence. hey who once purfued me, were now fa- 
tisfied to efcape from me; and they who had before thought 
me prefumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had now their 
utmott with, if they were permitted at no great diftance quiet- 
ly to follow me. ; 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my acquifitions in- 
ereafed ; and the time came at length, when I thought myfelf 
enabled to gratify all reafonable defires, and when, therefore, 
I refolved to enjoy, that plenty and ferenity which | had beth 
hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy then while I was yet 
neither crufhed by age into infirmity, nor fo habituated to a 
particular manner of “life as to be unqualified for new ftudies 
or entertainments. : 

T now quitted my pfofeflion, and to-fet myfelf at once free 
from all importunities to refume it, changed my refidence, and 
devoted the remaining part of my time to quiet and amufe. 

Dd2 : ment. 
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ment. Amidft innumerable projeéts of pleafure which reftlefs 
idlenefs incited me to form, and of which moft, when they 
came to the moment of execution, were reje€ted for others of 
tio longer continuance, fome accident revived in my imagina- 
tion the pleafing ideas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to vifit thofe from whom I had been fo long abfent, 1n 
fuch a manner as. was confiftent with my former refolution, and 
I wondered how it could happen that I had fo long delayed my 
own happinefs, 

Full of the admiration which I fhould excite, and the ho- 
mage which | fhould receive, 1 drefled my fervants in a more 
oftentatious livery, purchafed a magnificent chariot, and refol- 
ved to dazzle the inhabitants of the little town with an unex- 
pected blaze of greatnefs. | 

While the preparations that vanity required were made for 
my departure, whith as workmen will not eafily be hurried be- 
yond their ordinary rate, I thought very tedious, I folaced my 
impatience with imaging the various cenfures that my appear 
ance would produce, the hopes which fome would feel from 
my bounty, the terror which my power would ftrike on others ; 
the awkward refpeét with which I {hould be accofted by timo- 
rous officioufnefs ; and the diftant reverence with which others, 
lefs familiar to fplendour and dignity, would be contented to 
gaze upon me. I deliberated a long time, whether I fhould 
immediately defcend toa level with my former acquaintances, 
or make my condefcenfion more grateful by a gentle tranfition 
from haughtinefs and referve. At length I determined to for- 
get fome of my companions, till tlrey difcovered themfelves by 
fome induhjtable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference to {how that ] 
always expected what I had now obtained. The acclamations 
of the populace I purpofed to reward with fix hogtheads of ale, 
and a roafted ox, and then yecommend to them to return to. 
their work. . 

At laft all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, and I be- 
gan the journey of triumph, which I could have wifhed to 
have ended in the fame moment; but my horfes felt none 
of their mafter’s ardour, and I was fhaken four days upon 
rugged roads. I then entered the town, and having gracioufl 
let fall the glafles, that my perfcn might be feen, pafled flow- 
ly through the ftrect. The noife of the wheels brought the 
inhabitauts to, their doors, but I could not petccive that 1 was 
known by'them. At laft I alighted, and my name, | fuppofe, 
was told by my-fervants, for the barber flept from the oppo- 
_ fite houfe, and feized me by the hand with honeft joy in hig 
countenance, which, according to the rule that 1 had pre- 
f{eribed to myfelf,§} rep: e Ted with a frigid gracioufsefls. “The 
fellow, inftead of fiaking into dejc{:on, turned away with cen- 
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tempt, and left me to confider how the fecond falutation fhould 
be received. The next friend was better treated, for I foon 
found that Imuft purchafe by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by infolence. 

There was yet no fmoke of bonfires, no harmony of bells, no. 
fhout of crowds, nor riot of joy: the bufinefs of the day went 
forward as before, and after having ordered a fplendid fupper, 
which no man came to partake, and which my chagrin hinder-~ 
ed me from tafting, I went to bed, where the vexation of dif- 
appointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, and kept 
me from fleep. 

Irofe fo much humbled by thofe mortifications, as to in- 
quire after the prefent ftate of the town, and found that I had 
been abfent too long to obtain the triumph which had flattered 
my expectation. Of the friends whofe compliments | expected, 
fome had long ago moved to diftant provinces, fome had loft 
dn the maladies of age all fenfe of another’s profperity, and 
fome had forgotten our former intimacy amidft care and di- 
ftreffes. Of three whom [had refolved to punifh for their 
former offences by a longer continuance of neglect, one was, by 
his own induftry, raifed above my fcorn, and two were fhel- 
tered from it in the grave. All thofe whom I loved, feared 
or hated, all whofe envy or whofe kindnefs I had hopes of con- 
templating with pleafure, were {wept away, and their place 
was filled by anew generation with other views and other com~ 
petitions; and among many proofs of the impotence of wealth, 
I found that it conferred upon me very few diftinctions in my 
native place, 

Tam, Sir, &c. 
SEROTINUS: 


Nuns. 166. SATURDAY, Oct. 19, 1751. 


Pauper eris femper, § pauper es, emiliane, 
Dantur opes nullis nunc nifi divitibus.---Marr. 


Once poor, my friend, ftill poor you muft remain; 
The rich alone have all the means of gain.---Epw. Cave. 


7 O complaint has been more frequently repeated in all 
N ages than that of the negleé& of merit affociated with po- 
verty, and the difficulty with which valuable or pleafing quali- 
ties force themfelvcs into view, when they are ob{cured by in- 
digence. It has been long obferved, that native. ee has 

ittle 
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little power to charm without the ornaments which fortune 
beftows, and that to want the favour of others is often fufficient 
to hinder us from obtaining it. y tae 

Every day difcovers that mankind are not yet convinced of 
their error, or that their convi@tion is withont power to influ- 
ence their condud: ; for poverty ftill continues to produce con- 
tempt, and ftill obftrudts the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ftations, and fel. 
dom defcends to examine the a@tions of thofe who are. placed 
below the level of its notice, and who in diftant regions and 
lower fituations are ftruggling with diftrefs, or toiling for 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed with infuperable — 
calamity, it is common to find thofe whom a very little aft. 
ance would enable to fupport_themfelves with deceney, and 
who yet cannot obtain from near relations what they fee hour- 
ly lavifhed in oftentation, luxury, or frolic. | 

There are natural reafons why poverty does not eafily con- 
ciliate affection. He that has been confined from his infancy 
to the converfation of the loweft clafles of mankind, muft ne- ° 
ceflarily want thofe accomplifhments which are the ufual means 
of attracting favour; and though truth, fortitude, and pro- 
bity, give an indifputable right to reverence and kindnefs, they 
will not be diftinguifhed by common eyes, unlefs they are 
brightened by elegance of manners, but are caft afide like un- 
polifhed gems, of which none but the artift knows the intrinfic 
value, till their afperities are f{moothed and their incruftations 
rubbed away. 

The grofinefs of vulgar habits obftru€ts ‘the efficacy of vir- 
tue, as impurity and /harfhnefs of ftyle impairs the force of 
reafgn, and rugged numbers turn off the mind from artifice 
of difpofition, and fertility of invention. Few have ftrength of 
reafon to over-rule the perceptions of fenfe; and yet fewer 
have curiofity or benevolence to ftrugle long againft the firft 
impreffion : he therefore whe fails to pleafe in his falutation 
and addrefs, is at once rejected, and never obtains an oppor- 
tunity of fhowing his latent excellencies, or effential qualities, 

It is indeed not eafy to preferibe a fuccefsful manner of ap- 
proach to the diftrefled or neceifitous, whofe condition fubjeés 
every kind of behaviour equally to mifcarriage, He whofe con- 
fidence of merit incites him to meet without any apparent fenfe 
of inferiority the eyes of thofe who flattered themfelves with 
their own dignity, is confidered as an infolent leveller, impatient 
of the juft prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to ufurp the 
{lation to which he has no right, and to confound the fubor- 
dinations of fociety; and who would contribute to the exal- 
tation of that {pirit which even want and calamity are not able 
to reftrain from rudenefs and rebellign ? 


But 
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But no better fuccefs will commonly be found to attend fers 
_ vility and deje&tion, which often give pride the confidence to 
treat them with contempt. A requett made with diffidence and 
timidity is eafily denied, becaufe the petitioner himfelf feems 
to doubt its fitnefs. : 

Kindnefs is generally reciprocal; we are defirous of pleafing 
others, becaufe we receive pleafure from them; but by what 
means can the man pleafe whofe attention is engrofled by his 
diftrefies, and who has no leifure to be officious ; whole will 
is reftrained by his necellities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits ; whofe’temper is perhaps vitiated by mifery, and whofe 
underitanding j is impeded by ignorance? 

It is yet a more offenfive difcouragement, that the fame ac- 
tions performed by different hands produce different effets, and 
inftead of rating the man by his performances, we rate too fre- 
quently the performance by the man. It fometimes happens 
in the combinations of life, that important fervices are per- 
formed by inferiors; but though their zeal and aftivity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they feldom excite that flow of 
gratitude, or obtain that accumulation of recompence, with 
which all think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of thofe 
who defcend to their afliftance from a higher elevation. To 
be obliged, is to be in fome ref{pe& inferior to another; and 
few willingly indulge the memory of an aétion which raifes one - 
whom they have always been accuftomed to think below them, 
but fatisfy themfelves with faint praife and penurious payment, 
aa then drive it from their. own minds, and endeavour to con- 

eal it from the knowledge of others. 

I may be always objected to the fervices of thofe who can 
be fuppofed to want a reward, that they were produced not 
by kindnefs but intereft ; they are therefore, when they are 
no longer wanted, eafily difregarded as arts of infinuation, or 
ftratagems of felfifhnefs. Benefits which are received as gifts 
from wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence; and he that 
ina high ftation is celebrated for fuperfluous goodnels, would 
in a meaner condition have barely been confefled to have done 
his duty. 

It is fearcely poflible for the utmoft benevolence to oblige, 
when exerted under the difadvantages of great inferiority ; for 
by the habitual arrogance of weaith, fuch expeétations are 
commonly formed as no zeal or indullry can fatisfy, and what 

regard can he hope who has done icis than was demanded from 
him? 
_ Vhere are indeed kindnefles conferred which were never pur- 
chafed by precedent favours, and there is.an affection not ari- 
fing from gratitude or grofs intereft, by which fimilarnatures are 
attracted to each other, without prof ye of any other advan- 
tage than the pleafure of exchanging fentiments, and the hope 


of 
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of confirming their efteem of themfelves by the apptobagion of 
each other. But this {pontaneous fondnefs feldom rifes at the 
fight of poverty, which every one regards with habitualcontempt, 
and of which the applaufe is no more courted by vanity, than the 
countenance is folicited by ambition. The moft generous and 
difinterefted friendfhip mutt be refolved at laft into the love of 
ourfelves ; he therefore whofe reputation or dignity inclines us 
to confider his efteem as a teftimonial of defert will always find 
our hearts open to his endearments. We every day fee men of 
eminence followed with all the obfequioufnefs of dependance, 
and courted with all the blandifhments of flattery, by thofe 
who want nothing from them but profeflions of regard, and who 
think themfelves liberally rewarded by a bow, a {mile, or an 
embrace. ; 

But thofe prejudices which every mind feels more or lefs 
in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions which only 
cuftom and example have impreffed upon us to be in time 
fubjected to reafon, We muft learn how to feparate the real 
charaer from extraneous adhefions and cafual circumftances, 
to confider clofely him whom we are about to adopt or to re- 
je&t ; to regard his inclinations as well as his actions; to trace 
out thofe virtues which lie torpid in the heart for want of op- 
portunity, and thofe vices that lurk unfeen by the abfence of 
temptation; that when we find worth faintly fhooting in the 
fhades of obfcurity, we may let in light and funfhine upon it, 
and ripen barren volition into efficacy and power. 


Nums. 167. TUESDAY, Oct. 22, 1751. 


Candida. perpetuo refide concordia lecto, 
‘Tamque parifemper fit Venus equa jugo. 
Diligat ipfa fenem quondam, fed et ipfa marito 
Tum quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. Marr. 
x 


Their nuptial bed may fmiling concord drefs, 

And Venus ftill the happy union blefs! 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

‘Yo their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. F. Lewis. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
T is not common to envy thofe with whom we cannot eafily 
be placed in comparifon. Every man fees without malevo- 
lence the pregrefs of another in the tracks of life which he has 
himfelf no defire to tread, and hears without inclination to ca- 
vils 


; 
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ils or contradiftion, the renown of thofe whofe diftence will 
not fuffer them to draw the attention of mankind from his own 
merit. The failor never thinks it neceffary to conteft the law- 
yer’s abilities ; nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his 
reputation, be much difturbed by the fuccefs of rival wits at 
Agra ot Ifpahan. 

We do not therefore afcribe to you any fuper lative degree of 
virtue, when we believe that we may inform you of our change 
of condition without danger of malignant fafcination ; and that 
when you read of the marriage of your correfpondents Hymen- 
zus and Tranquilla, you will j jein your withes to thofe of their 
other friends for the happy event ef an union in which caprice 
and felfifhnefs had fo little part. 

There is at leaft this realon why we fhould be ie deceived 
in our conpubial hopes than many who enter into the fame flate, 
that we have allowed our minds to form no unreafonable ex- 
pectations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the foft hours .of court- 
thip, with vifions of felicity which human power cannot-beftow, 
or of perfection which human virtue cannot attain. That im- 
partiality with which we endeavoured to infpect the manners 
of all whom we have known was never fo much overpowered 
by our paffion, but that we difcovered fome faults and weak- 
nefles in each other; and joined our hands in conviction, that 
as there are advantages to be enjoyed i in marriage, there are in- 
conveniencies likewife to be endured; and that, together with 
confederate intelleéts and auxiliar virtues, we muft fad different 
opinions and oppofite inclinations. 

We however flattgr ourfelves, for who is not flattered by 
himfelf as well as by others on the day of marriage, that we are 
eminently qualified to give mutual pleafuve. Our birth is with- 
out any tuch remarkable difparity as can give either an oppor+ 
tunity of infulting the other with pompous names and {plendid 
alliances, or of calling i in, upon any domettic controverly, the 
overbearing affiftance of powerful relations. Our fortune was 
equally fuitabie, fo that we meet without any of thofe obliga- 
tions which always produce reproach, or fufpicion of reproach, 

which, though they may be forgotten in the gaieties of the firft 
conth, no delicacy will always fupprefs, or of which the fup- 
predic muft be confidered as a new favour, to be repaid by 
tamenefs and fubmifion, till gratitude takes ‘the place of love, 
and the defire of pleafing degenerates by degrees into the fear 
of Sue ce 

The fettlements caufed no fae ; tor we did not truft our 
affairs to the negociation of wretches who would have paid 
their court by multiplying ftipulations. Tranquilla feorn- 
ed to detain any part of her fortune from him into whofe 
hands fhe delivered up her perfon; and Hymenzus tlought 
no aét of bafenefs more criminal than his who enflaves lis wife 
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by her own generofity, who by marrying without a jointur® 
condemns her to all the dangers of accident and caprice, and at 
laft boafts his liberality, ‘by granting what only the indifcre- 
tion of her kindnefs enabled him to withhold. He therefore 
received on the common’ terms’ the portion which any other 
woman might have brought him, and referved all the exuber- 
ance of acknowledgement for th ‘até excellencies which he has 
yet been able to aicover only io Tranquillia. 

Wedid not pafs the weeks of courtfhip like thofe who con- 
fider themfelves as taking the laft draught of pleafure, and re- 
folve not to quit the bowl without a furfeit, or who know 
themfelves about to fet happinefs to hazard, asd endeavour to 
lofe their fenfe of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amufe- 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before they fink. Hymenzns 
often ‘tepedted a medical axiom, that the fuccours of ficknefs ought 
not to be wafted in health. We know that: however our eyes 
may yet {parkle, and our hearts bound at the prefence of each 
other, the time of liftleffnefs and fatiety, of peevifhnefs and dif- 
content, muft come at laft, in which we {hall be driven for re- 
lief to fhows and recreations ; that the uniformity of life muft 
be fometimes diverfified, and the vacuities of converfation 
fometimes fupplied. We rejoice in the reflection that we have 
ftores of novelty yet unexhaufted, which may be opened when 
repletion fhall call for e! hange, and gratifications yet untafted, by 
which life, when it fhall become vapid or bitter, may be: re- 
ftored to its former fweetnefs and {prightlinefs, and again irri- 
tate the appetite, and again fparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be lefs taftelefs than that of thofe 
whom the authority and avarice of parents unites almoft with- 
out their confent in their early. years, before they have accu- 
mulated any fund of refleGtion, or colleéted materials for mu- 
tual entertainment. Such we have often feen rifing in the 
morning to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to dof, whofe 
happinefs was celebrated by their neighbours, becaufe they hap- 
pened to grow rich by parfimony, and to be kept quiet by i in- 
fenfibility, and agreed to eat and to fleep together. : 

We have both mingled with the world, and are therefore no 
{trangers to the faults and virtues, the defigns and competitions, 
the hopes and fears, cf our sotemporaries, We have both 
amufed our leifure Sith books, Be can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the’diftates of ancient wifdom. 
Every occurrence furnifhes us yith fome hint which one gr 
the other can improve; and if it fhould happen that memory 
or imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle er unimproving 
folitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a diftance, exhibit this 
general, refe mblance, yet a nearer infpeftion difcovers fuch a 

dilimilitude of our habitudes and fentiments, as leaves each . 
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fome peculiar advantages, and affords that. concordia difcors 
that fuitable difagreement which is always neceflary to intel- 
leG@ual harmony. There may be a total diverfity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the fame delight, and there 
may likewife be fuch a conformity of notions, as leaves nel- 
ther any thing to add to the decifions of the other. With fuch 
contrariety there can be no peace, with fuch fimilarity there 
can be no pleafure, Our reafonings , though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in the fame conclufion. 

Our thoughts like rivulets iffuing from diftant {prings, are each 
impregnated in its courfe with various mixtures, and tinged by 
infufions unknown to the other, yet at laft eafily unite into 
one ftream, and purify themfelves by the gentle effervefcence 
of contrary qualities, 

_ Thefe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we conyerfe 
without referve, becanfe we have nothing to conceal. We 

have no debts to be paid by imperceptible “deduétions from a- 
vowed expences, no habits to be indulged by the private fub- 
ferviency of a, favoured fervant, no private interviews of needy 
relations, no mtelligence with {pies placed upon each other. 
We confidered marriage as the moft folemn league of perpe- 
tual friendfhip, a {tate from which artifice and concealment are 
to be banifhed for ever, and in which every a& of diflimulation 
is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour of defire, 
which the firft fight of pleafure naturally produces, have long 
ceafed to hurry us into irregularity and vehemence; and ex- 
perience has fhewn us that few gratifications are too valuable 
to be facrificed to complaifance. We have thought it conveni- 
ent to reft from the fatigue of pleafure, and now only con- 
tinue that courfe of life into which we had befove entered, con- 
firmed in our choice by mutual approbation, fupported in our 
refolution by mutual encouragement, and aflifted in our efforts 
by mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr Rambler, is our pro{pect of life; a ee which, 
as it is beheld with more attention, feems to open more exten- 
five happinefs, and fpreads by degrees into the,boundlefs re- 
gions of eternity. But if all our prudence has heen vain, anid 
we are doomed to give one inftance more of the uncertainty of 
human difcernment, we fhall comfort ourfelves amidft our dif- 
appointments that we were not betrayed but by fuch delufions 
as caution could not efcape, fince we fought happinefs only 
in the arms of virtue. We are, Sir, your humble fervants, 
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Noms. 168. SATURDAY, Oct. 26, 1751, 


525 SE et) Decjpit? 
Frons prima muttos rara mens intelligit i 
Quod interiore condidit cura angulo.----PHa@DRUS. 


The tinfel glitter, and the fpecious mien, 
Delude the moft, few pry behind the icene. 


jie has been obferved by Boileau, that “a mean or common 
thought exprefled in pompous dition, generally pleafes 
more than a new or noble fentiment deliverct in low and vulgar 
language; becaufe the number is greater of thofe whom eufiom 
has enabled to judge of words than whom Bee has qualified 
to examine things.” 

This folution might fatisfy, if fuch only were offended with 
meannefs of expreflion as are unable to diftinguilh propriety of | 
thought, and to feparate propofitions or images from the ve- 
hicles by which they are conveyed to the underftanding. But 
this kind of difguit is by no means confined to the ignorant or 
fuperficial ; ; it operates uniformly and univerfally upon readers 
of all ciaffes ; every man, however profound or abftracted, per~ 
ceives himfelf irr efiftibly alienated by low terms ;' they who 
protefs the moft zealous adherence to truth, are forced to ad-. 
mit that fhe owes part of her charms to her ornaments ; and 
lofes much of: her power over the foul, when fhe appears dit- 
graced by a drefs uncouth or ill- adjufted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not difgufted alike 
by the fame compofitions, becaufe we do not agree to cen- 
fure the fame terms as low. No word is naturally or intrin- 
fically meaner than another; our opinion therefore of words, 
as of other things arbitrarily and capricioufly eftablifhed, de- 
pends wholly upon accident and cuftom. The cottager thinks 
thofe apartments fplendid and fpacious, which an inhabitant 
of palaces will defpife for their inelegance ; and to him who 
has paffed mofi of his hours with the delicate and polite, many 
expreffions will feem fordid, which another, equally acute, may 
hear without offence; but a mean term never fails to difpleate 
him to whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly and in.’ 
variably defpifed, though he who is poor in the eyes of fome 
may by others be envied for his wealth, 

Words become low by the occafions to which they are ap- 

lied, or the general charaéter of them who ufe them; and 
the difguft which they produce arifes from the revival of thofe 
images with which they are commonly united. Thus if, in the 
pc: ~ moft 
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moft folemn difcourfe, a phrafe happens to occur ¢ which has 
been fuccefsfully employed i in fome ludicrous narrative, the 
graveit auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laughter, when 
they who are not prepofleifed by the fame accidental pflatiation 
are utterly unable to guefs the reafon of his merriment. Words 
which convey ideas of dignity in one age, are banifhed from 
elegant writing or converfation in another, becaufe they are in 
time debafed by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer heard 
without the involuntary recollection of unpleafing i images. 

When Mackbeth is confirming himfelf in the horrid purpofe 
of ftabbing his king, he breaks out amidft his emotions into a 
with natutal to a murderer— 


weep este n nee Come, thick night ! 

And pall thee in the duaneft {moke of hell, , 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor Heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
‘Yo cry, Hold, hold! 


Tn this paflage is exerted all the force of poetry, that force which 
ealls new powers into being, which embodies fentiment, and 
animates matter; yet perhaps fcarce any man now perufes it 
_ without fome difturbance of his attention from the connterac- 
tion of the words to the ideas: What can be more dreadful 
than to implore the prefence of night, invefted not in common 
ob{curity, but in:the {moke of hell? Yet the efficacy of this 
invocation is deftroyed by the infertion of an epithet now fel. 
dom heard but in the ftable, and dum night may come or go 
without any other notice than contempt. 
1f we flart into raptures when fome hero of the Iliad tells 
us that'd)» «werx-—his lance rages with eagernefs' to petrey. . 
if we are alarmed at the terror of the foldiers commanded by 
Ceefar to hew down the facred grove, who dreaded, fays Be 
can, left the axe aimed at the oak thould fly back upon the 
firikeer— 


paver Si robora facra ferirent, 
In {ua credebant redituras membra fares 


None dares with impious feel the grove to rend, a 
Left on himfelf the deftin’d ftroke defcend ; \ 
% 


we cannot furely but fympathife with the horrors of a wretch 
about to murder his matter, his friend, his benefaG@or, who 
fufpects that the weapon wit refufe its office, and ftart back 
from the breait which he is preparing to ete ce Yet this fen- 
timent 1s weakened by the’ name of an inflrument ufed by 
butchers and cooks in the meanneft employments; we do wot 
‘ immediately conceive that any cr ime of importance is to be com- 
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mitted with a &nzfe ; or who does not, at laft, from’ the long 
habit of connedting a knife with fordid offices, feel averfion ra- 
ther than terror ? f 

Mackbeth proceeds to with, in the madnefs of guilt, that the | 
infpection of Heaven may be intercepted, and that he may, in 
the involutions of infernal darknefs, efcape the eye of Provi- 
dence: This is the utmoft extravagance of determined wicked- 
nefs ; yet this is fo debafed by two unfortunate words, that 
while I endeavour to imprefs on my reader the energy of the 
fentiment, | can fcarce check my rifibility, when the expreflion 
forces itfelf upon my mind ; for who -without fome relaxation 
of his gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through 
a blanket 2 

Thefe imperfeCtions of diction are lefs obvious to the reader, 
as he is lefs acquainted with common ufages; they are there- 
fore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner, who learns our lan- 
guage from books, and will {trike a folitary academic lefs for- 
cibly than a modifh lady. ; 

Among the numerous requifites that moft concur to com- 
plete an author, few are of more importance than an early en 
trance into the living world. The feeds of knowledge may be 
planted in folitude, but muft be cultivated in public. Argue 
mentation may be caught in colleges, and theories formed in re- 
tirement ; but the artifice of embellifhmgnt, and the power of 
attraction, can be gained only by general converfe. 

An acquaintance with prevajling cuftoms and fafhionable ele. 
gance is neceflary likewife for other purpofes. The injury that 

rand imagery fuifers from unfuitable language, perfonal me- 
rit may fear from rudenefs and indelicacy. ‘When the fuccefs 
of Aineas depended on the favour of the queen upon whofe 
coafts he was driven, his celeftial proteétrefs thought him not 
fufficiently fecured againft rejeCtion by his piety or bravery, 
but decorated him for the interview with preternatural beanty. 
Whoever defires, for his writings or himifelf, what none can 
reafonably contemn, the favour of mankind, muft add grace 
to ftrength, and make his thoughts agreeable as well as ufeful. 
Many eomplain of neglect who never tried to attract regard. 
It cannot be expected that the patrons of fcience or virtue fhould 
be folicitous to difcoyer excellencies, which they who poffefs 
them fhade and difguife. Few have abilities fo much needed 
by the reft of the world as to be carefied on their own terms ; 
and he that will not condefcend to recommend himfelf by ex~ 
ternal, embellifhments, muft fubmit to the fate of juft fenti- 
ment meanly expreffed, and be ridiculed and forgotten before 
he is underftood. 
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Num. 169. TUESDAY, Ocr. 29, 1751. 


Nec pluteum credit, nec demorfos fapit ungues,--PERsius. 


No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew ; 
But, churn’d like {pittle, from the lipsthey flew.---Drypxn. 


ATURAL hiftorians affert, that whatever is formed for 
i long duration arrives flowly to its maturity. Thus the 
firft, timber is of tardy ‘growth, and animals generally exceed 
each dther in longevity, in proportion to the time between their 
_ conception and their birth. 

The fame obfervation may be extended to the offspring of 
the mind. Hafty compofitions, however they pleafe at firft 
by flowery luxuriance, and {pread in the funfhine of temporary 
favour, can feldom endure the change of feafons, but perifh 
at the Grk blatt of criticifm or froft of neglect. When Apeiles 
reproached with the paucity of his productions, and the incef-. 
fant attention with which he retouched his pieces, he conde- 
fcended to make no other an{wer, than that he painted for per- 
petuity. 

No vanity can more juftly incur contempt and indignation 
than that which boatts of negligence and hurry. For who 
can bear with patience the writer who claims fuch fuperiority 
to-the reft of his fpecies, as to- imagine that mankind are at 
leifure for attention to his extemporary fallies, and ‘that po- 
fterity will repofit his cafual effufions among the treafures of 
ancient wifdom? 

Men have fometimes appeared of fuch tranfcendant abilities, 
that theirflighteft and moft curfory performances excel all that 
Jabour and ftudy can enable meaner intelleéts to compofe ; 
as there are regions of which the {pentaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other foils by care and culture. But it is no 
lefs dangerous for any man to place himfelf in this rank of un- 
derftafiding, and fancy that he is born to be illuftrious without 
labour, than to omit the cares of hufbandry and expect from his 
ground the blofloms of Arabia. 

The greateft part of thofe who congratulate themfelves upon 
their-intelleiual dignity, and ufurp the privileges of genius, 
are men whom only themfelves would ever have marked out 
as enriched by uncommon liberalities of nature, or entitled to 
veneration and immortality on eafy terms. This ardour of con- 
‘fidence is ufually found among thofe who, having not enlarged 
their notions by books or converfation, are perfuaded, by the 
partiality which we all icel in our own favour, that they have 

reached 
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reached the fummit of excellence, becaufe they difcovet norié 
higher than themfelves ; and who acquiefce in the firft thoughts 
that eccur, becaufe. their {cantinefs of knowledge allows them 
little choice, and the narrownefs of their views affords them 
no glimpfe 3 perfection of that fublime idea which human 


induftry has from the firft ages been vainly toiling to.approach.. 


They fee a little, and believe that there is nothing beyond 
their {phere of vifion, as the Patuecos of Spain, who inha- 
‘bited a fmall valley, souccued the furrounding mountains to 
be the boundaries of the world. In, proportion as perfeCtion 
is more diftin@ly conceived, the pleafure of contemplating our 


own performances will be leflened ; it may therefore’ be ob-— 


ferved, that they. who moft deferve praife are often afraid to 


decide in favour of their own performances ; they know how, 


much is ftill wanting to their completion, and wait with an- 
xiety and terror the determination of the public. “TI pleafe 
every one elfe,” fays Tully, “ but never fatisfy myfelf.”’ 

It has den been enquired, why, notwithftanding the ad- 
vances of latter ages in fcience, and the affiftance which the in- 
fufion of fo many neW ideas has given us, we {till fall below 
the ancients in the art_of compofition: Some part of their fu- 
periority may be juitly afcribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the moft polifhed of the prefent European tongues 
are nothing more than barbarous degenerations. Some advan- 
tage they might gain merely by priority, which put them in 
potleffion of the mae: natural {entiments, and left us nothing 
but fervile repetition or forced conceits. But the greater part 
of their praife feems to have beenithe juft reward of modeft 
and labour. Their fenfe of human weaknefs confined them 
commonly to one ftudy, which their knowledge of the extent 
of every fcience engaged them to profecute with indefatigable 
diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember none except 
Statins who ventures to mention the f{peedy production of his 
writings, either as an extenuation of his faults, or a proof of 
his facility. Nor did Statius, when he confidered himfelf as 
a candidate for lafting reputation, think a clofer attention un- 
necetlary, but amidft all bis pride and indigence, the two great 

hafteners of modern poems, employed twelve years upon the 
Thebaid, and thinks his claim to renown proportionate to his 
labour. 


The ais, multa cruciata lima, 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuane 
Gaudia fame. 


Pelith’d with endlefs toil, mysjays 
&+ length afpire to Mantuan praife. 


; Ovid 
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Ovid indeed apologizes in his banifhment for the imperfecs 
tion of his letters, but mentions his want of leifure to polith 
them as.an addition to bis calamities ; and was fo far from ima- 
gining revilals and correétions unneceflary, that at his de= 
parture from Rome, he threw his Metamorphofes into the 
fire, left he fhould be difgraced by a book witch he could not 
hope to finih.  ° 

It feems not often to have happened that the fame writer 
afpired to reputation in verfe and profe ; and of thofe few that 
attempted, fuch diverfity of excellence, I know not that even 
ous fucceeded. Contrary characters they never imagined a 
yfingle mind able to fupport, and therefore no man is recorded 
to hove undertaken more than ore kind of dramatic poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in their firft 
fondnefs to thruit into the world, but confidering the impro- 
ptiety of fending forth inconfiderately that which cannot be 
recalled, deferred the publication, if not nine years, according 
to the Srecsan of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled after 
the raptures of invention, and the glare of eae had ceafed 
to.dazzle the judgment. \ 

There were in thofe days no weekly or diurnal writers: 
multa dies, et multa litura ; franck time, and many tafures, were 
Seonuideted: as indifpe nfible requifites ; and that no other me- 
thod of attaining lafting praife has ea yet difcovered, may 
be conjectured from the blotted manuferipts of Milton now 
remaining, and from the tardy emiflion of Pope’s compofi- 
tions, delayed more than once till the incidents to which they 
alluded were forgotten, till his enemies were fecure from his 
fatire, and, what to an honeft mind muft be more painful, his 
friends were deaf to his encomiums, 

To him whofe eagernefs of praife hurries his produ&iors 
foon into the light, many imperfections are unavoidable, even 
where the mind furnifhes the materials, as well as regulates 
their difpofition, and nothing depends upon fearch or informe- 
tion. ‘Delay opens new veins of thought, the fub ek lifmiffed 
for a time 2 appears with anew train of dependant images, the 
accidents of reading or converfation fupply new ornaments or 
allufions, or mere vintermillion of THE fatigue of thinking e+ 
nables the mind to colle¢ct.new force, and make new excurfions. 
But all thofe benefits come too late for him, who, when he 
was weary with labour, fnatched at the ee and gavé 
his work to his friends and his enemies, as foon as imp: itteace 
and pride perfuaded him to conclude it. 

One of the moft pernicious effects of hafte, is ohfeurity. He 
that teems with a quick fucceflion of ideas, and perceives | ow 
one fentiment produces anothier, eafily ne that he can 
clearly exprefs what he fo foarte comprehends ; he feldom 
fafpeéts his thoughts of embarraflment, while he preferves in 
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his own memory the feries of connection,, or his di@tion of am- 
biguity, while only one fenfe is prefent to the mind. Yet if 
he has been employed on an abitrufe or complicated argument, . 
he will find, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 
returns as a ney reader to his work, that he has only a con- 
jeGtural glimpf#of his own meaning, and that to explain it to 
thofe whom he defires to inftruaét, he muft open his fentiments, 
difentangle his method, and alter his arrangement.’ 

Authors and lovers always fuffer fome infatuation, from 
which only abfence can fet them free; and every man ought 
to reftore himfelf to the full exercife of his judgment, before 
he does that which he cannot do improperly, without iajuring 
his honour and his quiet. . 


Numb. 170, SATURDAY, Nov. 2, 1751 


Confiteor; fi quid prodeft deli fateri.---Ovrp, 


~ 


I gant the cha’ge; forgive the fault confefs’d. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

] AMM one of thofe beings, from whom many, that melt at 
4 the fight of all other mifery, think it meritorious’to with- 
hold relief; one whom the rigour of virtuous indignation dooms 
to fuffer without complaint, and perifh without regard; and 
whom I myfelf have formerly infulted in the pride of reputa- 
tion and fecurity of innocence. 

Tam of a good family, but my father was burthened with 
more children than he could decently fupport. A wealthy. 
relation, as he travelled from London to his country feat, 
condefcending to make him a vifit, was touched with com- 
paftion of his narrow fortune, and refolved to eafe him ef part 
of his charge, by taking the care of a child upon himfelf. Di- 
ftrefs on one fide, and ambition on the other, were two powerful 
for parental fondnefs, and tlie little family pafled in review be- 
fore him, that he might make'his choice. I was then ten yeers 
old, and without knowing for what purpofe 1 was called to 
my great coufin, endeavoured to recommend mytelf by my 
beft courtefy, fung him my pretticit fong, told the laft ftory 
that I had yead, and fo much endeared mytelf by my innocence, 
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that he declared his refolution to adopt me, and to educate mé 
with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ftrugeles at the thought of part- 
ing, and/omenatural tears they dropp’ ad, but wip’ dthem foon. hey 
eden dered, not without that falfe eftimation of the value of 
wealth which poverty long continued always produces, that I 
was raifed to higher rank than they could give me, and ‘to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they could bequeath. My 
mother fold fome of her ornaments to drefs me in fuch a man- 
ner as might fecure me from contempt at my firft arrival, 
and when fhe difmiffed me, prefled me to her bofom with an 
embrace that | flill feel, gave me fome precepts of piety, which, 
however neglected, I have not forgotten, and uttered prayers 
for my final happinefs, of which I have not yet ceafed to hope 
that they will at laft be granted. 

My fifters envied my new finery, and feemed not much to 
regret our feparation; my father condudted me to the flage- 
coach with a kind of cheerful tendernefs ; and in a very fhort 
time I was tran{ported to {plendid apartments, and a luxurious 
table, and grew familiar to fhow, noife, and gaiety. 

In three. yeats my mother died, haying implored a bleffing 
on her family with her Jaft breath: I had little opportunity 
to indulge a forrow which there was none to partake with 
me, and therefore foon ceafed to refle& much upen my lofs. 
My father turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
fome fortunate adventures and unexpeed legacies enabled 
him, when he ¢cied four years after my mother, to leave ina 
condition above their expectations. 

1 fhould have fared the increafe of his fortuae, and had orce 
a portion afligned me in his will; but my coufin affuring him 
that all care for me was needlefs, fince he had refolved to 
place me happily in the world, diregted him to divide my part 
amongit my fitters. 

Thus 1 was thrown upon dependance withont refource. Bc- 
ing new at an age in which young women are initiated ito 
company, | was no longer to be fupported in yee former cha- 
racter, but at sankidenabl le expence; fo that, partly left I fhould 
wafte money, and par 4 left my @ppearance might draw too 
many compliments and “alliduities, 1 was infenhbly degraded 
f:om my equzhity, and enjoy ed igw privileges above the head 
fervant, “but that of rec elving no wages. 

{ felt every indignity, but knew that refentment would pre- 
cipitate my fail. 1 therefore endeavoured to continue my im- 
portance by little fervices: and adtive officioufneis, and ‘for a 
time preferved myfelr from negle&, by withdrawing all pre- 
tences.to competition, and ftudying to pleafe rather than to 
thine. But my intereft, notwithftanding this expedient, hourly 
Gerlined, and my soulin’s favourite maid began to exchauge 
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repartees with me, and. confult me about the alterations of a 
cat gown. Ks 

I was now completely depreffed; and though I had ,feen 
mankind enough to know the neceflity of outward cheerfulnefs, 
Lf often withdrew to my chamber to vent my grief, or turn my 
condition in my mind, and examine by: what means 1 might 
efcape from perpetual mortification. At laft my fchemes and 
forrows were interrupted by a fudden change of my relation’s 
behaviour, who one day took an occaficn, when we were left 
tog: ther ina room, to bid me fuffer myfelf no longer to be 
infuind, but ailume the place which he always intended me to 
hold in the family. He affured me that his wife’s preference 
of her own daughters fhould never hurt me ; and accompany- 
ing his* profeffions witn a purfe of gold, ordered me to. be~ 
{peak a rich fuit at the mercer’s, and to apply privately to him 
for money when J wanted it, and infinuate that my other friends 
fupplied me, which he would take care to confirm. 

By this itratagem, which J did not then underftand, he fill- 
ed me with tendernefs and gratitude, compelled me ta repote 
on him as my only fupport, and produced a neceflity of pri- 
vate converfation, He often appointed interviews at the houfe 
of an acquaintance, and fometimes called on me with a coach, 
and carried me abroad. My fenfe of his favour, and the de- 
fire of retaining it, difpofed me to unlimited complaifance ; and 
though I faw his kindnefs grow every day more fond, J did not. 
fuffer any fufpicion to enter my thoughts. At laft the wretch 
took advantage of the familiarity which he enjoyed as my rela- 
tion, aud the fubmiliion which he exaéted as my benefattor, to 
complete the ruin of an orphan, whom his own promites had 
made indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, and his au- 
thority fubdued. 

I know not why it fhould afford fubje@ of exultation, to 
overpower on any terms the refolution, or furprife the caution 
of a girl; but of all the boa‘ters that deck themfelves in the 
ipoils of innocence and beauty, they furely have'the leaft pre- 
tenfions to triumph, who fubmit to owe their fuccefs to fome 
cafual influence. They neither employ the graces of fancy,,, 
nor the force of underftanding in their attempts ; they cannot 
pleafe their vanity with the art of their approaches, the deli, 
cacy of their adulations, the elegance of their addrefs, or the 

efficacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud themfelves as poflef- 
fed of any qualities by which affection 1s attraéted. They fur- 
mount no obftacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only thofe 
who cannot. refift, and are often content to poffefs the body, 
without any folicitude to gain the heart. 

Many of thefe defpicable wretches does my prefent acquaint- 
ence with infamy and wickednefs enable me to number among 
the heroes of debauchery ; reptiles whom their own fervants 

would 
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would have defpifed, had they not been their fervants, and with 
whom beggary would have difdained intercourfe, had fhe not 
been allured by hopes of relief. Many of the beings which are 
now rioting in taverns, or fhiv ering in the ftreets, have been 
c ile acc not by arts a gallantry which ftole gr adually upon 
the affections and laid prudence afleep, but by the fear of lofing 
benefits which never were intended, or of incurring refentment 
which they could not efcape ; Cine have been frighted by ma- 
flers and fome awed by guardians into ruin. 
Our crime had its ufual confequence, and he foon perceived 
—thae T could not long continue in his family. I was diftracted 
at the thought of the reproach which I now believed inevitable. 
He comforted me with hopes of eluding all difcovery, and often 
upbraided me with the anxiety, which perhaps none but him- 
felf faw ia my countenance; but at lalt mingled his affurances 
of protection and maintenance with menaces of total defertion, 
it in the moments of perturbation I fhould fuffer his fecret to 
efcape, or endeavour to throw on him any part of my infamy. 
Thus paffed the-difmal hours till my retreat could no longer 
Fe delayed. It was pretended that my relations had fent for 
mie to a diltant country, and I entered upon a flate which fhall 
be defcribed in my next letter, 
Tam, Sir, &c. 
/ MIsEtia. 


Nums. 171. TUESDAY, Nov. 5, 1751. 


Teadet coeli convexa tueri.----VirG. 


Dark is the fun, and loathfome is the day. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, . 
APPEL now fits down to continue her narrative. I am 

convinced that nothing would more pow etfully preferve 
youth from irregularity, or guard inexperien ce from feduction, 
than a juft defcription of the: condition into which the wanton 
plunges herfelf, and therefore hope that my letter may be a 
fuflicient antidote to my example. 

After the diftra@ion, hefitation, and delays, which the timi=< 
dity of guilt naturally. produces, I was removed to lodgings 
in a diftant part of the town, under one of the characters com- 
monly affumed upon fuch perapon: Here being by my cir-— 


cuinflances condemned to folitude, I pafled moft of my hours 
in 
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in bitternefs and anguith. The converfation of the people with 
whom I was placed was not at all capable of engaging my at-— 
tention, or difpoffefling the reigning ideas. The books which 
I carried to my retreat were fuch as heightened my abhorrence 
of myfelf; for I was not fo far abandoned as to fink voluntarily 
into corruption, or endeavour to conceal from my own mind the 
enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of ais fondnefs, but vifited me fo 
often, that I was fometimes afraid left his affiduity thould ex- 
pofe him to fufpicion. Whenever he came he found me weep- 
ing, and was therefore lefs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After frequent expoftulations upon the unreafon- 
ablenets of my forrew, and immumerable proteftations of ever-— 
lating regard, he at laft found that T was more affected with 
the lofs of my inndcence, than the danger of my fame; and 

that he might not be difturbed ‘by my femmbetes began to Jull my 
confcience with the optates of ir religion. ‘His arguments were 
fuch as my courfe of life has finee expofed me often to the ne- 
ceflity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fallacious ; yet they at 
firft confounded me with their novelty, filled me with doubt 
and perplexity, and interrupted that peace which I began to 
feel from the fincerity of my repentance, without fubttituting 
any other fupport. J liftened a while to his impious gabble, 
but its influence was foon ove eae tg by natural teator and 
early education, and the <o:vidions which thisnew attempt gave 
me of his Bea sect my abhorrence. I have heard 
of barbarians, who, when termpefts drive fhips upon their coaft, 
decoy them to the rocks that they may plunder their lading, and 
have always thought that wretches thus’ mercilefs in their de- 
predations ought to be deftroyed by a general infurreétion of 
all focial beings; ; yet how light is this guilt to the crime of him 
who, in the agitations of Femorle, cuts away the anchor of 
piety, and when he has drawn wie credulity from the paths of 
virtue, hides the light of Heaven which would dire& her to re- 
turn. I had hitherto confidered him as a man equally betray ed 
with myfelf by the concurrence of appetite and opportunity ; 
but 1 now faw with horror that he was contriving to perpetuate 


. his gratification, and was defirous to fit me to his purpofe by 


compiete and radical corruption. 

To elcape, however, was not yet in my power. I could 
fupport the expences of my condition only by the~Continu- 
ance of his favour. .He provided all that was neceflary, and 
in a few weeks congratulated me upon my efcape from the 
danger which we had both expe&ted with fo ‘much anxiety. 
1 ‘then began to remind him of his piomife to reftore me 
with my fame uninjured to the world. We promifed me in 
general Heisei: that nothing fhould be wanting which his power 
could add to my happineds, but forbore to releafe me frem 


my 
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my confinement. Iknew how much my reception in the world 
cepended upon my fpeedy return, and was therefore outrage- 
oully impatient of his delays, which I now perceived to be 
only artifices of lewdnels. He.told me, at laft, with an ap- 
pearance of forrow, that all hopes of tedoustion to my for- 
mer {tate were for ever precluded ; that chance had difcovered 
my fecret. and malice divulged it; and that nothing now re- 
mained but to feek a retreat more private, where curiofity or 
hatred could never find us. 

The rage, angui(h, and refentment, which I felt at this ac- 
count, are not to be expreffed. 1 was in fo much dread of re- 
proach and infamy, which he reprefented as purfuing me with 
full cry, that I yielded myfelf mplicitly to his difpofal, and. 
was removed, with a thoufand ftudied precautions, through 
by-ways and dark paflages to another houfe, where I harafled 
him with perpetual folicitations for a fmall annuity, that might 
enable me to live in the country in obf{curity and innocence. 

This demand he at firft evaded with ardent profeflions, but 
in time appeared offended at my importunity and diitrult; and 
cay ome day endeavoured to footh me with uncommon ex- 

LeMions OF tendernefs, when he fouad my. difcontent immove- 
Ate left-me with iow inarticulate murmurs of anger. I was 
pleafed that he was at laft roufed to fenfibility, and expecting 
that at his next vifit he would comply with my requett, lived 
with great tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 
fo much pleafed with this paufe of perfecution, that I did not 

efle& how much his abfence had exceeded the ufual intervals, 
a L was alarmed with the danger of wanting fubfiltence. I 

hen fuddenly contracted my expences, but was unwilling to . 
esa for afliftance. Neceflity, however, foon overcame 
my modefty or my pride, and I applied to him by a letter, but 
had no anfwer. I writ in terms more prefiag, but mithout 
effect. I then fent an ageut to enquire after him, who inform- 
ed me, that he had quitted his houfe, and was gone with his 
family to refide for fome time upon his eftate 1a ireland. 

However fhocked at this abrupt departure, I was yet unwil- 
ling to-believe that he could wholly abandon me, and there- 
fore, by the fale of my clothes, I fupported myfelf, expecting 
that every poft would bring me relief. Thus I pafled feven 
mouths between hope and dejection, in a gradual approach to 
poverty and diftrefs emaciated with difcontent, and bewildered 
with uncertainty. At laft, my landlady, aiter many hints of 
the neceflity of a new lover, took the opportunity of my ab- 
fence to fearch my boxes, and milling fome of POY, apparel, 
feized the remainder for rent, and led me to the door. 

To remonftrate againft legal cruelty was vain; to fupp'icste 
obdurate brutality was hopelefs. 1 went away, I knew not 


whither, and wandered about without aay fettled purpote unac- 
quainted 
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quainted with the ufual expedients of mifery, unqualified for 
Jaborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that had feen me be- 
fore, and hopelefs of relief from thofe who were ftrangers to 
my Sehee condition. Night came on in the midft of my dif- 
traction, and I ftill continued to wander till the menaces of the 
watch oblige ed me to fhelter myfelf in a covered paflage. 

Next day. I procured a lodging in the’backward garret of a 
mean houfe, and employed my landlady to enquire “for a fer- 
vice. My applications were generally rejected for want of a 
character. At length I was received at a drapers ; but when 
it was known to my miftrefs that I had only one gown, and 
that of filk, fhe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
without warning hurried me away. I then tried to fupport 
mylfelf by my needle ; and, bv my landlady’s recommendation, 
obtained alittle work from a fhop, and for three weeks lived 
without repiiing; but when my punétuality had gained me fo 
much reputation, that I was trufted to make up a head of fome 
value, one cf my fellow-lodgers {tole the lace, and I was obliged 
to fly from a profecution. 

Thus driven again into the ftreets, I lived upon the leaft that 
could fupport me, and at night accommodated myfelf under 
pent-houfes as well as I could. At length 1 became abfolutely 
pennylefs ; and having ftrolled all day without fuftenance, was, 
at the clofe of evening, accofted by an elderly man, with an in- 
vitation toatavern. I refufed him with hefitation ; he feized 
me by the hand, and drew me into a neighbouring houfe, where 
when he faw my face pale with hunger, and my eyes {welling 
with tears, he fpurned me from him, and bade me cant and 
whine in fome other place ; he for his part would take care of 
his pockets. 

] {till continued to ftand in the way, having fcarcely ftrength 
to walk farther, when another foon addreffed me in the fame 
manner. When he faw the fame tokens of calamity, he con- 
fidered that I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
auickly made overtures, which | had no longer firmnefs to re- 
je. By this man I was maintained four months in penurious 
wickednefs, and ‘hen abandoned ta my former condition, from 
which I was delivered by another keeper. 

In this abject ftate I have now patled four years, the drudge 
of extortion, and the {port of drunkennefs ; fometimes the pro- 
perty of one man, and fometimes the common prey of acci- 
dental lewdnefs ; at one time tricked up for fale by the mif- 
trefs of a brothel, at another begging in the ftreets to be re- 
lieved from hunger by wickednefs; without any hope in the 
day but of finding fome whom filly or excefs may expofe to 
my allurements, and without any reflections at night, but fuch 
as guilt and terror impreis upon me. 


If 
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IF thofe who pafs their days in plenty and fecurity could vilit 
for an hour the difmal receptacles to which the proftitute retires 
from her noéturnal excurfions, and fee the wretches. that lie 
crowded together, mad with intemperance, ghafily with famine, 
haufeous with filth, and noifome with difeafe 5 it w ould uot be 
eafy for any degree of abhorrence to harden therm againit com- 
pailion, or to reprefs the defire which they muft immediately 
feel to refcue fuch numbers of human beings from a ftate fo 
dreadful. , 

It is faid in France they annually evacuate their fireets, and 
fhip their proftitutes and vagabonds to their colonies. If the 
women that infeft this city had the fame opportunity of nee 
ing from their miferies, 1 believe very little force would be 
necéflary ; ; for who among them can dread any change? Many 
of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any but the mott fervile 
employments, and thofe perhaps would require the care of a 
poagulesic to hinder them from following the fame prackices 
in another country ; but others are only precluded by infamy 
from information, and would gladly be delivered on any terms 
from the neceflity of guilt and the tyranny, ofchance. INo place 
but a populous city can afford opportunities for open pr oftitus 
tion, and where the eye of juftice can attend to individuals, thoie 
who cannot be made good may be reftrained from mufchief, 
For my part, 1 fhould exult at the privilege of banithment, 
and think myfelf happy in any region that fhould reftore me 
once again to honefty and peace. 

: Tam, Sir, &e. 
MISELLA. 


Nump. 172. SATURDAY, Nov. 9, 1751. 


Sepe rogare foles pase fim prifce, futurts; 
Si fiam locuples; fimgue répente potens, 

Quemquam poffe putas mores narrare futuros ? 
Dic mihi, ii fias tu leo, qualis eris.--Mart, 


' Prifeus, you’ve often afk’d me how I'd live, 

Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 
What foul bis future conduc: can tortee ? 

Teil me what fort of lion you wou’d be.---F. Lewiss 


T O THING has been longer obferved, .than that a chan ge 
iy of fortune caufes a chahge of manners; and that it. is 
dificult to conjecture, from the condu& of him whom We ice 
in a low condition, how he would act if weslth and power were 


Vor. Il. Gg . put 
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putinto his hands. ' But it is generally agreed, that few men 
ate made better by affluence or exaltation ; “and tliat the powers 
of the mind, when they are unbound and expanded by the fun- 
fhine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies than 
bloffom into goodnefs. 

lany obfervations have concurred to eftablith this opinion, 
of if is not likely foon to become obfolete, for want of new oc- 
cafions to revive it. ' The greater part Of mankind are corrupt 
in every condition, and differ in high and in low ftations, only 
as they have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying their 
defires, and as they are more or lefs reftrained by human cen- 
fures. Many vitiate their principles i in the acquifition of riches ; 
and who can wonder that what 1s eee by fraud and extor- 
tion is enjoyed with tyranny and excefs ? 

Yet lam willing to believe that the depravation of the mind 
by external advantages, though certainly not uncommon, yet 
approaches not fo neatly to univerfality, as fome have afferted 
in the bitternefs of refentment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever eh above thofe “ihe once pleafed themfelves with 
equality, will have many malevolent cazers at his eminence. 
To gain fooner than others that which all purfue with the fame 
ardour, and to which all imagine themfelves entitled, will*for 
‘ever Be acrime. When thofe who ftarted with us in the race 
of life, leave us fo far behind, that we have little hope to over- 
take them, we revenge our difappoimtment by remarks, on the 
arts of fapplantation by which they gained the advantage, or 
on the Fall ly and arrogance with which they poffefs it. Of them 
whofe rife we could not hinder, we folace ourfelves 2 progno- 
Rticating the fall. 

It 1s impeilible for human purity not to'betray to an eye, 
thus fharpened by malignity, fome {tains which lay concealed © 
and unregarded while none thought it their intereft to difcover 
them; nor can the moft cir cumfpect attention, or fteady recti- 
tude, ¢ efeape blame from .cenfors who have no inclination to ap-~ 
prov ve. Riches therefore perhaps do not fo often. produce 
crimes as incite accufers. 

The common charge againft thofe who rife above their ori- 
ginal condition, is that of pride. It is certain that fuccefs 
naturally confirms us in a favourable opinion of our own abi- 
lities. Scarce any man is willing to allot to accident, friendthip, 
and a thoufand caufes, which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interpofition, the part which they may 
julily claim in his advancement. We rate ourfélves by our 
fortune rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are quick- 
ly produced by imaginary merit. But captioufnefs and jeal- 
oufy are likewife eafily offended, and to him who ftudioufl 
locks for an affront, every mode ‘of behaviour will fupply it: 
freedom will be rudenefs aud referve fullennefs ; mirth wilh be 
negligence, 
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negligence, and ferioufnefs formality ; when he is received with 
ceremony, diftance and refpe& are inculcated ; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himfelf infulted by condefcenfions. 

It muft however be confeffed, that as all fudden changes are 
dangerous, a quick tranfition from poverty to abundance can 
feldom be made with fafety. He that has long lived within 
fight of pleafures which he could not reach, will need more 
than common moderation, not to lofe his reaion in unbounded 
riot, when they are firft put into his power. 

Evers poffeflion is endeared by novelty ; every gratification 
is exaggerated by defire. It is difficult not to ‘eftimate what 
is lately gained above its real value ;, it is impoffible not to an- 
nex greater happinefs to that condition from which we are un- 
willingly excluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. For 
this reafon, the remote inheritor of an unexpected fortune may 
be generally diftinguifhed from thofe who are enriched in the 
common courfe of lineal defcent, by his greater hafte to enjoy 
his wealth, by the finery of his drefs, the pomp of his equi- 
page, the folettlevir of his furniture, and the luxury of his table, 

A thoufand things which familiarity difcovers to be of little 
value, have power ‘for a time to feize the i imagination. A Vir- 
ginian king, when the Europeans had fixed a “ook on his door, 
was fo delighted to find his fubjeéts admitted or excluded with 
fuch' facility, that it was from morning to evening his whole’ 
employment to turn the key. We, among whom locks and 
keys have been longer in ufe, are inclined to laugh at the A- 
merican amufement ;. yet I doubt whether this paper will have 
a fingle reader that may not apply the ftory to himfelf, and re- 
collec: fome hours of his life in which he has been equally 
overpowered by the tranfitory charms of trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence is due'to him whom a happy § gale “of for- 
tune has fuddenly tranfported into new regions, where unac~ 
cuftomed luftre dazzles his eyes, and untafted delicacies fo- 
licit his appetite. Let him not be confidered as loft in hopes 
lefs degeneracy, though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others, to indulge the contemplation of himfelf, and in the 
extravagance of his firft raptures expects that his eye fhould 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, and his opinion 
be received as decifive and oraculous, His intoxication will 
give way to time; the madnefs of joy will fume imperceptibly 
away ; the fenfe of his infufficiency will foon return ; he will 
remember that the co-operation of others is necéflary to his 
happinefs, and learn to conciliate their regards by reciprocal 
beneficence. 

There is, at leaft, one Ba enine which ought to alleviate 
our cenfures of the powerful and rich. To imagine them 
‘chargeable with all the guilt and folly of their own ‘actions, i 1s 
to be very little acquainted with the world. ie 
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De I’ abfolu pouvoir vous ignorez l’yyreffe, 
Et du lache flateur la voix enchantereile. 


Thou haft not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor fervile flatteries which enchant the great.---Mrss. A. Wi. 


He that can do much good or harm, will not find many whom 
ambition or cowardice will fuffer to be fincere. While we live 
upoa the level with the reft of mankind, we are reminded of 
our duty by the admonitions of friends, and reproaches of ene- 
miés; but men who ftand in the higheft ranks of fociety, fel- 
dom hear of their faults ; if by any accident an oppobrious 
clamour reaches their ears, flattery 1s always at hand to pour 
in her opiates, to quiet convition, and obtund remorfe. 

Favour is feldom gained but by conformity in vice. Virtue 
can ftand without affittance, and confiders herfelf as very little 
obliged by countenance and approbation : but vice fpiritlefs 
and timorous, feeks the fhelter of crowds and fupport of confe- 
deracy. The fycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities of 
his patron and employs all bis art on his weaknefles and follies, 
regales his reigning vanity, or ftimulates his prevalent dehivad 

Virtue is'fufficies itly difficult with any circumftances, but the 
difficulty is inc reafed when reproof and advice are frighted 
away. In common life, reafon and confcience have only the 
appetites and paflions te encounter; but in higher ftations they 
mult oppofe artifice and adulation, He, therefore, that yields 
to fuch temptations, cannot give thofe whe look upon his mif- 
carriage much reaton for exultation, fince few ¢an juftly prefume 
that from the fame fnare they fhould have been able to efcape. 


Nume.173. TUESDAY, Nov. 12, 175.1. 


>. 
Qu 10 virtus, quo ferat_ error ?---Hor,- 


Now fay, where virtue ftops, and vice begins ? 


5 any action or potture, long continued, will diftort and 
F-*, disfigure the limbs ; fo the mind likewife i is crippled and 
contracted | by perpetual application to the fame fet of ideas. 
It is. eafy to guefs the trade of an artizan by his knees, his 
fingers, or his fhoulders ; and there.’are few among men of 
the more liberal profeflions, whofe minds do not carry the brand 
of their calling, or. whofe cen enauieH does not quickly, ¢ difcover 
to what clafs of the community they belong. 


Thefe 
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Thefe peculiarities have been of great ufe in the general 
hottility which every part of mankind exercifes againft the reft, 
to furnish infults and farcafms. Every art has its dialect un- 
couth and ungrateful to all whom cuftom has not reconciled 
to its found, and which therefore becomes ridiculous by a flight 
mifapplication, or unneceflary repetition, 

The general reproach with which ignorance revenges the 
fupercilioufaefs of learning, is that of pedantry ; ; a cenfure 
which every man incurs, a has at any time the misfortune 
to talk to thofe who cannot underftand him, and by which the 
modeft and timorous are fometimes frighted from the difplay 
of their acquifitions, and the exertion of their powers. 

The name of a pedant is fo formidable to young men. when 
they firft fally from their colleges, and is fo liberally fcattered 
by thofe who mean to boaft their elegance of education, eali- 
nefs of manners, and knowledge of the world, that it (emt to 
require particular confideration ; fince, perhaps, if it were once 
underftood, many a heart might be freed from painful appre- 
henfions, and ‘many a tongue delivered from reftraint. 

Pedantry is the unfeafonable oflentation of learning. Jt 
“may be difcovered either -in the choice of a fubjeét, or in the 
manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, 
who, when he hag made himfelf mafter of fome abftrufe and 
uncultivated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and dif. 
coveries upon thofe whom fe yeleves unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear contradidtion, 
he cannot properly expect applaufe. 

To this error the ftudent is fometimes betrayed by the na- 
tural recurrence of the mind to its common employment, by: the 
pleafure which every man receives from the recolleétion of plea- 
fing images, and the defire of dwelling upon topics on which he 
knows himfelf able to {peak with juftnefs. But becaufe we are 
feldom fo far prejudiced in favour of each other as to fearch 
out for palliations, this failure of politenefs i is imputed always 
to vanity ; and the harmlefs collegiate, who, perhaps intended 
entertainment and infrudtion, or at wort only {poke without 
fufficient refle@ion upon the character of his hearers, is cenfured 
as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to extend his renown, in 
contempt of the convenience of fociety, and the laws of con- 
verfation. 

All difcourfe of which others cannot partake, 1s not only an 
irkfome ufurpation of the time devoted to pleafure and enter- 
tainment, but, what never fails to excite very keen refentment, 
an infolent afiertion of fuperiority, and a triumph over lefs en. 
lightened underftandings. “The pedant is, therefore, not only 
heard with wearinefs, but malignity ; ane thofe who conceive 
themfelves infulted by his knowledge, never fail to tell with ac- 
timony how injudicioufly it was exerted. = 
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To avoid this dangerous imputation, {cholars: fometimes di- 
weft themfelves with too much hafte of their academical formas 
lity, aad in their endeavours to accommodate their notions and 


their ftile to common conceptions, talk rather of any thing than’ 


ofthat which they underitand, and fink into infipidity of fentis 
ment and meannefs of exprefiion. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, that all ap- 
pearance of fcience is particularly hateful to women; and that 
therefore, whoever defires to be well received in female affem- 
blies, mutt qualify himfelf by a total reje€tion ofiall that is feri- 


ous, rational, or important ; mut confider argument or. criti- | 


cifm as perpetually interdiGed ; and devote all his attention to 
trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the prefent generation 
from the writings of the paft, and are rot very early informed of 
thofe changes which the gradual diffufion’ of knowledge, or the 
fudden caprice of fafhion, produces in the, world, Whatever 
might be the ftate of female literature in the laft century, there 
is now no longer any danger left the f{cholar fhould want an ades 
quate audience at the tea-table ; and whoever thinks it necef- 
fary to regulate his converfation by antiquated rules, will be 
rather defpifed for his futility than carefled for his politenefs. 

To talk intentionally ina manner above the comprehenfion of 
thofe whom we addrefs, is unqueftionable pedantry ; but furely. 
complaifance requires, that no man fhould, without proof, con- 
clude his company incapable of following him tothe highett ele- 
vation of his fancy, or the utmoft extent of his knowledge. ee 
is always {afer to err in favour of others, than of ourfelves, and 
therefore we feldom hazard much. by endeavouring to excel, 

It ought at leaft to be the care of learning, when fhe quits her 
exaltation, to defcend with dignity. Nothing is more defpica~- 
ble than the airinefs and jocularity of a man bred to fevere fci- 
ence, and folitary meditation, To trifle agreeably is\a fecret 
which {chools cannot impart ; that gay negligence and vivacious, 
Jevity which charm down refiftance wherever they appear, are 
never attainable by him, who, having {pent his firft years among 
the duit of libraries, enters late into the gay world with an un- 
pliant attention and eftablifhed habits. 

It is obferved in the panegyric on Fabricius the mechanift, 
that, though forced by public employments into mingled con. 
verfation, he never loft the modetty and ferioufnefs of the con- 
vent, nor drew ridicule upon himfelf by an affected imitation of 
fafhionable life. ‘To the fame praife every man devoted to learn- 
ing ought to afpire. If he attempts the fofter arts of pleating, 
and endeavours to learn the graceful bow and the familiar em- 
brace, thé infinuating accent and the general fmile, he wilh lofe 
the re{pect due to the-character of learning, without arriving at 
the envied honour of doing any thing with elegance and facility. 

Theophrattus 
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Theophraftus was difcovered not-to be a native of Athens, 
by fo ftrict an adherence to the Attic dialed, as fhewed that he . 
had learned it not by cuftom, but by rule. A man not early 
formed to habitual elegance, betrays in ‘like manner the effets 
of his education, by an unneceffary anxiety of behaviour. . It is 
as poflible to become pedantic by fear of pedantry, as to be 
troublefome by ill-timed civihty. There is no kind of imperti- 
_nence more juftly cenfureable, than his who is always labouring 
to level thoughts to intellects higher than his own; who apole- 
gizes for every word which his own narrownefls of converfe in- 
clines him to think unufual ; keeps the exuberance of his facul- 
ties under vilible reftraint; is folicitous to anticipate enquiries by 
needlefs explanations ; and endeavours to fhade his own abilities, 
left weak eyes fhould be dazzled with their luitre. 


‘ 


} 


Numps. 174. SATURDAY, Nov. 15, 1751. 


Foeenum habit in cornu, longe fuge, dummodo rifum 
Excutiat fibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico.--~-- Hor. 


Yonder he dfives----avoid that furious beatt ; 
If he may have his jeft, he never cares 
At whole expence; nor friend nor patron fpares.----FRANCIS: 


4 ' \ TO THE RAMBLER. 

MR RAMBLER, 

A laws of focial benevolence require, that, every man 

fhould endeavour to aflift others by his experience. He 
that has at laft efcaped into port from the fluGuations of chance, 
and the gufts of oppolition, ought to make fome improvements 
in the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which he has been 
dathed, and the ihallews where he has been ftranded: 

The error into which I was betrayed, when cuftom firft gave 
me up to my own direction, is very frequently incident to the 
quick, the fprightly, the fearlefs, aud the gay; to ali whofe ars 
cour hurries them into precipitate execution of their deligns, 
and imprudent declaration of their opinions ; who feldem count 
the coft of pleafure, or examine the diftant confequences of any 
practice that flatters them with immediate gratilication. 

I came forth into the crowded world with the ulual juvenile 
ambition, and delired nothing beyond the title ofa wit. Mone 
I confidered as below my care ; for I faw {uch multitudes grow 
tich without underitanding, that 1 could not jerbear to look on 

wealik 
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wealth as an acquifition eafy to induftry directed by genius, anid 
therefore threw it afide as a fecondary convenience, to be pro+ 
cured when my principal wifh fhould be fatisfied, and the claim 
to intelle€tual excellence univerfally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in public, and ex- 
ercifed my meditations in folitude. My life was divided between 
the care of providing topics for the entertainment of my com- 
pany, and that of collecting company worthy to be entertained ; 
for I foon found, that wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries ; that its fuecefs depends upon the aptitude of others’ 
to receive impreflions'; and that as fome bodies, indiffoluble by 
heat, can fet the furnace and crucible at dehance, there are 

minds upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed without 
effect, and which no fire of fentitnent can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myfelf with a fet of 
companions who ace how to laugh, and to whom no other re« 
commendation wasneceflary than the power of ftriking out a jeft. 
Among thofe J fixed my refidence, and for a tithe enjoyed the 
felicity of difturbing the neighbours every night with the ob- 
ftreperous applaufe which my fallies forced from the audience, 
‘The reputation of our club every day increafed, and as my 
flights and remarks were circulated by my admirers, every day 
brought new folicitations for admiffion into our fociety. 

To fupport this perpetual fund of merriment, I frequented 
evety place of concourfe, cultivated the acquaintance of all the 
fafhionable race, and. pafled the day in a continual fucceffion of 
vifits, in which I collected a treafure of pleafantry for the ex- 
pences of the evening. Whatever error of condu& I could dif- 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner-I could obferve, what- 
ever Seegtaiels was betrayed by confidence, whatever lapfe was: 
fuffered by ‘neglect, all was drawn together for the diverfion of 
my wild companions, who, when they had been taught the art 
of ridicule, never failed to fignalize themfelves by a zealous imi. 
tation, and filled the town on tue enfuing day with feandal and 
vexation, with merriment and fhame. 

1 can fcatcely believe, when I recolleét my own praétice, that 
J could have been fo far deluded with petty praife, as to div ulge 
the fecrets of truft, and to expofe the levities of franknefs, to 
waylay the walks Jf the cautious, and furprize the fecurity of the 
thoughtlefs. Yet it is certain, that for many years I heard no- 
thing but with defign to tell it, and faw nothing with any other 
curiofity than after fome failure that might furnifh out a jet. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate malignity, or in+ 
terefted infidioufnels. I had no other purpofe than to heighten 
the pleafure of laughter by communication, nor ever raifed any 
pecuniary advantage from the calamities of others. 1 led weak- 
nefs and negligence into difficulties, only that I might divert 
myfelf with their perplexities and diftretfes ; 3 and violated every 

law 
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law of friendthip, with no other hope than that of gaining “he 
reputation of fmartnefs and waggery. 

i would not be underftood to charge myfelf th any crimes 
of the atrocious or deftructive kind. i never betrayed an hare to 
gameiter s, or a girl to debauchees ; never intercepted the kind- 
nefs of a patron, or {ported away the reputation of innocence. 
My delight was only in petty mifchief and momentary vexa- 
tious, and my auneucts was employ red not upon fraud and op- 
preffion which it had been meritorious to dete&, but! upon 
harmlefs ignorance or obfcurity, prejudice or miftake. 

This enquiry | purfued with fo much diligence and fagacity, 
that Iwas able to relate of every man [ knew, fome blunder or 
mifcarriage ; to betray the moft circumfpect of my friends into 
follies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant paffion ; or ex- 
pofe him to contempt, by placing him in circumftances which 
put his prejudices into action, brought to view his natural de- 
fe&ts, or drew the attention of the pompasy Om his airs of affec- 
tation. 

The power had been pofleffed i in vain if it had never eee ees 

erted ; and it was not my cuftom to let ae arts of jacularity re- 
main unenplowed. My impatience of applaufe brought me al-- 
ways early to the place of entertainment; and I feldom failed 
to lay a {cheme with the fmall knot that firft gathered round 
me, by which fome of thofe whom we expected migh t be made — 
fubfervient to our fport. Every man has fome favourite topic 
of converfation, on which by a feigned ferioufnefs of attentioff, 
he may be daar to expatiate without end. Every man has 
fome habitual contortion of body, or eftablifhed mode of ex- ' 
preflion, which never fails to raife mirth if it be pointed out to 
notice. By promotions of thefe particularities I fecured our 
pleafantry. Our companion entered with his ufual gaity, and 
began to partaké of our noify cheerfulnefs, when the converfa- 
tion was impereeptibly diverted to a fubject which prefied upcn 
his tender part, and extorted the expected fhrug, the cuftomary 
exclamation, or the predicted remark. A general clamour of 
joy then burft from all that were admitted to the ftratagem. 
Our mirth was often increafed by the triumph of him that occa- 
fioned it ; for as we do net haftily form conclufions againft our- 
felves, (idem any one fufpected, that he had ex Hilaeated us 
otherwile than by, his wit. ; é 

You will hear, I believe, with very little furprize, that by 
this condu& I had in a fhort time united mankind againft me, 
and that every tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. I 
foon perceived myfelf regarded with malevolence or diftruft, 
but wondered what had been difcovered in me either terrible or 
hateful. I had invaded no man’s property ; T had rivalled no 
man’s claims; nor had ever engaged in th of thofe attempts 
which provoke the jealoufy of atabition, or the rage of faction, 
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1 had lived but tolaugh,.and make others laugh ; and believed 
that | was loved by all who carafied, and favoured by all who 
applauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in the mirth - 
of a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridictling his friend, would 
confider, in a cooler hour, that the fame trick might be played © 
againft himfelf; or that, even where there is no fenfe of danger, 

the natural pride of human nature rifes again{t him, who by ge- 

neral cenfures lays claim to general fuperiority, 

I was convinced, by a total defertion, of the impropriety of 
my conduct; every man avoided, and cautioned others to a~ 
void me. Wherever I came, I found filence and dejeétion, cold« 
nefs and terror. No one would venture to fpeak, left he fhould 
lay himfelf opento unfavourable reprefentations ; the company, 
however numerous, dropped off at my entrance upon various 
pretences; and if I retired to avoid the fhame of being left, 
I heard confidence and mirth revive at my departure. 

Uf thofe whom I had thus offended could have contented 
themfelves with repaying one infult for another, and kept up 
the war only by a reciprocation of farcafms, they might have 
perhaps vexed, but would never much have hurt me; for no 
man heartily hates. him “at whom he can laugh. But thefe 
wounds which they gave me as they fly, are withovt cure; this’ 
alarm which they fpread by their folicitude to efeape me, ex- 
cludes me from all friendthip and from all pleafure: I am'‘con- 
demned to pafs a lone mterval of my life in folitude, as a man 
hifpected of infetion is refufed admiiffion into cities; and muft 
linger in obfcurity, till my conduét fhall convince the world, 
that | may be approached without hazard. : : 

I am, &c, DicacuLus, 


— 


Noms. 175. TUESDAY, Nov. 19, U75k 


Rari quippe boni, numero viz funt totidem quot 
TYuebaram porte, vel divitis oftia Nili------ Juv. 


- 


‘ 
Good men aye fearce, the juft are thinly fown; 

They thrive but ill, nor can they lah when zeowe: 

And fhan'd we count them, and our ftore compile ; 

Yer Phebes more gaies could thew, more mouths the Nile. Crurcn 


IN oN of the axioms of wifdom which recommend the an- 
+ clentefages to veneration, feems to have required lefs ex. 
tent of knowledge, or perfpicacity of penetratioy, than the 

"3 remark 
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remark of Bias that “ of wacciss xaxor 
wicked” 

The depravity of mankind is fo eafily difcoverable, that no- 
thing but the defert or the cell can exclude it from notice, The 
knowledge of crimes intrudes uncalled and undefired, They. 
whom their abftraétion from common occurrences hinders from 
feeing 1 iniquity, will quickly have their attention awakened by 
fe ecling it. Even he who ventures not into the world, ane 
learn its corruption in his clofet. For what are featites 
mortality, but perfuafives to the praétice of duties, for which no 
arguments would be see but that we are continually 
tempted to violate or negle@ them? What are all the records 
of hiftory, but, narratives of fucceflive villianies, of treafens 
and ufurpations, maffacres aud wars ? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of SHO ae confilts not fo 
much in the expreffion of fome rare or abftrufe fentiment, as 
in the comprehenfion of fome obvious and uteful truth in afew 
words. We frequently fall into error and foNy, not becaufe 
the true principles of a@ion are not known, but hee aufe, for a 
time, they are not remembered; and he may therefore Be juft- 
ly numbered among the benefactors of mankind, who contracts 
the great rules of life into fhort fentences, éhat may be ealily 
imprefled on the memory, and taught by frequent recolleion 
to recur habitually to the mind. 

However thole who have pafled through half the life of man 
may now wonder that any fhould require to be cautioned a- 
gainft corruption, they will find that they have thenifelves pur- 
chafed their conviction by many difappointments and vexations, 
which an earlier knowledge would have fpared them ; arid may 
fee, on ev ery fide, fome en tangling themfelves in perplexitie: 
ind fome finking into rujn, by ignorance or neglect of the fe 
im of Bias. 

Every day fends out, in qiteft of pleafure and diftinQion, 
fome heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered into pride. He 
comes forth with all the “confident of a {pirit unacguainted with 
fuperiors, and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by oppolition; alarmed by fraud, or embittered by cruelty. 
He lovesall, becaufe he imagines samuel thenniverfai favourite. 
* Every exchange of falutation produces new acquaintance, and 
every acquaintance kindles into triendihtp. ; 

Every feaion brings a new flight of beauties into the world, 
who have hitherto’ heard only of their own chaims, and ima- 
gine that the heart feels no paffion but that of love. “They are 
foon furrounded by admirers whom they credit, becaufle they 
tell them only what is heard with delight. Ww hoever gazes 
upon them is a lover; and whoe ever forces a figh, is pining im 
Petes 

He furely isa ufeful monitor who inculcates to thefe thought- 
efs flrangers, that the majority are wicked; who intorms them, 

Hh«z that 
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that the train which wealth gnd beauty draw_ after them, is 
lured only by the fcent of prey; and’ that, perhaps, among all aie 
thofe who-crowd about them with profeffions and flatteries; 
there is not one who does not hope for fome opportunity to de- 
vour or betray them, to glut himfelf by their deftru€tion, or 
to fhare their {poils with a ftronger favage. : 

Virtue prefented fingly to the imagination or the reafon, is 
fo well recommended by its own graces, and ‘fo ftrongly fup- 
potted by arguments, that a good man wonders how any can 
be bad; and they who are ignorant of the force of paffion and 
intereft, who never obferved the arts of feduction, the contagion 
of example, the gradual defcent. from one crime to another, or» 
the infenfible depravation of the principles by loofe converfa- 
tion, naturally expect to find integrity in every bofom, and ve- 
racity on every tongue. ; i 

It is indeed impoilible not to hear from thofe who have lived 
longer, of wrongs and falfehoods, of vielence and circumven- 
tion ; but fuch narratives are commonly regarded by the young; 
the heady, and the confidant, as nothing more than the murmurs 
of peevillmefs, or the dreams of dotage ; and notwithftanding 
all the documents of hoary wifdom, we commonly plunge into 
the world fearlefs and credulous, without any forefight of dan- 
ger, or apprehenfion of deceit. 

I have remarked in a former paper, that credulity is the coms 
mon failing of unexperienced virtue ; and that he whois fpon- 
tancoully fufpicious, may be juftly charged with radical corrup+ 
tion; for if he has not known the prevalence of difhonefty by 
information, nor had time to obferve it with his ‘own eyes, 
whence can he take his meafures of judgment but from himfelf? 

They who beft deferve to efcape the fnares of artifice, are 

moft likely to be entangled. He that endeavours to live for 
the good of others, muft always be expofed to the arts of them > 
who live only for themfelves, unlefs he is taught by timely pre- 
cepts the caution.required in common tranfaétions, and fhewn 

at a diftance the pitfalls of treachery. ‘ 

To youth, therefore, it fhould be carefully inculcated, that 
to enter the road of life without caution or referve, in expecta- 
tion of general fidelity and juftice, is to launch on the wide 
ocean without the inftruments of fleerage, and to hope that 
every wind will be profperous, and that every coaft will afford 
a harbour. 

To enumerate the various. motives to deceit and injury, 
would be to count, all the defires that prevail among the fons of 
men; fince there is no ambition however petty, no wifh how- 
ever abfurd, that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are, who openly 

and almoft profeffedly regulate all their condué by their love’ 
ef money; who have no reafon for action or forbearance, for 
wet - compliance. 
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compliance or refufal, than that they hope te gain more hy one 
than by the other. Thefe are indeed the meaneft and cruelett 
of human beings, a race with whom, as with fame peftiferous 
animals, the whole creation feems to be at war; but who, how- 
ever deteited or fcorned, long continue to add heap to heap, 
and when they have reduced one to beggary, are ftill permitted 
to faften on another. 
_ Others, yet lefs rationally wicked, pafs their lives in mifchief, 
becaufe they, cannot bear the fight of fuccefs, and mark out 
every man for hatred whole fame or fortune they believe in- 
creafing, , / 

Many, who have not advanced to thefe degrees of guilt, are 
yet wholly unqualified for friendfhip, and unable to maintain 
any conitant or regular courfe of kindnefs. Happinefs may be 
deitroyed not only by union with the man who is apparently 
the flave of intereft, but with him whom a wild opinion of the 
dignity of perfeverance, in whatever caufe, dilpotes to purfue 
every injury with unwearied and perpetual refentment ; with 
him. whofe vanity inclines him to confider every man as a rival 
in every pretenfion ; with him whofe airy negligence puts his 
friend’s affairs or fecrets in continual hazard, and'who thinks 
his forgetfulnefs of others excufed by his inattention te 
himfelf; and with him whofe inconftancy ranges without 
any fettled rule of choice through \varieties of friendthip, and 
who adopts and difmifles favourites by the fudden impulfe of 
caprice. ' 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the converfe of 
mankind expofes us, and which can be avoided only by prudent 
diftruft. He therefore that, remembering this falutary maxim, 
learns early to withold his fondnefs from fair appearances, will 
have reafon to pay fome honours to Bias of Priene, who en- 
abled him’to become wife without the colt of experience. 


Numes. 176. SATURDAY, Nov. 23, 1751. 


----Nafo fufpendere adunco----Hor. 


On me you turn the note --- 
vt 
r-} HERE are many vexatious accidents and wneafy fituations 
. which, raife little compaflion for the fufferer, and which no 
man but thofe whom they immediately diftre{s can regard with 
ferioufnefs. Petty mifchiefs that have no influence on futurity, 


nor extend their effects to the reft of life, are‘always feen with 
a kind 
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a kind of malicious pleafure. A miftake or embarrafiment, 


which for the prefent moment fills the face with blufhes, and 
the mind with’ cobfufion, will have no other effe& upon thofe 
who obferve it than that of convulfing them with irrefiftible 
laughter. Some circumftances of mifery are fo powerfully ri- 
diculous, that neither kindnefs nor duty can withftand them ; 
they bear down love, intereft and reverence; and foree the 
friend, the dependent, or the child, to give way to inftantaneeus 
motions of merriment. \ 

Among the principal’ ‘of comic calamities, may be reckoned \ 
the pain’which an-author, not yet hardened into infenfibility, 
feels at the onfet of a Gas Toles critic, whofe age, rank, or for- 
tune, gives him confidence to fpeak without referve ; who heaps 
one objection upon another, and obtrudes his remarks, and ens 
forces his correCtions, without tendernefs or awe. é 

‘The author, full-of the importance of his work, and anxious 
for the juftification of every fyllablé, ftarts and kindles at the 
flighteft attack ; the critic, eager to eftablifh his fuperiority, 
trinumphing in every difeovery of failure, and zéalous to imprefs 
the cogency of his arguments, purfues him from line to line 
without ceflation or remorfe. The critic, who hazards little, 
proceeds with vehemence , impetuofity and ‘fearleffneds ; the au- 
thor, whofe quiet and fees, and life and immortality, are invol- 
ved in the controverfity, tries every art of fubterfugeand defence ; 
maintains modeitly what he refolves never to yield, and yields 
nawillingly what cannot be maintained. The critics purpofe 
is to conquer, the author only hopes to efcape; the critic there- 
fore knits his brow, and raifes his voice, and rejoices whenever 
he perce ives any roles of pain excited by the preffure of hig 
aflertions, or the point of his farcafms. ‘ The-author, whofe 
endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his per fecutor, com~ 
pofes his features and foftens his accent, breaks the force of 
aiault by retreat, and rather fteps afide rare flies or advances. 

As it very f ‘dom happens ay the rage of extemporary 
criticifm inti. fatal or lafting wounds, I know not that the 
laws of benevolence entitle this diftrefs to much {ympathy. The> 
diverfion of baiting an author has the fan@tion of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the {port of teizing other ani- 

nals, becaufe, for the motft part, he comes ‘voluntarily to the 
Rake, fu senithe d, as he imagines, by the patron powers of litera« 
ture, with refiftle {s weapons, and impenetrable armour, with 
the mail of the boar of Ery. manth, and the paws of the lion 
oi Nemea. 

But the works of genius are fometimes produced by other 
motives than vanity; end he whom neceflity ‘or duty enforces 
to write, is not always fo well fatisfied with himfelf, as not to be 
difdoursped by cenforipus impudence. It may therefore be 
neceflary to confider how they whom ‘publication lays open to 
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| 
the infults of fuch as their obfcurity fecures againft reprifals, 


may extricate themfelves from unexpected encounters. 

Vida, a man of confiderable fkill in the politics of literature, 
directs his pupil wholly to abandon his defence, and, even 
when he can isrefragably tefute all objections, to futfer tamely 
the exultations of his antagonift. 

This rule may perhaps be juft, when advice is afked, and ie 
verity folicited, becaufe no man tells his opinion fo freely 
when he imagines it received with implicit veneration ; a) 
eritics ought never to be confulted, but while errors may yet be 
rectified or infipidity fupprefled._ But when the book has once 
been difmifled into the world, and can be no more retouched, 
I know not whether a very different condu& fhould not be pre- 
fcribed, and whether firmnef{s.and fpirit may not fometimes be 
of ufe to overpower arrogance and repel brutality. Softnefs, 

_diffidence and moderation, will often be miftaken for imbecility 
and dejeétion ; they lure cowardice to’the attack by the’ hopes 
of eafy victory ; and it will foon be found that he whom every 
man thinks he can conquer, fhall never be at peace. 

The animadverfions of critics are commonly fuch as may 
eafily provoke the fedateft writer to fome quicknefs of refent- 
ment and afperity of reply. A man who by long confideration 
has familiarifed a fubje@ to his own mind, carefully furveyed 
the feries of his thoughts, and planned all the parts of his com~- 
pofition into a regular dependance on each other, will often flart 
at the finiftrous interpretations, or abfurd remarks, of hafte and 
ignorance, and wonder by what infatuation they have been led 
away from the obvious fenfe, and upon what peculiar principles 
of judgment they decide againft him. 

‘The eye of the intellect, lke that of the body, is not equally 
perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any to all objects ; the 
end of cmticttin if to fupply its defects; rules are the inftru- 
ments of mental vifion, which may indeed affift our faculties 

_ when properly ufed, hut produce confution and obfcurity by 
unfkilful application, 

Some feem always to read with the microfcope of criticifm, 
and employ their whole attention upon minute elegance, or 
faults fcarcely vifible to common obfervation. “The diffonance 
of a fyllable, the recurrence of the fame found, the repetition 
of a particle, the fmalleft deviation from propriety, the flightet 
defect in conftruétion or arrangement, {well before their eyes 
into enormities. As they difcern with great exadinels. they 
comprehend but a narrow compafs, and know nothing of the 
juftnefs of the defign, the general fpirit of the performance, the 
artifice of connection, or the harmony of the parts ; they never 
conceive how {mall 2 proportion that which they are bufy in 
contemplating bears to the whole, or how the petty inaccura- 
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ies with which they are offended, are abforbed and loft in the 
general excellence. ¥ 

Others are furnifhed by criticif{m with atelefcope. ‘They fes 
with great clearnefs whatever is two remote to be difeovered by 
the reft of mankind, but are totally blind to all that lies imme- 
diately before them. They difcover in every patlage fome fe- 
eret meaning, fome remote allufion, fome artfyl allegory ; or 
fome occult imitation which no other reader ever fufpected; but 
they have no perception of the cogency of arguments, the force 
of pathetic fentiments, the various colours of diction, or the 
flowery embellithments of fancy; of all that engages the atten- 
tion of others, they are totally infenfible, while they pry into’ 
worlds of conjecture, and amufe themfelves with phantoms in 
the clouds. ee 

In criticifm, as in every other art, we fail fometimes by our 
weakne{s, but more frequently ‘by our fault. We are fome- 
times bewildered by ignorance, and fometimes by prejudice, but 
we feldom deviate far from the right, but when we deliver our- 
felves up to the dire@tion of yanity. 
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Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas.---Marr. 


Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight, ' 
Will be ot ferious confequence to you, ; 
When they have made you once ridiculous.---RoscomMon, 
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SIR, . 
X% HEN I was, at the ufual time, about to enter upon the 

' profeflion to which my friends had deftined me, being 
fummoned, by the death of my father, into the country, I found 
myfelf mafter of an unexpected fam of money, and of an eftate, 
which though not large, was, in my opinion, fufficient to fup- 
port me ina candition far preferable ta the fatigue, dependance, 
and uncertainty, of any gainful occupation. JI therefore refol- 
ved to devote the reft of my life wholly to curiofity, and without 
any confinement of my excurfions, or termination of my views, 
to wander over the boundlefs regions of general knowledge: 

_ This fcheme of life feemed pregnant with inexhauftible va- 
riety, and therefore I could not forbear to congratulate myfelf 
upen the wifdom of my choice. J furnifhed a large room with 
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all conveniencies for {tudy ; collected books of every kind; 
: quitted every {cience at the firft perception of diteuft ; returned 
to it again as foon as my former ardor happened to revive ; and 
having no rival to deprefs me by comparifon, nor any critic to 
alarm me with objetions, I fpent day after ‘day in profound 
tranquillity, with only fo much complacence i in my Own tmprove- 
ments, as ferved to excite and animate my application. 

Thus Ilived for fome years with complete acquiefcence in my 
own plan of conduét, rifing early to read, and dividing the latter 
part of the day between economy, exercife, and pile: ion. But 
in time I began to find my mind ae a and ftiftened by fo« 
Aitade. My. eale and elegance was infenfibly i impaired, 1 was no 
longer able to ceeotastindate myfeif with téadinels to ‘the acci- 
dental current of converfation, my notions grew particular and 
parodoxical, and my phrafeology formal and unfathionable; T, 
fpoke,-on common occations, the language of .beoks. My 
quicknefs of apprehention, and celerity of reply, had’ entirely 
deferted me: when [ delivered my opinion, or detailed my know. 
ledge, 1 was bewildered by an unfeafonable interrogatory, dif- 
concerted by any flight oppofition, and pte ohepied: and oth 3 in 
dejeGtion when the injalled advantage was gained again{t me in 
difpute. I became decifive and dogmatical, impatient of con- 
tradiétion, perpetually jealous of my character, infolent to fuch 
as acknowledged my fuperiority, and fuilen and malignant to all 
who refufed to receive my dictates. 

This I foon difcovered ‘to be one of thofe intellectual difeafes 
“which a wife man fhould make hafte to cure.’ I ti:erefore re- 
folved for a time to fhut my books, and learn again the art of 
converfation ; to defecate and clear my mind by briiker mo. 
tions, and ftronger impulfes ; and to unite myfeli once more to 
the anes generation. 

For this’ ‘pur pofe lL hafted to Londen,‘and entreated one of my 
academical acquaintances to introduce me into fome cf the little 
focieties of literature which are formed in taverns and cottee~ 
-houfes. He was pleafed with an opportunity of fhewing me to 
his friends, and foon obtained me admitlion among a felect com- 
pany of curious men, who met once a week to exhilarate their 
ttudies, and comparé their acquifitions. 

The eldeft and moft venerable of this fociety was Hirfutus, 
who, after the firft civilies of my reception, found means to in- 
troduce the mentioy of his favourite {tudies, by a levere cenfure 
of thofe who want the due regard for their native country. He 
informed me, that he had early withdrawn his attention from 
foreign titles: and that fince he begun to addié his taind to fe. 
rious and manly ftudies, he had very carefully amatted all the 
Englith books that were printed in the black character. This 
fearch he had purfued fo diligently, that he was able to thew 
the deficiencies of the beft catalogues. He had long tince com- 
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pleted his Caxton, had three theets of Treveris unknown, to the 
antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Pynfon but two volumes». 
of which one was promifed him as a legacy by its prefent pof- 
feffor, and the other he was refolved to buy, at whatever price, 
when Quifguilius’s brary fhould be fold. Hirfutus had no 
other reafon for the valuing or flighting a book, than that it 
was printed in the Roman or the Gothic letter, nor any ideas 
but fuch as his favourite volumes had fupplied ; when he was 
ferious, he expatiated on the narratives of Johan de Trevifa, 
and, when he was,merry, regaled us with a quotation from the 
Shippe of Foles. : 

While I was liftening to this hoary ftudent, Ferratus entered 
in a hurry, and informed us, with the abruptnefs of éextafy, that 
his fet of halfpence was now complete ; he had juft received, in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had fo long been feeking, 
and could now defy mankind to outgo his collection of Englith 
copper. ee 

Chartophylax then obferved how fatally human fagacity was 
fometimes bafilled, and how often the moft valuable difcoveries 
are made by chance. He had employed ‘himfelf and his emifs 
faries feven years atggreat expence, to perfe& his feries of Ga- 
zettes, but had long wanted a fingle paper, which, when he ef 
paired of obtaining it, was fent him wrapped round a parcel of 
tobacco. ‘ > 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, for he 
confidered them as the genuine‘ records of the national tafte. 
He offered to fhew me a copy of “The Children in the Wood,” 
which he firmly believed to be of the firft edition, and by the 
help of which the text might be freed from feveral corrup- 
tions, if this age of barbarity had any claim to fuch favours from 
him. 

Many were admitted into this fociety as inferior members, be- 
caufe they had colleéted old prints and neglected pamphlets, or 
poflefied fome fragment of antiquity, as the feal of an ancient 
corporation, the charter of a religious houfe, the genealogy of a 
family extin&, or a letter written in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Every one of thofe virtuofos looked on’ all his’ affociates as 
wretches of depraved tafte and narrow notions. Their conver-: 
fation was, therefore, fretful and wafpith, their behaviour bru- 
tal, their merriment bluntly farcaftic, and their ferionfnefs 
gloomy and fufpicious. _They were totally ignorant of all that 
paifes, or has lately paffed, ia the world; unable to difcufs any 
queftion of religious, political, or military knowledge: equally 
{ftrangers to fcience and politer learning, and without any with 
to improve their minds, or any other pleafure than that of dif- 
playing rarities, of which they would not fuffer others to make 
the proper ufe. . 


Hirfutus 
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Hirfutus gracioufly informed me, that the number Of their 
fociety was limited, but that I might fometimes aitend as an au- 
ditor.. I was inated to find-myfelf in ‘no aanger of an honour 
which I could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully re~ 
fufed; and left them without any intention of returning: for I 
foon found; that the fuppreflion of thofe habits with which I was 
vitiated, required affociation with men very different from this 
folemn race, 

Tam, Sir, &c. 
VIVACULUS. 


t 

It is natural to feel grief or indignation when any thirg, ne= 
ceflary or ufeful is wantonly waited, or negligently deftroyed ; 
and therefore my correfpondent cannot be blamed for looking 
with uneafinefs on the wafte of life. Leifure and curiofity might 
foon make great advances in ufeful knowledge, were they not 
diverted by niinute emulation and laborious trifles. It may, 
however, fomeéwhat mollify his anger, to reflect, that perhaps 
none of the affembly which he defcribes, was: capable of any no- 
bler employment, and that he who does his beft, however little, 
is always to be diitinguifhed from him that does nothing. 
Whatever bufies the mind without corrupting it, has at leaft 
this ufe, that it refcues the day from idleneds, and he-that 1s 
hever idle will not often be vicions. 


7 
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Pars fanitatis velle feneria fuit.---- SENECA. | 


To yield to remedies is half the cure. 


Pee is reported to have required from thofe 
whom he inftruted in philofophy a probationary filence of 
five years. Whether this prohibition of {peech extended to all 
the parts of this time, as feems generally to be fuppofed, or was 
to be obferved only in the fchool, or inthe prefence of their ma- 
fter, as ismore probable, it was fufficient to difcover the pupil’s 
difpofition ; 51 tOntiy whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thofe mie ardour was ra- 
ther violent than lafting, and who expected to grow wile on 
other terms than thofe of patience and obedience. 

Many of the bleffings univerfally defired are very frequently 
wanted, becaufe moft men,-when they fhould labour, content 
themfelves to complain, and rather linger in a ftate in which 
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they cannot beat reft, than i improve their condition by vigour, 
and refolution. 

Providence has fixed the ‘nits of hunian enjoyment by im- 
moveable boundaries, and has fet different gratilications | at fuch 
a diftance from each other, that no att or power can bring ‘them 
together. This great law it is the bufineds of every rational be- 
ing to underftand, that life may not pafs away in an attempt to 
make contradi€tions confiftent, to combine oppofite qualities, 
and to unite things which the nature of their being mulit always 
keep afunder. 

Of two objeéts tempting at a diftance on contrary fides, it 1s 
jmpoflible to approach one but by receding from the other ; by 
Jong deliberation and dilatory projects they may be both loft, 
But. can never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceflary to 
compare them, and when we have determined the preference, to 
withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that which 
reafon directs us to reject. This is the more neceilary, if that 
whieh we are forfaking has the power of d delighting the fenfes, 
or Set: the fancy. He that once turns afide to the allurements 
of unlawful pleafure, can have no fegurity that he fhall ever re- 
gain the paths of virtue. 

The Philofophic goddefs of Boethius having related the ftory 
of Orpheus, who, when he had recovered his wife from the do- 
minions of reach ‘lott her again by looking back upon her in the 
confines of light, concludes. with a very éle ‘gant and forcible ap- 
plication. « W heever you are that endeavour to elevate your 
minds to the iluminations of Ffeaven, coniider yourfelves as ree 
prefented i in this fable; for he that is once fo fat overcome as to 
turn back his eyes ibiag the infernal caverns, lofes atthe firtt 
fight cf that influence wi ich attracted hina on high.” ye 


eet bec fabula refpicit, 
Quicungue induperum diem 
Mentem.ducere quaiitis, ' ' 
Nain gui Vartareum in fpecus 
Vicius lumina flexerit, ; \ 
Quidguit precipuum trabit, 

Peidit, dum videt inferos, > wa 


It may be obferved in general, that the future is purchafed by 
the pr feut. It is net poffible to jecure difiant or permanent 
happineis but by the torbearance of fome immediate eratificae 
tion. ‘Lliis is fo seas ia true with regard to the whole of our 
exiftence, that all the precepis of theology have no other ten- 
dency then to entorce a life of faith ; a life r regulated not by our 
jenfes but by ovr beliei 5 a life in which plea afveed are to’be re. 
fufid for fcar of inyifible punifhments, an d calamities fometimes 


to be fought, and always endured, in hope of rewards that fhall 
be obtained ia aiiokieh late. , 
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Eyen if we take into our view only that particle of ourdura- 
tion which is terminated by the grave, it will be found that we 
caunot enjoy one part of life beyond the common limitations of 
pleafure, but by anticipating fome of the fatisfaétion. which 
fhould exhilarate the following years. The heat of Fyouth may 
{pread happinefs into wild luxuriance, but the radical vigour re- 
quilite to make it perennial is exhaufted, and all that can be 
hoped afterwards is langour and fterility. 

| The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not confent 
with the conditions on which the goods of life are granted. No 
man is infenfible of the value of knowledge, the advantages of 
health, or the convenience of plenty, but every day fhews us 
thofe on whom the conviction is without effec. 

Knowledge is: praifed and defired by multitudes whom her 
charms could never roufe from the couch of floth; whom the 
fainteft invitation of pleafure draws away from their ftudies ; 

to whom any other method of wearing out the day is mere eli- 
gible than the ufe of books, and who aye more cafily engaged 
by any converfation, than fuch as may rectify their notions or 
enlarge their comprehenfion. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows howlittle all other com- 
forts can gladden him to whom health is denied. Yet who is 
there does not fometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour ? 
All affemblies of jollity, all places of public entertainment, ex- 
hibit examples of ftrength waiting in riot, and beauty withering 
in irregularity ; nor is it eafy to enter a houfe in which pari of 
the family is not groaning in repentance of paft intemperance, 
and part admitting difeafe by negligence, or foliciting it by 
luxury. 

There is no pleafure which men of every age and fect have 
more generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the gra- 
tifications of the palate ; an entertainment fo far removed from 
intellectual happinefs, that fcarcely the moft fhamelets of the fen- 
fual herd have dared to defend it; yet even to this, the loweft 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor lafting, is 
health with all its adtivity and fprightlineis daily ened: 
and for this are half the miferies endur ed which urge impatien 
to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the with for riches, and 
the dread of poverty. Who, then, would not imagine that 
fuch condué as will inevitably deftroy what all are thus labour. 
ing to acquire, mutt generally be avoided ? That he who fpends 
more than he receives muft in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted ; but how evident foever this confequence may appear, 

the fpendthrift moves in the whirl of pleature with too much 
rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and, in the intoxication of 
gaiety, grows every day poorer Without any fuch fenfe cf ap- 
pipsching ruin as is fufficient to wake him into caution. 

, Masy 
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Many complaints are made of the mifery of life; and indeed. 
it mutt (be confefled that. we are fubject to calamities by which 
the goed and bad, the diligent and flothful, the vigilant and 

- heedlefs, are equally afflitted. ‘But furely, though fome indul. 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable mifery,. 
no man has a-tight te repine at evils which, againlt warning, 
againft experience, he deliberately and leifurely brings upen his 
own head; or to confider himlelf as debarred from happinefs by 
fuch obftacles as refolution may break, or dexterity may put 
afide. 
Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, have want, 
ed not the power but the will trobtain:a better ftate. They 
have never contemiplatcu the difference between good and evil 
fufficiently to quicken averfion,or invigorate defire ; they have 
indulged a drowfy thoughtlefinefs or giddy levity ; have com- 
mited the ballance of choice to the management-of caprice ; and 
when they have long accuttomed: themfelves to receive-all that 
chance offered them, without examination, lament at lait that 
they find themfelves deceived, 
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Perpetuo rifu pulmonem agitare folebat;--.- Juv. 


Democratus would feed his fpleen, and fhake 
, His fides and fhouiders till he felt them ake. ' 


2 VERY man, fays Tully, has two characters ; one of which - 
Ry» he partakes with all mankind, and by which he is diftin. 
7 guifhed from brute animals ; another which difcriminates him 
from the reft of his own fpecies, and imprefles on him a man- 
ner and temper peculiar to himfelf. This particular charaéter, 
ifit be not repugnant to the laws of general humanity, it is al- 
ways his bufinefs to cultivate and preferve. 
d.very hour furnifhes fome conOrmation of Tully’s precept. 
It feldem. happens, that an aflembly of pleafure is fo happily fe. 
lected, but tharfome one finds admiffion, with whom the reft are 
defervdly offended ;.and it willanpear, ona clofe infpedction, 
that {carce any man becomes eminently difagreeable but by a 
departure from his real character, and an attempt at fomething 
for which nature.or education have left bim unqualified. 
| Ignorance or dulnefs have indeed no power of affording de- 
light, but they never give difguft except when they aflame the 
dignity of knowledge, or ape the {prightlinefs of wit. Awkward. - 
nefg 
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nefs and inelegance have noue of thofe attractions by whiciweale 

and politenefs take poffeffion of the heart ; but ridicule and cen- 
fire feldom rife againit them, ualefs they appear aflociated with 
that confidence ane bélongs only to long acquaintance with 
the modes of life, and to confcioufnefs of vnifailing property of 
behaviour. Deformity itfelf is regarded with fencenncts rather 
than averfion when it does not attempt to deceive the fight by 
drefs and decoration, and to feize upon fictitions claims the pre~ 
rogatives of beauty. 

He that ftands to contemplate ficierewde tiacen che eae 
ofa populous city, will fee many paflengers whofe air and mo- 
tion it will be difficult to behold without contempt and laughter; 
but if he examines what are the appearances that thus power- 
fully excite his rifibility, he will find among them neither pover- 
ty nor difeale, nor any involuntary or painful defect. The dif. 
polition to déxiion and infultis awakened by the foftnefs of fop- 
pery, the {well of infolence, the livelinefs of levity, or the folem- 
nity of grandeur; by the fprightly trip, the ftately walls, the for- 
mal ftrut, and the lofty mien ; by geftures intended to catch the 
eye, and by looks- elabor ately foumied as evidences of importance. 

Tt has, I think, been fometimes urged in favour of af ffetation, 
that it is only a miftake of the means to a good end, and that 
the intention with which it is prattifed is always’ to pleafe. ” If 
all attempts to innovate the conftitutional or habitual character 
have really proceeded from public fpirit and. love of others, 
the world has hitherto been fufficiently ungrateful, fince no re- 
turn but feorn has yet been made to the moft difficult of all en- 
terprfizes, a contelt with nature; nor has any pity been fhown 
to the fatigues of labour which never ane and the unea- 
finefs of difguife by which nothing was concealed. 

It feems therefore to be determined by the general fuffrage 
of mankind, that he who decks himfelf in adfcititious qualities 
rather purpofes to command applaufe than impart  pleafure ; 
and he is therefore treated as a man who by an unreafonable 
ambition ufurps the place in fociety to which he has.no right. 
Praife is feldom paid with willingnefs even to inconteftable me- 
rit, and it can be no wonder that he who calls for it without 
defert is repulfed with univerfal indignation. 

Affeétation naturally counterfeits thofe excellencies which are 
placed at the greateft diftance from. poflibility of attainment. 
We are confcious of our own defeéts, and eagerly endeavour to 
_fupply them by artificial excellence ; nor would fuch efforts be 
wholly without excufe, were they not often excited by orna- 
mental trifles, which he that thus anxioufly ftrugeles for the re- 
putation of potleffing them would not have been known to w vant, 
had not his induftry quickened obfervation. 

Gelafimus pafled the firft part of his life in academical pri- 
vacy and rural retirement, without any. other conver fation than 

that 
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Yee 
that of {cholars, grave, ftudious, and abftracted as himfelf. Heé 
cultivated the mathematical {ciences with indefatigable dili- 
gence, difcovered many ufeful theorems, difcufled with’ great 
accuracy the refiftance of fluids, and though his priority was not 
generally acknowledged, was the firft who fully explained ae 
the properties of the catenarian curve 

Learning, when it rifes to eminence, will be obferved in time, 
whatever mifts may happen to furround it. Gelafimus, in his 
forty-ninth year, was diftinguifhed by thofe who have the re~ 
wards of knowledge i in their hands; and called out to difplay his 
nee tps for ae honour of his country, and add dignity by 
his pretence to philofophical affemblies.. As he did not fulpeé& 
his unfitnefs for common affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey 
the invitation, and what he did not feel he had yet too much 
honour to feign. He entered into the world as a larger and 
more populous college, where his performances would be more 
public, and his renown farther extended ; and imagined that he 
fhould find his reputation univerfally prevalent and the influ- 
ence of learning every where the fame. 

His merit introduced him. to fplendid tables and elegant ac 
quaintance ; ; but he did not find himfelf always qualified to join 
in the converfation. He was diftrefled by civilities, which he 
knew not how to repay, and entangled in many pecemons | per- 
plexities, from which his books and diagrams could not extri- 
cate him.° He was fometimes unluckily engaged in difputes 
with ladies, with whom algebraic axioms had no great weight, 
aad faw many whole favour and efteem he could not but defire, 
to whom. he was very little recommended by his theories of 
the tides, or his approximations to the quadrature of the circle, 

Gela legis did not want penetr ation to difcover, that no charm 
was more génerally irrefiftible than that of eafy facetioufnefs 
and flowing, hilarity. He faw that diverfion was more fre- 
quently welcome than improvement, that authority and feriouf- 
neis were rather feared than loved, and that the grave fcholar 
was a kind of imperious ally, haftily difmiffed when his affiftance 
was no longer neceflary., He came to a fudden refolution of 
throwing off thofe cumbrous ornaments of learning, which hin« 
dered his reception, and commenced aman of wit and joculari ity. 
Utterly unacquainted with every topic of merriment, ignorant. 
of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of mage ioe) and 
unfurnifhed with any ideas but fuch as Pappus and Archimedes 
had given him, he began to filence all enquiries with a jeft in- 
ftead of a folution, extended his face with a grin, which he mi- 
ftook for a fmile, and in the place of a {cientific difcourfe, re- 
tailed in a new language, formed between the college and the 
tavern, the intelligence of the news-paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and therefore, 
whatever he faid or heard, he was careful not to fail in that great 
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duty ofawit. If he afked or told the hour of the day, if he com. 
plained of heat or cold, ftirred the fire, or filled a glafs, re. 
moved his chair, or frvaited a candle, fhe always fanart ‘iia 
occafion to laugh. Che jeft was indeed a decret to wil bet nips 
felf: but habitual confidence in his own diicernment hindered 
him from fufpecting any weaknefs or miftaite. He wondered 
that his wit was fo little underftood, but expetted that his au- 
dience would comprehend it by degrees, and pe erfified all his 
life to fhow by grofs buffoonery, how little the flrongeft facul- 
ties caa perform beyond the limits of their own province. 
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On life,on morals, be thy thoughts employ’d 5 
Leave to the {chools their atoms and their void, 


Tis Peace fies by Le Clerc, that a we altly trader of 
good under{tanding, having the common ambition to breed 

his ve a fcholar, Sata him,to an univerfity, refolving to ufe 
his own judgment i in the choice of a tutor. He had been 1 tuughr, 
by whatever intelligence, the nearelt way to the heart of an a- 
cademic, and at his arrival entertained all who came about 
him with fuch profufion, that the profeflors were luced-by the 
{mell of his table from their books, and flocked round hina with 
all the cringes of awkward complaifance. This eagernefs an- 
{wered the merchant’s purpofe; he giutred therm with delicacies, 
and foftened them with caretles til he prevailed upon « ne al 
ter another to open his bofom, and make a dilcovery of his 
competitions, jealoufies, and rofegevents ‘Having thus learn+ 
ed each man’s charatter, partly, from hinifelf, and partly trom 
his acquaintances, he Paced to find fome other education for 
his fon, and went away convinced, that a feholaftic life nee 
no other tendency than to vitiate thenuore ta and contract th 
underftanding: nor would he afterwards hear wit! patience a 
praifes of the ancient authors, being perfuaded that !cholars of all 
ages muft have been the fame, and that Xenophon and Cicero 
were profeflors of fome former univerfity, and therefore mean 
and felfith, ignorant and fervile, like thole whom he hiad lately 
vifted and forfaken. 
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Envy, curiofity, and a fenfe of the imperfection of out pres 
ent ftate, incline us to eftimate the advantages which are in 
the poffeffion of others above their real value. Every one muft 
have remarked, what powers and prerogatives the vulgar i ima- 
gine to be conferred by learning. A man of fcience is expect- 
ed to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even on occafions _ 

where literature is of no ufe, and among weak minds lofes part 
of his reverence, by difcovering no fuperiority in thofe parts 
of life in which all are unavoidably equal ; as when a monarch 
makes a progrefs to the remoter provinces, the ruftics are faid 
fometimes to wonder that they find him of the fame fize with 
themfelves. 

Thefe demands of prejudice and folly can never be fatisfied ; 
and therefore many of the imputations which learning fuffers 
from difappointed ignorance are without reproach. But there 
are fome failures to which men of ftudy are peculiarly expo- 
fed. Every condition has its difadvantages. The circle of 
knowledge is too wide for the moft active and diligent intellect, 
and while {cience is purfued, other accomiplifhments are neg= 
leéted ; as a {mall garrifon muft leave one part of an extenfive 
fortrefs naked, when an alarm caJls them to another, 

The learned, however, might generally fupport their digni- 
ty with more fuccefs, if they fuffered not themfelves to be 
mifled by the defire of fuperfluous attainments. Raphael, in 
return to Adam’s enquiries into the courfes of the ftars and the 
revolutions of heaven, counfels him to withdraw his mind 
from idle fpecilations, and employ his faculties upon nearer 
and more interefting obje&s, the furvey of his own life, the | 
fubjection of his paffions, the knowledge of duties which muft | 
daily be performed, and the deteCtion of dangers which muft 
daily be incurred. 

This angelic counfel every’ man of letters fhould always 
have before him. He that devotes himfelf to retired ftudy, 
naturally finks from omiffion to forgetfulnefs of focial duties ; 
he mutt be therefore fometimes awakened, and recalled to the 
general condition of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiofity, or ottlte the 
labours of learning to arts of immediate and neceflary ufe. It 
is only from the various eflays of experimental induftry, and 
the vague excurfions of minds fent out upon difcovery, that 
any advancement of knowledge can be expected; and though 
many muft be difappointed in their labcurs, yet they are not 
to be charged with having {pent their time in vain ; their ex. 
ample contributed to infpire emulation, and their mifcarriages 
taught others the way to fuccefs. 

But the diftant hope of being one day ufeful or eminent, 
ought not to miflead us too far from that ftudy’which is equally 
requifite to the great and mean, to the celebrated and obfeure ; 
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the art of moderating the defires, of reprefling the appetites, 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the courfe of his own life, or the con- 
duct of the world around him, unworthy his attention; yet a- 
mong the fons of learning many feem to have thought of every 
thing rather than of themfelves, and to have oblerved every 
thing but what pafles before their eyes: many who toil through 
the intricacy of complicated fyitems, are infuperably embarvaf- 
fed with the leaft perplexity in common ailairs; many who 
compare the actions, and afcertain the charaéters of ancient 
heroes, let their qwn days glide away without examination, and 
fuffer vicious habits to encroach upon their minds without re- 
fiftance or deteCion. | 

The moft frequent reproach of the fcholaftic race is the 
want of fortitude, not martial but philofophic. Men bred in 
fhades and filence, taught to immure themielves at funfet, and 
accuftomed to no other weapon than fyllogif{m, may be allowed 
to feel terror at perfonal danger, and to be difconcerted by 
tumult and alarm. But why fhould he whofe life is {pent in 
contemplation, and whofe bufinefs is only to difcover truth, be 
unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, or contend fuc- 
cefsfully againft prejudice and paflion? To what end has he 
read and meditated, if he gives up his underitanding to falfe ap- 
pearances and fuffers himfelf to be enflaved by fear of evils to 
which only folly or vanity can expofe him; or elated by ad- 
vantages to which, as they are equally couferr ed upon the good 
and bad, no real dignity is annexed ? 

Such, ‘however, is the ftate of the world, that the moft ob- 
fequious of the Gees of pride, the moft raptureus of the 
gazers upon wealth, the moft oflicious of the whifperers of great- 
nefs, are collected from feminaries appropriated to the ftudy of 
wifdom and of virtue, where it was intended that appetite fhould 
learn to be content with little, and that hope fhould alpire only 
to honours whjch no human power can give or take away. 

The ftudent, when he comes forth into the world inttead 
of congratulating himfelf upon his exemption from the errors 
of thofe whole opinions have been formed by accident or cu- 
ftom, and who live withgut any certain principles of conduct, 
is commonly in hafte to mingle with the multitude, and thew 
his {prightlinefs and ductility by an expeditious compliance with 
fafhions or vices. The firit {mile of a man, whole iortune gives 
him power to reward his dependants, commonly enchants him 
beyond refiftance ; the glare of equipage, the {weets of luxury, 
the liberality of general promifes, the foftnefs of habitual at- 
fability, fill his imagination; and he foon ceafes to have any 
other wifh than to be well received, or any meafure of right 
and wrong but the opinion of his patron, 
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A man flattered and oheyed, learns to exact grofler adulation, 
and enjoin lower fubmiffion. Neither our virtues nor vices 
are all our own. If there were no cowardice, there would be 
little infolence; pride cannot rife to any great degree, but by the 
concurrence of blandifhment or the fufferance of tamenefs. The 
wretch who would fhrink and crouch before one that fhould- 
dart his eyes upon him with the fpirit of natural equahty, be- 
comes capricious and tyrannical when he fees bimfelf approach- 
ed with a downcaft leok, and hears the foft addrefs of awe and 
fervility. Yo thofe who are willing to purchafe favour by 
cringes and compliance, is to be fmputed the haughtineds that 
leaves nothing to be hoped by firmnefs and integrity. 

1f, wiftead. 68 wandering after the meteors of philofophy, 
which fill the world with fplendour for a while, and then fink and 
are forgotten, the candidates of learning fixed hele eyes upon the 
permanent lane of moral and religious truth, they would find 
a more certain dire€tion to happinefs. A little planfibility oft 
difcourfe, and acquaintance: with unnecefiary fpeculations, 1s 
dearly purchafed, when it excludes thofe inftru@ions which 


fortify the heart with refolution, and exalt the {pirit to inde- 
pendence. 


Numa.) 181. TUESDAY, Dec. 10,°1751. 


------Neu fluitem dubiz fpe pendulus hore 


Nor let me float in fortunés pow’r, 
Dependant on the future hour.-----FRANCIS.° 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SiR, 


a A S I bave pefed much of my life in dif cufet and ful. 
eli left m: ry cppeit nities cf advantage bya 
Vpefien which 1 have 1eafon to believe prevalent’ ip Ret 
Cegrees over a preat part of mankind, F cantot but think 
m yfeli well cue fed to warn thofe who are a uncaptivated, 
ef the danger which they incur by placing themfelves within, 
its influence. 
I ferved an apprenticefhip to a-linen-drapér, with uncom- 
mon reputation tor diligence and fidelity ; and’ at the age of 
three and twenty epencd a fhop for my{clf with a large ftock 
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and fueh credit among all the merchants, who were acquaint. 
ed with my mafter, that I could command whatever was im- 
ported cutious or valuable. For five years 1 proceeded with 
fuccefs ‘proportionate to clofe application and untainted inte- 
grity ; was a daring bidder at every fale ; always paid my notes 
before they were due; and advanced fo faft in commercial re, 

tation, that I was proverbially marked out asthe model of 
young en and every one expected that a few years would 
make me an Tecate 

In this courfe of even profperity, I was one day perfuaded 
to buy a ticket in the lottery. The fum was inconfiderable, 
part was to be repaid though fortune might fail tofavour me, 
and therfore my eftablifhed maxims of frugality did not re- 
{train me from fo trifling an experiment. “The ticket lay al- 
moit forgotten till the time at which every man’s fate was to, 
be determined ; nor did the affair even then feem of any im- 
portance, till 1 difcovered by the public papers that the number 
next to mine had conferred the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thopght of fuch an approach to fudden 
riches, which I confidered myfelf, however contrarily to the 
laws of computation, as having mifled by a fingle chance ; and 
I could not forbear to revolve the confequences which fuch a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it had happened 
tome. This dream of felicity, by degrees, took pofleilion of 
my imagination The great delight of my folitary hours was 
to purchafe an eftate, and form plantations with money which 
once might have been mine, and | never met my friends but I 
{poiled all their merriment by perpetual complaints of nay ill 
luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had now fo 
heated my imagination with, the profpect of a prize, that I 
fhould have prefled among the firft purchafers, had not my 
ardour been withheld by deliberation upon the probability of 
fuccefs from one ticket rather than another, I hefitated long 
between even and odd ;’ confidered the {quare and cubic num- 
bers through the lottery; examined all thofe to which good 
luek had been hitherto annexed; and at laft fixed upon one, 
which, by fome fecret relation to the events of my life] thought 
predeftined to make me happy. Delay in great affairs is ‘ole 
ten milchievous ; the ticket was fold, and its poffeflor could not 
be found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and after many arts of prog- 
noftication, fixed upon another chance, but with lefs confidence. 
Never did captive, heir, or lover, fal fo much vexation from 
the flow pace of time, as I fuffered between the purchafe of my 
ticket and the diffribution of the prizes. 1 folaced my uneAéfi- 
‘nefs as well as I could, py frequent comtemplations of approach- 
ing happinefs ; when the fun rofe | knew it would let, and con- 
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gratulated myfelf at night that I was fo much panes se 
wifhes. At laft the day came, my ticket appeared, ae eee Rit 
ed all my care and fagacity with a defpicable prize o y 
ounds. 

: My friends, who honeftly rejoiced upon my Aer Wises 
very coldly received; I hid myfelf a ‘fortnight in the we ays 
that my chagrinmight fume away without obfervation, and then 
returnjng to my fhop, began to litten after another inh iy é 

With the news of a lottery I was toon gratified and having 
now found the vanity of conje@ture and inefficacy of His 28 
tion, 1 refolved to take the prize by violence, and tary we 
bought forty tickets, not omitting however to divide t ie sas . 

ween the even and odd numbers, that I might not milfs the ucky 
clafs. Many conclufions did 1 torm, and many experiments 
did 1 try to determine from which of thofe tickets ] might ile 
reafonably expect riches. At laft, being unable to fatisfy my- 
felf by any modes of reafoning, | wrote the numbers upon 
dice, and allotted five hours every day to the amufement of 
throwing them in a garret; and examining the event by an ex- 
att vegifler, found on the evening before the lottery was drawn, 
that one of my numbers had been turned up five times more 
then any of the reft in three hundred anc thirty thoufand throws, 
- "This experiment was falacious ; the firft day prefented the 
hopeful ticket, a deteftable blank. The reft came out with dif- 
ferent fortune, and in conclufion I loft thirty pounds by this 

reat adventure. : 

T had now wholly changed the caft of my behaviour and the 
conduct of my life. Vhe fhop was for the moft part abandoned 
to my fervants; and if | cntered it, my thoughts were: fo en- 
groffled by my tickets, that 1 fcarcely heard or anfwered a quef- 
tion, but confidered every cuftomer as an intruder upon my 
meditations, whom I was in hafte to difpatch. I miftook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills forgot to 
file my receipts, and negleéted to regulate my books. My ac- 
quaintances by degrees began to fall away; but I perceived the 
deciine of my bufinefs with little emotion, becaufe whatever 
deficience there might be in my gains I expeéted the next lot. 
tery to {upply. — 

Milcarriage naturally produces diffidence: I began now to 
feck affiftance againft ill luck, by an alliance with thofe that 
had been more fuccefsful. I enquired diligently at what 
office any prize had been fold, that | might purchafe of a pro» 
pitious vender; folicited thofe who had been fortunate in for- 
mer lotteries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and whens 
ever | met with one that had in any event of his life been emi- 
ney profperous, | invited him to partake a larger fhare. I had 
by this rule of condud, fo diffufed my intereft, that | had a fourth 
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part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, and a fixteenth of 
ninety. ; 

I waited for the decifion of my fate with my former palpi. 
tations, and looked upon the bufinefs of my trade with the 
ufual negle@. The wheel at laft was turned, and its revolutions 
brought me a long fucceflinn of forrows and difappointments, 
I indeed often partook ofa {mall prize, and the lofs of one day 
was generally balancéd by the gain of the next; but my defires 
yet remained unfatisfied, and when one of my chances had fail- 
éd, all my expectation was fufpended on thofe which remained 
yet undetermined. At laft a prize of five thoufand pounds 
was proclaimed; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring the 
number, found it to be one of my own tickets, which I had di. 
vided among thofe on whofe luck I depended, and of which I 
had retained only a fixteenth part. | 

You will eafily judge with what deteftation of himfelfa man 
thus intent upon gain reflected that he had folda prize which 
was once in his pofleffion. It was to no purpole, that [ repre. 
fented to my mind the impoflibility of recalling the pait, or the 
folly of condemning an a&t which only its event, an event which 
no human intelligence could forfee, proved to be wrong. The 
prize which, though put in my hands, had been fuffered to flip 
from me filled me with anguifh, and knowing that complaint. 
would only expofe me to ridicule, I gave mytfelf up filently to 
grief, and loft bv degrees my appetite and my ref. 

My indifpofition foon became vifible; I was vifited by my 
friends and among them by Eumathes, a clergyman, whofe 
piety and learning gave him fuch an afcendaut over me, that I 
could not refufe to open my heart. “ There are,’ faid he, 
“ few minds -fufficiently firm to be trufted in the hands of 
chance. Whoever finds himfelf inclined to anticipate futurity, 
and exalt poffibility to certainty, fhould avoid every kind of 
cafual adventure, fince his grief muit be always proportionate . 
to his hope. You have long watted that time which by a proper 
application would have certainly, though moderately, increafed 
your fortune, in a laborious and anxious purfuit of a {pecies of 
gain which no labour or anxiety; no art or expedient can fecure 
or promote. Youare now fretting away your life in repentance 
of an att, againft which repentance can give no caution, but to 
avoid the.occafion of committing it. Roufe from this lazy 
dream of fortuitous riches, which if obtained, you could fearce- 
ly have enjoyed, becaufe they could confer no confcioutnets of 
defert; return to rational and manly’ induftry, and confider the 
meer gift of luck as below the care of a wife man.” 


Nome. 


Nums. 182. SATURDAY, Dec. 14, 1751: 


a..--Dives qui fieri vult, 
Et cito vult fieri.----JUVENAL: 


The luft of wealth can never bear delay. 


* 


T has been obferved ina late paper, that we are unreafona. 
bly defirots to feparate the goods of life from thole evils 
which Providence has connected with them, and to catch advan- 
tases without paying the price at which they are offered us. E- 
very man withes to be rich, but very few have the powers ne- 
ceffary to raife a fudden fortune, either by new difcoveries, or 
by fuperiority of fill, in any neceflary employment ; and a- 
mong lower underftandings, many want, the firmnefs and induft- 
ry requifite to regular gain and gradual acquifitions, _ / 
From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods more coms, 
pendious than thofe of labour, and more’ generally practicable 
than thofe of genius, proceeds the common inclination to ex« 
periment and hazard, and that willingnefs to {natch all oppor- 
tunities of growing rich by chance, which when it has once taken 
poffeffion of the mind, is feldom driven out either by time or 
argument, but continues to wafté life in perpetual delufion, and 
generally ends in wretchednefs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and vifionary profperity, 
is by no means peculiar to the purchafers of tickets ; there are 
multitudes whofe life is nothing but a continual lottery ; who 
are always within a few months of plenty and happinefs, and 
how often feever they are mocked with blanks, expect a prize 
from the next adventure. 

Among the moft refolute and ardent of the vetaries of chance 
may be numbered the mortals whofe hope is to raife themfelves 
by a wealthy match; who lay’ out all their induitry on the | 
aMfiduities of courthhip, and fleep and wake with no other ideas 
than of treats, compliments, guardians, and rivals. 3 

One of the moft indefatigable of this clafs, is my old friend 
Leviculus, whom I have never known for thirty years without 
fome matrimonial proje&t of advantage. Leviculus was bred 
under a merchant, and by the graces of his perfon, the f{pright- 
linefs of his prattle, and the neatnefs of his drefs, fo much ena- 
moured his mafter’s fecond daughter, a girl of fixteen, that 
fhe declared her refolution to have no other hufband. Her fa- 
ther after having chidden for her undutifulnefs, confented to 
the match, not much to the fatisfaétion of Leviculus, who was 
fufliciently elated with his conqueft to think himfelf entitled 
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to a larger fortune. He was, however, foon rid of his perplexi. 
ty, for his miftrefs died before their marriage. 

He was now fo well fatisted with his own accomplifhments, 
that he determined to commence fortune-hunter ; and when 
his apprenticethip expired, inftead of beginning, as was expect- 
ed, to walk the Exchange with a face of importance, or afiocia- 
ting himfelf with thofe who were moft eminent for their know- 
ledge of the ftocks, he at once threw off the folemnity of the 
counting-houfe, equipped himfelf with a modifh wig, liftened 
to wits in cofiee-houfes, pafied his evenings behind the {cenes 
in the theatres, learned the names of beauties of quality, hum- 
med the laft ftanzas of fafhionable fongs; talked with familiarity 
of high play, boafted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
coachmen, was often brought to his lodgings at midnight in a 
chair, told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a taylor, 
and now and then ik ly a fhrewd jett at a fober citizen: 

Thus furnithed with irrefiftible artillery, he turned his bat- 
terries upon the female world, and in the firft warmth of felf- 
approbation, propofed no lefs than the poffeffion of riches aad 
beauty united. He therefore paid his civilities to Flayilla, the 
only daughter of a wealthy fhopkeeper, who not being accu!- 
tomed to amorous blandifhments, or refpettful addrefles, was 
delighted with the novelty of love, and eafily fuifered him to 
conduct her to the play, and to meet her where fhe vilited. 
Leviculus did not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeftine marriage, would foon be reconciled by the tears of 
his daughter, and the merit of his fon-in-law, and was in hafte 
to conclude the affair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in uncertainty and at- 
tendance. At lait fhe fell in love with a youug enfign at a ball ; 
and, having danced with him all night, married him in the 
morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, took a 
journey to a {mall eflate in the country, where, after his ufual 
enquiries concerning the nymphs in the neigh bourhood, he 
found it proper to fallin love with Altilia, a majden lad y, 
twenty years older than himfelf, for whofe favour fifteen ne- 
phews and nieces were in perpetual contention. “They hovered 
round her with fuch jealous oificioufnels; as fearcely left a mivc- 
ment vacant for alover. Leviculus, neverthelefs, difcovered 
his paffion in a letter, and Altilia could not withitand the piea- 
fure of hearing vows and fighs, and flatteries and prote(lations, 
She admitted his vifits, enjoyed, for five years, the happinc!s cf 
keeping all her expectants 1 in perpetual alarms, and amufed her- 
felf with the various ftratagems which were pra fed to difen- 
gage her affections. Sometimes {he was advifed with great 
earneftnefs to travel for her health, and fometimes intreated to 
keep her brother’s houfe. Many {tories were {pread to the dil- 
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advantage of Leviculus, by which fhe commonly feemed affedted 
for a time, but took care foon afterwards to exprefs her con- 
vidtion of their falfehood. But being at laft fatiated with this 
ludicrous tyranny, the told her lover, when -he preffed for the 
reward of his fervices, that fhe was very fenfible of his merit, 
but was refolved not to impoverifh an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town’, and foon after his arrival be- 
came acquainted with Latronia, a lady diftinguithed by the ele- 
gance of her equipage, and the regularity of her conduét. Her 
wealth was evidentin her magnificence, and her prudence in her 
economy, and therefore Leviculus, who had fearcely eopfidence 
to folicit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her former 
“debts, when he found himfelf diftinguithed by her with fuch 
marks of preference as a woman of'modefty is allowed to give. 
He now grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out his impati- 
ence before her. She heard him without refentment, in time 
permitted him to hope for happinefs, and at Jaft fixed the nup- 
tial day, without any dritruttfal referve of pin-money, or fordid 
ftipulations for jointure, and fettlements. 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, when he 
heard on the flairs the voice of Latronia’s maid whom frequent 
bribes had fecured in his fervice. She foon burft into his room, 
and told him that fhe could not fuffer him to be longer deceived ; 
that her miftrefs was now {pending the laft payment of her for- 
tune, and was only fupported in her expence by the credit of 
his eftate. Leviculus fhuddered to fee himfelf fo near a preci- 
pice, and found that he was indebted for his efcape to the re-~ 
fentment of the maid, who having affifted Latronia to gain the 
conqueft, quarrelled with her at laft about the plunder. 

Leviculus was now hopelefs and difconfolate, till one Sunday 
he faw a lady in the Mall, whom her drefs declared a widow ; 
and whom, by the jolting prance of her gait, and the broad re- 
fplendance of her countenance, he guefled to have lately buried 
fome profperous citizen. He followed her home, and found 
her to be no lefs than the reli of Prune, the grocer, who hav- 
ing no children, had bequeathed to her all his debts and dues, 
and his eftates real and perfonal. No formality was necefiary 
in adrefling Madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an introduétor. His declaration was recéived 
with a loud laugh; fhe then celle&ted her countenance, wonder- 
ed at his impucence, afked if he knew to whom he was talking, 
then fhewed him the door, and again laughed to find him con- 
fufed. Leviculus difcovered that this coarfenefs was nothing 
more than the coquetry of Cornhill, and next day returned to 
the attack. He foon grew familiar to her diale@, and in afew 
weeks heard, without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets; concurred in many fage remarks on the regard 
due to the people of property; and agreed with her in detefta- 
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tion of the ladies at the other end of the town, who pinched 
their bellies to buy fine laces and then pretended to laugh at 
the city. 

He fometimes prefumed to mention marriage; but was al- 
ways anfwered with a flap, a hoot, and aflounce. At laft he 
began to prefs her clofer, ati thought himfelf more favourably 
tadeivdd:s but going one morning, with a refolution to trifle no 
longer, he found her gone to ch mech with a young journeyman 
from the neighbouring fhop, of whom fhe had become enamour- 
ed at her window. | 

In thefe and a thoufand intermediate adventures, has Levicu- 
lus fpent his time, till he ts now grown gray with age, fatigue, 
and difappointesent: He begins at laft to find that fuccefs is not 
to be expected, and being unfit for any employment that might 
improve his fortune, and unfurnifhed with any arts that might 
amufe his leifure, is condemned to wear out a tafielefs life in 
narratives which few will hear, and complaints which none will 


pity. 


Nume. 183, TUESDAY, Dec. 17, 1751. 


Wulla fides regni fociis, omnifque poteftas 
Impatiens contortis erat.------ Lucan. 


No faith of partnerfhip dominion owns; 
Still difcord hovers o’er divided thrones, 


ete hoftility perpetually exercifed between one man and 
another, is caufed by the defire of many for that which 
only few can poilefs. Every man would be rich, powerful and 
famous; yet fame, power, and riches, are only. the names of 
relative conditions, which imply the obfcurity, dependance, and 
poverty of greater numbers. 

This univerfal and inceflant competition produces injury and 
malice by two motives, intereft and envy ; the profpeét of ad- 
ding to our pofleffions what we can take from others, and the 
hope of alleviating the fenfe of our difparity by leffening others, 
though we gain nothing to ourfelves. 

Of thefe two malignant and deitructive powers, it feems pro- 
bable at the firft view, that intereft has the {trongeft and moft 
extenfive influence, It is eafy to conceive that opportunities 
to feize what has been long wanted, may excite defires almoft 
irrefiftible but furely the fame eagernefs cannot be kindled by 
an accidental power of deftroying that which gives happinefs to 
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another. It muft be more natural to rob for gain, than to ra~ 
vage only for mifchief. rier 

Yet Iam inclined to believe, that the great law of mutual be- 
nevolence is oftner violated by envy than by intereft, and that 
moit of the mifery which the defamation of blamelefs aétions, 
or the obfeution of boneft endeavours, brings upon the world, 
is infliéted by men that propofe no advantage to themfelves but 
the fatisfacion of poifoning the banquet which they cannot 
tafte, and blafting the harveit which they have no right to reap, 

Intereft can diffufe itfelf but to a narrow compafs. Thenum-~ 
ber 1s never large of thofe who can hope to fill the pofts of de- 
graded power, catch the fragments of fhattered fortune, or 
fucceed to the honours of depreciated beauty. Butthe empire 
of envy has no limits, as it requires, to its influence, very little 
help fiom external circumftances.. Envy may always be pro- 
duced by idlenefs and pride, and in what place will they not be 
found? 

Iutereft requires fome qualities not univerfally beftowed,. 
The ruin of another will produce no profit to him who has 
not difcernment to mark his advantage, courage to feize, and 
activity to purfue it; but the cold malignity of envy may be 
exerted in a torpid and gquiefeent ftate, amidft the gloom of ftu- 
pidity, in the coverts of cowardice. Jie that falls by the at- 
tacks of inteveft, is torn by hungry tygers; he may dilcover 
ani refit his enemies. He that periihes in the ambuthes of 
envy, is defiroyed by unknown and invifible affailants, and dies 
like a man fuffocated by a poifonous vapour, without knowledge 
of his danger, or poffibility of conteft, 

TIntereft is feldom purfued but at fome hazard. He that 
hopes to gain much, has commouly fomething to lofe, and when 
he ventures to attack fuperiority, if he fails to conquer, is irre- 
coverably erufhed. But envy may act without expence or dana 
ger. ‘to {pread fufpicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
fcandal, requires neither labour nor courage. dt is eafy for the 
author of a he, however malignant, to efcape detection, and in- 
fimy needs very little induftry to affift its circulation. 

Envy is almoft the only vice which is practicable at all times, 
ad inevery place; the only paflion which can never lie quiet 
for want of irritation: its effeéts therefore are every where dif. 
coverable, and its attempts always to be dreaded, 

It is tmpoffible te mention a name which any advantageous 
diftin@ion has made eminent, but fome latent animofity wilk 
burft out. The wealthy trader, however he may abitract 
himfelf from public affairs, will never want thole who hint, 
with Shylock, that fhips are but boards. The beauty adorn- 
ned only with the unambitious graces of innocence and mo- 
delly, provokes whenever fhe appears, a thoufand murmurs of 
detraction. Lhe genius, even when he endeavours only to en- 
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tertain or inftruG, yet fuffers perfecution from innumerable 
critics, whofe actimony is excited merely by the pain of fee- 
ing others pleafed, and of hearing applaufes which another en- 
joys. 

The frequency of envy makes it fo familar, that it efcapes our 
notice ; nor do we often refle& upon its turpitude or malignity, 
till we “happen to feel its influence. When he that has given no 
provocation to malice, but by attempting to excel, finds him- 
felf purfued by raultitudes whom he never faw, with all the im- 
placability of perfonal refentment ; when he perceives clamour 
and malice let loofe upon him as a public enemy, and incited 
by every ftratagem of defamation ; when he hears the misfor- 
tunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, expofed to the 
world; and every failure of condué, or defect of nature, ag- 
gravated and ridiculed ; he then learns to abhor thofe artifices 
at which he only laughed before, and difcovers how much the 
happinefs of life would be advanced by the eradication of envy 
from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ftubborn weed of the mind, and feldom 
yields to the culture of philofophy. There are, however, con- 
fiderations, which, if carefully implanted and diligently propa- 
gated, might in time overpower and reprefs it, fince no one can 
nurfe it for the fake of pleafure, as its effeats are only fhame, 
anguilh, and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconfiftent with the character of a 
focial being, becaufe it facrifices truth and kindnefs to very weak 
temptations. He that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as 
much as he takes away, and may improve his own condition in 
the fame proportion as he impairs another’s ; but he that blafts 
a flourifhing reputation, muft be content with a fmal} dividend 
of additional fame, fo {mall as can afford very little confolation 
to balance the guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empirical mora- 
lity, which cures one vice by means of another. But envy is fo 
bafe and deteftable, fo vile in its original, and fo pernicious in its 
effects, that the predominence of almoft any other quality is to 
be preferred. It is one of thofe lawlefs enemies of fociety, a- 
gainft which poifoned arrows may honefily be ufed. Let it 
therefore be conttantly remembered, that whoever envies ano- 
ther confefles his fuperiority, and let thofe be reformed by their 
pride who have loft their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which envy incites, 
that they are committed againft thofe who have given no inten- 
tional provocation ; and chat the fufferer is often marked out for 
ruin, not becaufe he has failed in any duty, but becaufe he has 
dared to do more than was required. 

Almoft every other crime is practifed by the help of fome 
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quality which might have produced etleem or love, if it had 
been well employed ; but envy is mere unmixed and genuime 


evil; it purfues a hateful end by defpicable means, and defires . ! 


not fo much its own happinefs as another’s mifery. To avoid 
depravity like this, it is not neceflary that any one fhould a{pire 
to heroifm or fan@ity, but only that he fhould refolve not to 
guit the rank which nature affigns him, and with to maintain 
the dignity of a human being. 
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Nuns. 184. SATURDAY, Dec. 2 if E761 


Permittes ipfis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebufque fit utile noftris.----- Juv. 


Intruft thy fortune to the pow’rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want.----DRYDEN. 


S every fcheme of life, fo every form of writing, has its 

advantages and inconveniences, though not mingled in the 
fame proportions. The writer of effays efcapes many embar- 
rafiments to which a large work would have expofed him; he 
feldom harafles his reafon with long trains of confequences, dims 
his eyes with the perufal of antiquated volumes, or burdens his 
memory with great accumulations of preparatory knowledge. 
A carelefs glance upon a favourite author, or tranfient furvey of 
the varieties of life, is fufficient to fupply the firft hint or fe- 
minal idea, which enlarged by the gradual accretion of matter 
flored in the mind, is by the warmth of fancy eafily expanded 
into flowers, and fometimes ripened into fruit. 

The mott frequent difficulty by which the authors of thefe 
petty compofitions are diftrefied, arifes from the perpetual de- 
mand of novelty and change. The compiler of a fyftem of fcience 
lays his invention at reft, and employs only his judgment, the 
faculty exerted with leaft fatigue. Even the relator of feigned 
#dventures, when once the principal characters are eftablifhed, 
and the great events regularly connected, finds incidents and 
epifodes crowding upon his mind; every change opens new 
views, and the latter part of the ftory grows without labour 
out of the former. But he that attempts to entertain his rea- 
der with unconnedted pieces, finds the irkfamenefs of his tafk 
rather increafed than leffened by every production. The day 
calls afrefh upon him for a new topic, and he is again obliged to 
choofe, without any principle te regulate his choice. ; 
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It is indeed true, that there is feldom any neceflity of looking 
far, or inquiring long for a proper fubje&t. Every diverfity of 
art or nature, every public blefling or calamity , every domettic 
pain or gratification, every fally of caprice, blunder of abfur- 
dity, or ftratagem of affectation, may fupply matter to him 
whofe only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often happens, 
that the judgment is diftraéted with boundlefs multiplicity, the 
Imagination ranges from one defign to another, and the hours 
pafs imperceptibly away, till the compofition can be no longer 
delayed, and neceility enfor ces the ufe of thofe thoughts which 
then happen to be athand. The mind, rejoicing at dclives ance 
on any terms from perplexity and fufpence, applies herfelf vi- 
gorouily to the work before her, collects embellifhments and il- 
lufirations, and fometimes bahes, with great elegance and hap- 
pinefs what in a ftate of eafe and levfure the never had begun. 

Tt is not commonly obferved, how much, even of actions 
confidered as particularly fubjedt to choice; is to be attributed 
to accident, or fome caufe out of our own power, by whatever 
name it be diftinguifhed. To clofe tedious deliberations with 
hafty refolves, and after long confultations with reafon to refer 
the queition to caprice ; is by no means peculiar to the eflayift. 
Let him that perufes this paper review the feries of his life, and 
inquire how he was placed in his prefent condition. He will 
find, that of the good or ill which he has experienced, a great 
part came unexpected, without any vifible gradations of ap- 
proach; that every event has been influenced by caufes atting 
without his interventron ; and that whenever he pretended to 
the prerogative of forefight,he was mortified with new convic- 
tion of the fhortnefs of his views. 

The bufy, the ambitious, the inconftant, and the advent- 
rous, may be faid to throw themfelves by defien into the arms 
of paca and voluntarily to quit the power of governing 
themfelves ; they engage in a courfe of lite in which little can 
be afcertained by previous meafures ; nor is it any wonder that 

their time is paft between elation and defpondency, hope and 
difappointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life with 
more circum{pection, and make no ftep till they think them- 
felves fecure from the hazard of the precipice ; when neither 
pleafure nor profit can tempt them from the beaten path ; who 
refufe to climb left they fhould fall, or to run leaft they fhould 
ftumble, and move flowly forward without any compliance with 
thofe paflions by which the heady and vehement are feduced 
and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious clafs is far 
from exempting them from the dominion of chance, a fubtle and 
infidious power, who will intrude upon privacy and embarrafs 
caution. No courfe of life is fo prefcribed and limited, but 
that many a¢tioas muft refult from arbitrary election. Every 
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one muft form the general plan of his condué by his own te- 
fle&tions; he mutt refolve whether he will endeavour at riches 
or at content; whether he will exercife private or public vir- 
tues ; whether he will labour for the general benefit of man- 
kind, or contraét his beneficence to' his family and dependants. 

This queftion has long exercifed the f{chools of philofophy, 
but remains yet undecided; and what hope is there that a young 
man unacquainted with the arguments on either fide, fhould de- 
termine his own deftiny otherwife than by chance. 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed, whom he 
prefers to all other women, without any proofs of fuperior de- 
fert, chance muft again dire& him in the education of his chil- 
dren ; for who was ever able to convince himfelf by arguments, 
that he had chofen for his fon that mode of inftruétion to which 
his underftanding was beft adapted, or by which he would moft 
eafily be made wife or virtuous ? 

Whoever fhall inquire by what motives he was determined on 
thefe important occafions, will find them fuch as his pride will 
{earcely fuffer him to confefs; fome fudden ardour of defire, 
fome uncertain glimpfe of advantage, fome petty competition, 
fome inaccurate conclufion, or fome example implicitly reve- 
renced. Such are often the firft caufes of our refolves ; for it is 
necefiary to aét, but impoflible to know the confequences of ac- 
tion, or to difcufs all the reafons which offer themfelves on 
every part eo inquifitivenefs and folicitude. 

Since life itfelf is uncertain, nothing which has life for its ba- 
fis can boaft much flability. Yet this is but a {mall part of our 
perplexity. Wefet out ona tempeftuous fea, in gueft of fome 
port, where we expect to find reft, but where we are uot fure 
of admiflion,; we are not only in danger of finking in the way, 
but of being mifled by meteors miftaken for ftars, of being 
driven from our courfe by the changes of the wind, and of lo- 
fiag it by unfkilful ftecrage; yet it fometimes happens, that 
crofs winds blow.us to a fafer coaft, that metcors draw us afide 
from whirlpools, and that negligence or error contributes to our 
efcape from mifchiefs to which a dire& courfe would have ex- 
poled us. Of thofe that by precipitate conclufions involve them- 
elves in calamities without guilt, very few, however they 
may reproach themfelves, can be certain that other meafures 
would have been more fuccefsful. 

In this ftate of univerfal uncertainty, where a thoufand dan- 
gers hover about us, and none can tell whether the good that 
he purfues is not evil in difguife, or whether the next ftep will 
lead him to fafety or deftruétion, nothing can afford any rational 
tranquillity, but the conviction that, however we amufe our- 
felves with unideal founds, nothing in reality is governed by 
chance, but that the univerfe is under the perpetual fuperintend- 
ea of him who created it; that our being is in the hands of om~ 
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nipotent ¢ goodnefs, by whom what appears cafual to us is diregt- 
ed for ends ultimately kind and merciful; and that. nothing 
ean finally hurt him who debars not bimfelt from the Divin : 
favour. 
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At vindita bonum vita jucundius ipfa, 
Nempe hoc indosti.---- 

Chryfippus non dicit idem nec mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique fenex vicinus hymetto, 
Qui partem accepts feva inter vincla cicute 
Accuiatori nollet, dare.----quippe minuti 
Semper, et ingemi eft animi, exiguigue voluptas 
Ultio----Juv. 


But O! revenge is iweet, 

Thus think the crowd; who eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not fo mild Thales nor Chryfippus thought. 

Nor that good man, who drank the pois’nous draught 
With mind ferene ;> and could not with te tee + 

His vile accuwler drink as deep as he: 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! 

Injur’d be fell, and dying he forgave. 

Too noble for revenge; which ftill we find 

The weakeft frailty of a feeble mind.---DRYDEN. | 


¥O vicious difpofitions of the mind more obftinately refift 

both the councils of philofophy and the injunCtions of reli- 

gion, than thofe which are complicated with an opinion of dig- 

nity ; and which we cannot difmifs without leaving in the ande 

of Bppolieen fome advantage iniquitoufly ob tamer, or fuffering 
from ovr own prejudices fome imputation of pufilanimity. 

For this reafon fearcely any law of our Redeemer is more 
openly tranfgrefled, or more induftrioufly evaded, than that by 
which he eon tenids his followers to forgive injurie es, and pro- 
hibits, under the fanGtion of eternal mifery, the eratification of 
the defire which every man feels to return pain upon him that 
infli@s it. Many who could have conquered fet: anger, are 
unable to combat pride, and purfue offences to extremity of 
_vengeance, left they fhould be infulted by the triumph of an 

enemy. 

But certainly no patent could better become him, at whofe 
birth peace was proclaimed to the earth. For, what could fo foon 
deftroy all the order of fociety, and deform life with viclence 
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and ravage, as a permiffion to every one to judge his own caufe, 
and to apportion his own recompence’ for imagined injuries. 

It is difficult for a man of the ftriéteft juftice not to favour 
himfelf too much, in the calmeft moments of folitary meditation. 
Every one withies for the diftin@tions for which thoufands are 
wifhing at the fame time, in their own opinion, with better 
elaims. He that, when fk reafon operates in its full force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of felf-love, prefer himfelf to his 
fellow-beings, i is' very 7 to judge equitably when his paf- 
fions are agitated by a fenfe of wrong, and his attention wholly 
engrofled by pain, intereft, or danger. Whoever arrogates to 
himfel’ the right of vengeance, {hews how little he is qualified 
to decide his own claims, fince he certainly demands what he 
would think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing 1s more apparent than that, however injured, or 


however provoked, fome mutt at laft be contented to forgive., 


For it cau never be hoped, that he who firft commits an injury, 
will contentedly acquiefce in the penalty required: the fame 
haughtinefs of contempt, or vehemence of defire, that prompts 
the a&t of injuftice, will more ftrongly incite its juftification ; and 
refentment can never fo exactly balance the punifhment with the 
fault, but there will remain an overplus of vengeance which even 
he who condemns his firft a€tion will think himfelf entitled to 
retaliate. What then can enfue but a continual exacerbation of 
hatred, an unextinguifhable feud, and inceflant reciprocation of 
mifchief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagernefs to de- 
ftroy? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance mutt be at laft 
remitted, becaufe it is impoflible to live in perpetual hoftility, 
and equally impoflible that, of two enemies, either fhould firft 
think himfe}f obliged by juttice to fubmiflion, it is furely eligible 
to forgive early. Every paffion-is more eafily fubdued before 
it has here long accuftomed to poffeffion of the heart; every 
idea is obliterated with lefs difficulty, as it has been more flight- 


ly imprefled, and lefs frequently renewed. He who has often ‘ 


brooded over his wrongs, pleafed himfelf with fchemes of ma- 
lignity, and glutted his pride with the fancied fupplications of 
humbled enmity, will not eafily open his bofom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the gentle fentiments of benevolence 
and peace. 
It is eafieft to forgive, while there is yet little to be forgiven. 
A fingle injury may be foon difmiffed from the memory ; buta 
Jong fucceflion of ill offices by degrees affociates itfelf with every 
idea, a long conteft involves fo many circumftances, that every 
place and Riou will recal it to the mind, and frefh getittentimence 
of vexation muft ftill enkindle rage, Sad irritate revenge. . 
+A wile man will make hafte to forgive, becaufe he knows the 
true value of time, and will not fuffer it to pals away in unne- 
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ceflary pain. He that willingly fuffers the corrofions of invete- 
rate hatred, and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of 
malice, oe peturbations of ftratagem, cannot furely be faid to 
confult his eafe. Refentment is an union of forrow with malig- 
nity, a combination of a paflion which all endeavour to avoid, 
with a paflion which all concur to deteft. The man who retires 
to meditate mifchief, and to exafperate his own rage; whofe 
thoughts | are employed only on means of diftrefs and contrivans 
ces of ruin ; whofe mind never pautes from the remembrance 
of his own fufferings, but to indulge fome hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another, may juftly be numbered among the moft 
miferable of human beings, among thofe who are guilty with- 
out reward, who have neither the gladaefs of profperity, nor 
the calm of innocence. 

Whoever confiders the weaknefs both of himfelf and others, 
will not long want perfuafives to forgivennefs, We know not 
to what degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed; 
how much its guilt; if we were to infpedt the mind of him 
that committed it, would be extenuated by miftake » precipi- 
tance, or negligence ; 3 we cannot be certain- how mu oh more we 
feel than was intended to be infli¢ted, or how much we increafe 
the mifchief to ourfelves by voluntary aggravatiens. We may 
charge to defign the effects of accident ; we may think the blow 
violent only becaufe we have made ourfelves delicate and ten- 
der ; we are on every fide in danger of error and of guilt, which 
we are certain to avoid only by fpeedy forgivennels. 

From this pacific and harmlefs temper, thus propitious te 
others and ourfelves, to domeftic tranquillity and to focial hap- 

inefs, no man is withheld“but by pride, by the fear of being 
tatulted by his adverfary, or defpifed by the world. —. 

It may ‘be laid down as an unfailing an univerfal axiom, that 
“ all pride is abjeét and mean.” It is always an ignorant, lazy, 
or cowardly acquiefcence in a falfe appearance of excellence, and 

roceeds not from confcioufnefs of our attainments, but infenfi- 
bility of our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not.right. Nothing which 
reafon condemns can be fuitable ‘to the diginity of the human 
mind. To be driven by ‘external motives from the path which 
our own heart approves, to give way to any thing but conviction, 
to fuffer the opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our refolves, is to fubmit ae to the loweft and moft ignomi- 
nious lavery, and to refign the right of direéting our own lives, 

The utmott excellence at which humanity can arrive, js a con- 
ftant and determinate purfuit of virtue, without regard to pre- 
fent dangers or advantage ; a continual reference of every action 
to the divine will; an habitual appeal to everlafting juftice; and 
an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward which 
perfeverance only can obtain. But that pride which many, who 
prefume to boaft of generous fentiments, allow to regulate their 
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ineafures, has nothing nobler in view than the approbation of 
men, of beings whofe {uperiority we are under no Sbligation © 
ae acknowledge, and who, when we have courted them with 
the ntmoft aflidy uity, can confer no valuable or permanent re- 
ward ;-of beings who ignorantly judge of what they do not un- 
decibauily or partially determine what they never have examined ; 
aad whole fentence is therefore of no weight till it has reveived 
the ratification of our own confcience. 

He that can defcend to bribe fuffrages like thefe, at the price 

of his innocence; he that can fuffer hes delight of fuch accla- 
mations to withhold his attention from the commands of the 
univerfal Sovereign, has little reafon to congtatulate himfelf 
upon the greatnels of his mind; whenever he awakes to feriouf= 
nefs and reflections he mutt hecothe defpicable in his own eyes, 
and fhrink with fhame fromthe remembrance of lis cowardice 
and folly. 
“ Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indifpenttbly required 
that he forgive. Itis therefore fuperfluous to urge any other 
motive. On this great duty eternity is fulpended, a and to him’ 
that refufes to pradtife it, the throne of mercy is inaccefluble, 
and the Saviour of the world has been born i in vain. ah 


Num. 186. SATURDAY, Dec. 28,1751, 


Pone me, pjgris nbi nulla cam pis 
Arbor awftiva recreatur auras---- 
Dulce ridentem\lala&en amabo, 
ees Dulce lognentem. o-- Hor, 


Place me where never funamer breeze 


U. bind: the glebe, or warms the trees;- - 

Wher-vert Jowering, clouds appear, 

And anery Jove deforms th? inclement year : 

Love ard the nymph, fhijiccharm my tails, ‘ 

v. i¢ ny mph, who tweetiy {peaks and (weetly. fmiles. ak RANCTS. 


‘ey B. the lap ninefs and mitfery of ourp ‘eleh fare, part arifes 
* from eur fenfations, and part fciad ur opinions ; part 
is.diftributed by nature, and partis in a great meafure appor~ 
tioned by omfeives. Pofitive pleafure we cannot always obtain, 
and politive pain we often cannot remove. No man can give 
to his own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves 3 lor 
will any: - precenite of philofophy enable him to withdvaw tis 
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attention from wounds or difeafes. ‘But the negative infelicity 
which proceeds, not from the preflure of fufferings, but the abs 
fence of enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of rea- 
fon. 

One of the ereat arts of efcaping fuperfluous uneafinefs, 
to free our minds from the habit of compar ring our eadise 
with that of others on whom the bleilings of life are more bouns 
tifully beftowed, or with imaginary fates of delight and fecu- 
rity, perhaps” Wwattainable by mortals. Few are ge ina 
fituation fo gloomy and diltrefsful, as not to fee every day be- 
ings yet more forlorn and miferable, from whom they pay: 
learn to rejoice in their own lot, 

No inconvenience is lefs fuperable by art or dibgence than 
the inclemency of climates, and. therefore none affords more 
proper exercife for this philofophical abftration. A native of 
- England, pinched ‘with the frofts of December, may leffen his 

affeCtion for his own country, by fuffering his imagination to 
wander in the vales of Afia, and {port among woods that are 
always green, and flreams that always murmur ; butifhe turns 
his thoughts towards the polar regions and oon hiders the na 
tions to teen a gieat portion of the year 1s darknefs, and wita 
are condemned to pafs weeks and months amidfts mountains of 
fnow, he will foon recover his tranquillity, and while he ftirs 
his ae ot throws his cloak about him, refleét how much he 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Greenland or Sin 
beria. ~ 

The barrennefs of the earth and the feverity of f"the fkies in 
-thefe dreary countries, are fuch as might be expected to con- 

fine the mind wholly to the con templation of neceflity and di- 
ftrefs, fo that the care of efcaping death from cold and hunger 
fhould leave no room for thofe paflions which, in lands of plen- 
ty, influence condud, or diveriify characters ; the fummer fhould 
be fpent only in providing for the winter, and the winter in 
longing for the fummer. 

Yet learned curiofity is known to have found its way into 
thefe abodes of poverty and gloom: Lapland and Iceland have 
their hittorians, their critics, and their poets: and Love, that 
extends his dominion wherever humanity can be found, per- 
haps.exerts the fame power in the Greenlander’s hut as in the 
palaces of eaftern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of Greenland 
retire together, to ‘pats the cold months, and which may be 
termed their villages or cities, a youth and maid, wlio came 
from different par ts of the country, were fo much di@inguil thed 
for their beauty, that they were called by the reft of the inha- 
bitants Anningait and Ajut, from a fuppofed refemblance to 
their anceftors of the fame aames, who had been transformed 
of old into the fun and moon. Ta 
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~ Anningait for fome time heard the praifes of Ajut with little 
emotion, but at lait, by frequent interviews, became fenfible 
of her charms, and firft made a difcovery of his affection, by in- 
witing her with her parents to a feaft, where he placed before 
Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut feemed not much delighted by 
this gallantry ; yety however, from that time was obferved 
sarely to appear, but in a veft made of the fkin of a white deer ; 
the ufed frequently to renew the black dye upon her hands and - 
forehead, to adorn her fleeves with coral and fhells, and to 
braid her hair with great exacinefs. 

The elegance of her drets, and the judicious difpofition of 
ber ornaments, had fuch an effect upon Anningait, that he could 
no longer be reftrained from a declaration of his love. He 
therefore compofed a poem in her praife, in which, among other 
heroic and tender fentiments, he protefted, that, ‘‘ She was 
beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the 
mountains; that her fingers were white as the teeth of the 
morfe, and her {mile grateful as the diffolution of the ice ; that 
he would purfue her, though fhe thould pafs the fnows of the 
midland cliffs, or feek fhelter in the caves of the eaftern can- 
nibals ; that he would tear her from the embraces of the ge- 
nius of the rocks, {natch her from the paws of Amaroc, and 
_refcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” He concluded with a 
with, that ‘ whoever fhall attempt to hinder his union with 
Ajut, might be buried without his bow, and that in the land of 
fouls his fkull might ferve for no other ufe than to catch the 
droppings of the ftarry lamps.” 

This ode being univerfally applauded, it was expeéted that 
Ajut would foon yield to fuch fervour and accomplifhments ; 
but Ajut, with the natural haughtinefs of beauty, expegted all 
the forms of courthhip ; and before fhe would confeis herfelf! 
conquered, the fun returned, the ice broke, and the feafon of 
labour called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in the fame 
boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningait, in the 
fight of his miftrefs, loft no opportunity of fignalizing his cou- 
rage; he attacked the fea-horfes on the ice ; purfued the feals 
into the water, and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
he was yet ftruggling with the remains of life. Nor was his 
diligence lefs to accumulate all that could be neceflary to make 
winter comfortable ; he dried the roe of fifhes, and the flefh of 
feals 5 he entrapped deer and foxes, and drefled their fkins to 
adorn his bride ; he feafted her with eggs from the rocks, and. 
{trewed her tent with flowers, 

it happened that a tempeft drove the fith to a diftant part 
of the coait, before Anningait had completed his ftore; he 
therefore entreated Ajut, that fhe would at lat grant him her 
hand, and accompany him to that part of the country whither 
he 
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he was now fummoned by neceflity. Ajut thought him not yet 
entitled to fuch condefcenfion, but propofed, as atrial of his 
conftancy, that he fhould return at the end of fummer to the 
cavern where their acquaintance commenced, and there expect 
the reward of his affiduities. “ O virgin, beautiful as the fun 
fhining on the water, confider,” faid Anningait, “ what thou 
haft required. Wary. eafily may-my return be precluded by a 
fudden froft or unexpected fogs ; then muift the night be pat 
without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thofe fabled coun- 
tries, which lying ftrangers fo wantonly defcribe ; where the 
Fuhalé year is divided into fhort days and nights ; 3; where the 
fame habitation ferves for fummer and winter; where they 
raife houfes in rows above the ground, dwell together from 
year to year, with flocks of tame animals grazing in the fields | 
about them ; can travel at any time from one place to another, 
through ways inclofed with trees, or over walls raifed upon 
the inland waters ; and direct Hive courfe through wide coun- 
tries by the fight Of green hills or feattered buildings. Even 
in fummer, we have no means of crofling the mountains, whofe 
fnows are never difflolved ; nor can remove to any diftant refi- 
dence but in our boats coafting the bays. Confider, Ajut; 
afew fummer days, anda few winter-nights, and the life of 
man is at anend. Night is the time of eafe and feftivity, of 
revels and gaiety ; but what will be the flaming lamp, the de- 
licious feal, or the foft oil, without the {mile of Ajut ! 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain; the maid continued 
inexorable, and they parted with ardent promifes to meet agaia 
before the night of winter. 


Nuns. 187. TUESDAY, Dec. 31, 1751. 


Non illum noftri poffunt mutare labores, 

Non fi frigoribus mediis hebrumque bibamus, 
Sitnoniafque nives hiemis {ubeamus aquofe,------ aa 
Omnia vincit amor.----VIRGIL. 


Love alters not for usjhis hard deerees, 

Not tho’ beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
Or the mild blifs of temperate fkies torego. 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian fnow :-- 
Love conquers all--Drypen. 


NNINGAIT, however difcompofed by the dilatory coy- 

nefs of Ajut, was yet refolved to omit no tokens of a- 
morous refpect ; and therefore prefented her at his departure 
with, 
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with the {kins of feven white fawns, of five fwans and eleven feals; 
with three marble lamps, ten yellels of feal oil, and a large kettle 
of brafs, which he had purchafed from a thip, at the price of half 
a whale, and two horns of fea-unicorns, 

Ajut was fo much affected by the fondnefs of her lover or 
fo much overpowered by his magnificence that the followed 
him to the fea-fide ; and, when the faw him enter the boat, 
wifhed aloud, that he might return with plenty of fkins and oil ; 
’ that neither the mermaids might {natch him into deeps, nor the 
- fpirits of ‘the rocks confine him in their caverns. 

She ftood:a while to gaze upon the departing veffel, and then 
returning to her hut, filent and dejected, laid afide, from that 
hour, her white deer fkin, fuffered,her hair to {pread unbraided 
on her fhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the mai- 
dens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by continual ap- 
plication to feminine employments, gathered mofs for the win- 
ter lamps, and dried grafs to line the boots of Anningait. Of 
the {kins which he had beftowed upon her, fhe made a fifhing- 
coat, a imall boat, and tent, all of exquifite manufacture ; and 
while fhe was thus bufied, folaced her labours with a fong, in 
which fhe prayed, “¢that her lover might have hands ftronger 
than the paws of the bear, and feet {wifter than the feet of the 
rein-deer ; that his dart might never err and that his boat might 
never leak; that he might never ftumble cn the ice, nor 
faint in the water; that the feal might rufh on his harpoon, 
and the wounded whale might dafh the waves in vain. ; 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders tran{port their 
families, are always rowed by women; for aman will not de- 
bafe himfelf by work which requires neither {kill nor courage. 
Auningait was therefore expofed by idlenefs to the ‘ravages of 
paflion. He went thrice to the ftern of the boat, with an in« 
tent to leap into the water, and {wim back to his miftrefs ; but 
recolleéting the mifezy which they muft endure in the winter, 
without oil for the lamp, or {kins for the bed, he refolved to 
employ the weeks of abfence in provifion for a night of plenty 
and felicity. He then compofed his emotions as he could, and 
exprefled, in wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, his 
forrows, and his fears. ‘O life,” fays he, “frail and uncer- 
tain! where fhall wretched man find thy refemblance but in 
ice floating on the ocean? It towers, on high, it fparkles from 
afar ; while the ftorms drive and the waters beat it, the fun 
melts it above, and the rocks fhatter it below. What art thou, 
deceitful pleafure! but a fudden blaze ftreaming from the 
north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks the traveller 
with the hopes of light, and then vanifhes for ever? What, love, 
art thou but a whirlpool, which we approach without knowledge 
ef our danger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees, we we 
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have loft all power of refiftance and efcape? Till] fixed my 
eyes on the graces of Ajut, while I had yet not called her to 
the banquet, I was carelefs as the fleeping morfe, I was merry 
as, the fingers in the ftars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy 
graces? why, my fair, did I call thee to the banquet? Yet, 
be faithful, my love,. Weenies Anningait, and meet my re- 
turn with the fmile of virginity. I will chafe the deer, I will 
fubdue the whale, refiftlefs as the froft of darknefs, and un- 
wearied as the faemiee fun. Ina few wecks, I hail return 
proiperous and wealthy ; then fhall the roefith and porpoife featt 
thy kindred ; the fox and hare {hall cover thy couch ; the 
tough hide of the feal fhall fhelter thee from cold; and the fat 
of the whale illuminate thy dwelling.” 

Anningait having with thefe fentiments confoled his grief, and 
animated his induftry, found that they had now’ coalfted the 
headland, and faw the whales fpouting at a diftance. He there- 
fore placed himfelf in his fithing-boat, called his affociates to 
their feveral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with in- 
credible courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing his time be- 
tween the chace and fifhery, fufpended the miferies of abfence 
and fufpicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithftanding her negletted drefs, 
happened, as fhe was drying fome fkins in an itis to catch the 
eye of Norngfuk on his return fiom hunting. Norngfuk was 
of birth truly illuftrious, His mother had died in childbirth, 
and his father, the moft expett filher of Greenland, had perifh. 
ed by too clofe purfuit of the whale. His dignity was equal- 
led by his riches ; he was mafterof four men’s and two women’s 
boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and five 
and twenty feals buried in the fnow again{t the feafon of dark- 
nefs. When he faw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw 
over her the fkin of a deer that he had taken, and foon after 
prefented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refufed his gifts, © 
and determined to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 

Norngfuk, thus rejeéted,-had recourfe to ftratagem. He 
knew that Ajut would confult an Angekkok, or diviner, concern- 
ing’ the fate of her lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 

‘therefore applied himfelf to'the moft celebrated Angekkok of 
that part of the country, and by a prefent of two feals anda 
marble kettle obtained a promile, that when Ajut fhould con- 
fult him, he would declare that her lover was in the land of 
fouls. Ajut, in a fhort time, brought him a coat made by her- 
felf, and enquired what events were to befal her, with affur- 
ances of a much larger rewarded at the return of Anningait, if 
the prediction fhould flatter her defires. The Angekkok knew 
the way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, having already 
caught two whales, would foon return home with a large boat 
Jaden with provifions. 

Wort. Nn This 
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This prognoftication the was ordered to keep fecret ; and 
Norngfuk depending upon his artifice, renewed his addualee 
with greater eecenne: ; but finding his fuit Rill unfuccefsfud,, 
applied himfelf to her parents with gifts‘and promifes. The 
wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green~ 
lander ; they forgot the merit and the prefents of Anningait, 
ane decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngiuk. She entreat- 

; the remonttrated ; the wept, and raved; but finding riches 
tile. fled away into the uplands and shes in a cave upon 
fuch berries as fhe could gather, and the birds or hares which. 
fhe had the fortune to enfnare, taking care, at an honr when 
fhe was not likely to be found, to view the as every day, hat 
her lover might not mifs her at his return. 

At loft fhe faw the great boat in which Anningait had depart- 
ed, fiealing flow ai heavy laden’ along the peak: She. ran 
wath all the impatience of affection to catch her lover in her 
arms, and relate ber conftancy and {ufterings. When the com- 
pany reached the land, they informed her, that Annineait, after 
the filhery was ended, being unable to iupport the low. paflage 
of the vefiel of carriage, had fet out before them in his fithing~ 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to have found him.on . 
fhore. 

Ajut, diftracted at this intelligence, was about to fly into the 
hills, without knowing why, though qe was now in the hands 
of her parents, who facned her back to their own hut, and en- 
deavoured to comfort her; but when at laft they retired to rett, 
Ajut went down to the beach; where finding a fifhing-boat, 
fhe entered it without hefitation, and telling thofe who, wonder- 
ed ather rathnefs that fhe was going in fearch of Anningait, 
rowed away with great {wiftnefs, and was feen no more. 

The fate of thefe lovers gave occafion to various fictions and 
conjectures: Some are of opinion, that. they were changed is 
to ftars; others 1 imagine, that Anningait was feizedin his; pafta 
by the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was tr ansformed into 
a mermaid, and {till continues to feek her lover in the defarts 
of the fea, But the general perfuation is, that they are both 
in that part of the land of fouls where the fun never fets, where 
oilis always frefh, and provifions always warm. The vir- 
gins fometimes throw a thimble and a needle into the bay from 
which the haplefs maid departed; and whena Greenlander wowld - 


praife any- couple for FiRDLAS afieCtion, he declares that they 
love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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. Nume. 188. SATURDAY, Jan. 4y 17 GOs 


------51 te colo, fexte, non amabo----Marr. 


The more! honout thee, the lefs I love. 


ONE of the defires diftated iy vanity is more general, 
or lefs blameable, than that of being diftinguifhed for “fe arts 
of converifation. Other accoimplifhments may be poll Teffed with. 
out opportunity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defect can often be peated ; but as no man can live,’ 
otherwile than mn en hermitage, without hourly pleafure or vexa- 
tion, from. the fondnefs cor neglect of thofe about him, ‘the fa- 
culty of giving pleafure is of continual ufe. Few are more fre- 
quently envied than thofe who have the power of forcing at- 
tentton wherever they come, whole entrance is confidered a5 a 
promife of felicity, and whofe departure is lamented, like the 
recefs of the fun from northern climates, as a privation of all 
that enlivens fancy, or infpires gaiety. 

It is apMarent, that to excellence in this valifable art, fome 
peculiar qualifications are neceflary ; for every one’s experience 
will inform him, that the plealure which men are able to give 
in convertfation, Holde no ftated proportion to their knowledge 
or their virtue. Many find their way to the tables andthe par- 
ties of thofe who never confider them as of the leaft importance 
in any other place ; we have all, at one time or other, beet cons 
tent to love thofe whom we could not efteem, and been perfuaded 
totry the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a com- 
panion, whom we knew to be too iguoranat for a counfellor, and 
too treacherous for a friend. 

T queftion whether fome abatement of charagter is not ne- 
ceflary to general acceptance. Few fpend their time with much 
fatistaction under the bs of unconteftable Leper ony cs 
therefore, among thofe whofe prefence is courted at affemblies 
jollity, there are feldom found men eminently diltingrifhed for 
powersor acquifitions. The wit whofe vivacity condenyns flowet 
tongues to filence, the fcholar whofe knowledg xe allows no man 
to fancy that he inftruéts him, the critic who faffers no fallacy 
to pals undetefed, and the reafoner who condemns the idle to 
thought, and the negligent to attention, are generally praifed 
and feared, reverenced and avoided. 

He that would pleafe muft rarcly aim at fuch excellence 
as deprefles his hearers in their own opinion, or debars them 
from the hope of contributing reciptocally to the entertainment 
of the company. Merriment, extorted by fallies of imagina- 
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tion, fprightlinefs of remark, ot quicknefs of reply, is too often 
what the Latins call the Sardinian Laughter, a diftortion of the 
face without gladnefs of heart. 

For this reafon, no ftyle of converfation is more extenfively 
acceptable than the narrative. He who has ftored his memory 
with flight anecdotes, private incidents, and perfonal peculia- 
rities, feldom fails to find his audience favourable. Almoft 
every man liftens with eagernefs to contemporary hittory ; for 
almoft every man has fome real or imaginary connection with 
acelebrated charatter ; fome defire to advance or oppofe a ri- 
fing name. Vanity often co-operates with curiolity. He that is 
a hearet in one place, qualifies himfelf to become a {peaker in 
another ; for though he cannot comprehend a feries of argument, 
or tranfport the volatile {pirit of wit without evaporation, he yet 
thinks himfelf able to treafure up the various incidents of a 

» ftory, and pleafes his hopes with the information which he fhall 
give to fome inferior fociety. 

Narratives are for the moft part heard without envy, becaufe 
they are not fuppofed to imply any intellectual qualities aboye 
the common rate. To be acquainted with faéts not yet echoed 
by plebeian mouths, may happen to one man as well as to an- 
other ; dnd to relate them when they are known, has in appear- 
ance fo little difficulty, that every one concludes himfelf equal 
to the tafk. 

But it is not eafy, and in fome fituations of life not poffible, 
to accumulate fuch a ftock of metetials as may fupport the ex- 
pence of continual narration ; and it frequently happens, that 
they who attempt this method of ingratiating themfelves, pleafe 

, only at the firft interview ; and for want of new fupplies. of in- 
telligence, wear out their ftories by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining the praife 
of a good companion, were it not to be gained by more com-. 
pendious methods ; but fuch is the kindnefs of mankind to all, 
except thofe who afpire to real merit and rational dignity, that 
every underftanding may find fome way to excite benevolence ; 
and whoever is not envied may learn the art of procuring love, 
We are willing to be pleafed, but are ‘not willing to admire; 
we favour the mirth or officioufnefs that folicites our regard, but 
oppofe the worth or f{pirit that enforces it. 

The firft place among thofe that pleafe, becaufe they defire 
only to pleafe, is due to the merry fellow, whofe laugh is loud, 
and whofd voice is ftrong ; who is ready to echo every jeft with 
obf{treperous approbation, and countenance every frolic with 
vociferations of applaufe, It isnot neceflary to a merry fellow 
to havein himfelf any fund of jocularity, or force of conception ; 
itis fufficient, that he always appears in the higheft exaltation 
of gladnefs, for the greater part of mankind are gay or ferious 
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by infeCtion, and follow without refiftance the attraction of cx~- 
ample. y 

Next to the merry fellow is the good natured man, a being ge- 
nerally without benevolence, or any other virtue, ES duch as 
indolence and infenfibility confer. The charatteriftic of a good 
natured man is to bear a joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected 
amidit noife and turbulence, profanenefs and obfcenity ; to hear 
every tale without contradi€tion ; to endure infult without re- 
ply ; and to follow the ftream of folly, whatever courfe it fhall 
happen to take. The good natured man is commonly the dar- 
ling of the petty wits, with whom they exercife themfelves in 
the rudiments of raillery ; ; forthe never takes advantage of fail- 
ings, nor difconcerts a puny fatirift with unexpected faccatnis:s ; 
but while the glafs continues to circulate, contentedly bears th 
expence of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at i: 
own importance. 

The mode/t man is a companion of a yet lower rank, whofe 
only power of giving pleafure i is not to interrupt it. THe mo- 
deft_man fatisfies himfelf with peaceful filence, which all his 
companions are candid enough to confider as proceeding not 
from inability to {peak, but willingnefs to hear. — 

Many, without being able to attain any general character of 
_ excellence, have fome fingle art of entertainment which ferves 
them as a paffport through the world. One J have known for 
fifteen years the darling of a weekly club, becaufe every night, 
precifely at eleven, he begins his favourite fong, and during the 
vocal performance, by correfponding motions of his hand, chalks 
out a giant upon the “wall. Another has endeared himfelfto 2 
long fucceffion of acquaintances by fitting among them with his 
wig reverfed ; another by contriving to {mut the nofe of any 
ftranger who was te be intiated in the club; another by pur- 
ring like a cat, and then pretending to be frighted ; and another 
by yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to drive 
out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerftlnefs is promoted, “and 
fometimes friendfhip eftablifhed; arts, which thofe who defpife 
them fhould not rigorouily blame, except when they are prace 
tifed at the expence of innocence; for it is always neceilary te 
be loved, but not always neceflary to be reverenced. 
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Nuns. 189. TUESDAY, Jan. 7, 1752. 


Quod tam grande fophos clamat tibi turba torata, 
Non tu, pomponr coena diferta oe eft.--- MART. 


Relounding plaudits tho’ the crowd have rung, 
: Phy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue.---F. Lewis. 


HE world fearcely affords opportunities of making any 
y | obfervation moré frequently, than on falfe claims to com- 
mendation, Almoft every man waftes part of his life in at- 

tempts ‘to difplay qualities which he: does not pofiefs, and to 
gain epplaufe which he cannot keep ; fo that fearcely can two 
perfons cafually meet, but one is offended or diverted by the ° 
oitentation of the etter? 

Of thefe pretendets it is fit todiftinguith tl tote who endeavont 
fo deceive from them who are detielweds ; thofe who by defigned 
' jrapoftares proniste their intereftj or vratify their pride, from 
them who meat only to-force into regard their latent excellens 
cies and neglected virtues, who beliéve themfelves qualified to 
inftruc or pleafe, and therefore invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent ufurpers of diftinGtion deferve 
greater feverities than ridicule and contempt, fince they are fel- 
dom content with empty praife, but are initigated by paffions 
more périicious than vanity. They confider the reputation 
ioe they endeavour to eftablith as necéllaty to the accom plifh- 

nent of fome fabfequent defign, and value praife only as it may 
waitin to the fuecefs of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is yery frequently put itito confufion 
by the bankruptey of merchants, that affumed the {plendour of 
wealth only to obeain the privilege of trading with the ftock of 
other men, and of contracting debts which nothing but lucky 
eafualtres eoutld enable them to pay ; till after having fupportted 
their appearance a while by tumultuous magnificence of bound- 
tefs trafite, they fink at once, and drag down into. poverty thofe 
whom their equipages had induced to truft them. 

Among wretches that place their happinefs in the favotir of 
the great, of beings whom only high titles or large eftates fet 
above themfelves, nothing 1s more cormmon than to boatt of.con- 
fidence which they do not enjoy ; to fell promifes which they 
know their intereft unable to perform ; and to reimburfe the 
tribute which they pay to an imperious matter, from the con- 
tributions of meaner dependents, whom they can amufe with 
tales of their influence, and hopes of their folicitation. 

ven among fome, too thoughtlefs and volatile for avarice or 
ambition, may be found a fpecies of falfehood more deteftable: 

’ than 
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than the levee or exchange can thew. There are men that boa{k 
of debaucheries, ot which they never had addrefs to be guilty 5 
ruin, by. lewd tales, the characters of women to whorm they are 
fearcely known, or by whom they have been rejected ; delizoy 
in a drunken frolic the happinefs of families ; blaft the biooia 
of beauty, and intercept the reward of virtue. 

Other artifices of falfchood, though utterly unworthy of aa 
ingenuous mind, are uot yet to be ranked with flagitious enor- 
mities, noris it neceflary to incite fanguinary jultice agaimft 
them, fince they may be adequately punilhed by deteCiion and 
laughter. The traveller who defcribes cities which he has 
never feen; the fgquiré who, at his return from London, tells 
of his intimacy with nobles to whom he has only bowed in the 
park or coffee-houfe ; the author who entertains his admirers 
with ftories of the affiftance which he gives to wits of a higher 
rank ; the city dame who talks of her vilits at great houles, 
where fhe happens to know the cockmaid ; are furely fucla 
harmlefs animals as truth herlelf may be content to delpile 
without detfiring to hurt them, 

But of the multitudes who ftruggle in vain for diftinétion, 
and difplay their own merits only to fee! more acutely the ihing 

‘ot  nevlect, a great part are wholly innocent of deceit, and are 
betr ayed, by ifatuation and credulity, to that fcora with which 
the uaivertal Jove of praife incites us all to drive feeble com- 
petitors out of our way. 

Few men furvey themfelves wish fo much feverity, as not to 
admit prejudices in their own favour, which an artful flatterer 
may gradually firengthen, till withes for a particular qualifica- 
tion are improved hopes of attainment, and hopes of attainment 
to belief of poffeffion. Such flatterers every oue will find, who 
has power to reward their affiduities. Wherever there jis 
wealth, there will be dependence and expectation; and wherever 
there is dependance, there will be an emulation of fervility. 

Many of the follies which provoke general cenfure, are the 
effects of fuch vanity as, oe er it mig Mt have wantoned in the 
imagination, would feces have dered the public eye, had it 
not been Mires and emboldened by flattery. Whatever dif 
ficulty there may be in the deno wleaue of ourielves, fcarcely any 
one fails to fufpeét his own ix »pertections, till he is elevated b- ¥ 
others to confidence. We are almott all naturally modett aud 
timorous; but fear and fhame are unealy fenfations, and who- 
foever helps to remove them is received “with kindage, 

Turpicula was theheirels of a large eftate, and having loft 

her, mother in her infancy, was Abita ae toa ‘govemnels whom 
cree an had reduced to fupplenels and humupey The fond~ 

efs of Turpicula’s father would not fuffer him to truft her at 2 
vee fchool,’ but he hired domeftic teacheis, and beftowed 
on her all the accomp’ fhments that wealth could purchafe, 
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But how aN things are neceflary to happinefs which money 
cannot obtain? Thus: fecluded from all with whom the might 
converfe on terms of equality, fhe heard none of thofe intima. 
tions of her defects, which envy, petulance, or anger, produce 
among children, where they are not afraid of telling sna they 
dente? 

Tur picula faw nothing but obfequioufnefs, and vesed nothing 
but commendations. None are fo little acquainted with the 
heart, as not to know that woman’s firit with is to be handfome, 
and that confequently the readieft method of obtaining hier 
kindnefs is to praife her beauty. Turpicula had a diftorted 
fhape and a decks complexion ; yet when the impudence of adu- 
lation had ventured to tell her of the commanding dignity of 
her motion, and the foft enchantment of her fmile, fhe was eafi- 
ly convinced, that the was the delight or torment of every eye, 
and that all who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy or love, 
She therefore negleéted the culture of an underftanding which 
might have fupplied the defects of her form, and applied all 
ie care to the decoration of her perfon ; Ge fhe confidered © 
that more could judge of beanty than of wit, and was, like the 
reft of human beings, in hatte to be admired.. The-defire of 
conqueft naturally led her to the lifts in which beauty fienalizes 
her power. She glhittered at court, fluttered in the park, and 
talked aloud in the front-box ; but, after a thoufand experi- 
ments of her charms, was at laft convinesd that fhe had been 
flattered, and that her glals was honefter than her maid. 


Num. 190. SATURDAY, Jan. 11, 1752. 


Ploravere fuis, non refpondere favorem 
Quefinum meritis.----Hor. 


Henry aud Alfred------ 
Clos’d their long glories with a figh, to find 
Tl’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind.--.- Porr. 


MONG the emirs and vifiers, the fons of valour and of 
wifdom, that ftand at the corners of the Indian throne, 
‘to aflift the counfels or condud: the wars of the pofterity of Ti- 
mur, the firft place was long held by Morad the fon of Hanuth. 
Morad having fignalized himfelf in many battles and fieges, was 
rewarded with ine government of a province, from which the 
fame of his Witton: and moderation was wafted to the pinna- — 
cles of Agra, by the prayers of thofe whom his adminiftration 
made 
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made happy. The emperor called him into his prefence, and 
gave into his hand the keys of riches, and the fabre of com- 
mand. The voice of Morad+was heard from the cliffs of Tau- 
rus to the Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in his prefence, 


and every eye was caft down before him. 


Morad lived many years in profperity ; every day increafed 
his wealth, and extended his influence. The fages repeated 
his maxims, the captains of thoufands waited his commands. 
Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, and difcontent 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human greatnefs is {hort 
and tranfitory, as the odour of incenfe in the fire. The fun 
grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds of for- 
row gathered round his head, and the tempeft of hatred roar- 
ed about his dwelling. 

Morad faw ruin haftily approaching. The firft that forfook 
him were his poets; their example was followed by all thofe 
whom he had rewarded for contributing to his plealures ; and 
only a few, whofe virtue had entitled them to favour, ‘were 
now to be feen in his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, 
and proftrated himfelf at the foot of the throne. His, accufets 
were confident and loud, his friends ftood contented with frigid 
neutrality, and the voice of truth was over-borne by clamour. 

He was divefted of his power, deprived of his acquifitions, 
and condemned to pafs the reft of his life on his hereditary 
eftate. 

Morad had been fo long accuftomed to crowds and bufinefs, 
fupplicants and flattery, that he knew not how to fill up his 
hours in folitude; he faw with regret the fun rife to force on 
his eye a new day for which he had no ufe; and envied the 
favage that wanders in the defert, becaule he has no time 
vacant from the calls of nature, but is always chafing his prey, 
or fleeping in his den. 

His difcontent in time vitiated his conftitution, and a flow dif- 
eafe feized upon him. He refufed phyfic, negleéted exercife, 
and lay down on his couch peevith and reftlefs, rather afraid to 
die than defirous to live. His domeftics, for a time, redoubled 
their affiduities ; but finding that no officiouinefs could footh, 
not exattnefs fatisfy, they foon gave way to negligence and 
floth, and he that once commanded nations often languifhed in 
his chamber without an attendant. ; 

In this melancholy ftate, he commanded meflengers to recal 
his eldeft fon Abouzaid from the army. Abouzaid was alarm- 
ed at the account of his father’s ficknefs, and hafted by long 
journies to his place of refidence. Morad was yet living, and 
felt his ftrength return at the embraces of his fon ; then, com- 
manding him to fit down at his bedfide—“ Abouzaid,” fays 
he, “thy father has no more to hope or fear trom the mnhabj. 
tants of the earth, the cold hand of the angel of death'is now 
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upon him, and the voracious grave is howling for his prey, 
Fear therefore the precepts of ancient experience, let not my 
laft inftructions iffue forth in vain. ‘Thou hail feeame happy 
and calamitous, thou haft beheld my exaltation and my fall. My 
power is in the Minas of my enemies, my treafures lave reward- 
ed my accufers ; but my inheritance the clemency of the em- 
peror has fpared, and my wifdom his anger could not take away, 
Caft thine eyes round thee, whatever. thou beholdeft will, in 
a few hours, be thine; eels thine ear to my dictates, and 
thefe poffeflions will p romote thy happinefs. Afpire not to pub- 
lic honours, enter not the palaces of kings ; thy wealth wul fet 
thee above irene let thy moderation ke ‘ep thee below envy. 
Content thyfelf with private dignity, diftule thy riches among 
thy friends, let every day extend thy gE ae cs and fuffer not 
thy heart to be at reft till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
art known. Jn the height of my power, I faid to defamation 
—“ Who will hear thee ?”” and to artiice—“ What canft thou 
perform?” “ But, my fon, defpife not thou the malice of the 
weakett ; remember that venom {upplie ‘s the want of Renee 
and that the lion may perifh by the punéture of an afp.” 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after the months 
of mourning, determined to regulate his conduét by his father’s 
precepts, and cultivate the love of mankind by every.art of 
kindnefs and endearment. He wifely confidered that domeftic 
happinefs was firft to be fecured, and that none have fo’ much 
power of doing good or hurt, as ere who are prefent in the 
hour of BReuBenee hear the ek of eHeE merriment, | 

and obferve the flarts of unguarded paflion, He therefore aug. 
mented the pay of all his Srondsiee, and requited every exer- 
tion of uncommen diligence by {upernumerary gratuities, 
While he congratulated himfelf upon the fidelity and affcétion 
of his family, | he was in the night alarmed with robbers, w vho 
being purfued and taken, declared that they had been admitted 
by one of his feryants; the fervant immediately confeffed, that 
he unbarred the door, becanfe another not more worthy of con- 
fidence was entrufted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant could not 
eafily be madea friend; and that while many were toliciting for 
the firft rank of favour, ail thofe would be “alienated whom he 
difappointed. He therefore refolved to. allociate with a few 
equal companions feleéted from among the chief men of the 
prov ince. With thefe he lived happily for a time, till famili- 
arity fet them free from reftraint, and every man thought bim- 
felf at liberty to indulge his own caprice, and advance his own 

opinions. ‘They then diflurbed each other with contrariety 
of inclinations, and difference of fentiments; and Abouzaid 
was 
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was necellitated to offend one party by concwezence or both by 
indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a clofe union with beings 
fo difordant in their nature, and to diffufe himfelf in a larger 
circle. He practifed the {mile of univerfal courtefy, and in< 
vited ‘all to his table, but admitted none to his retirements. 
Many who had been rejeéted in his choice of friendthip, now 
relufed to accept his perenne: 3 and of thofe nebo plenty 
and magnificence drew to his table, every one ‘Boma forward 
toward intimacy, thought himfelt abe aS in the crowd, and 
murmured becaufe he was not diftinguifhed above the rett: 
By degrees all made advances, and all refented repulfe. Vhe 
- table was then covered with delicacies in vain; the mufic 
founded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left to form in 
folitude fome new {cheme of pleafure or fecurity. 

Refolving now to try the force of gratitude, he enquired fot 
men of ese whofe merit was obfcured by poverty. His 
houfe was foon crowded with poets, {culptors, painters, and de- 
figners, who wantoned in unexnerienced plenty, and employed 
their powers incelebration of their patron. Butina fhort time 
they forgot the diftrefs from which they had been refcued, and 
began to arnae their deliverer as a wretch of nar row capacity, 
who was growing#ereat by works which he could not perform, 
and whom they overpaid by condefcending to accept his boun- 
ties. Abouzaid heard their murmurs, and difmaded them ; and 
from that hour continued blind to coe. and deaf to panegyric. 

As the fons of art departed, muttering threats of perpetual 
infamy, Abouzaid, who ftood at the gate, called to him Ha- 
met the poet. ‘ Hamet,” faid he, “ thy ingratitude has put 
an end to my hopes and experiments: I lave now learned the 
vanity of thofe labours that with to be rewarded by human be- 
- nevolence; I fhall henceforth do good, and avoid evil, without 
refpect to the opinion of men; and refolve to folie only the 
approbation of that Being whom alone we are fure to pleale by © 
endeavouring to pleafe ey 
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Nums. tgt. TUESDAY, JAN. 14,1752. 


Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus afver.----Hor. 


The vouth---- 7 
Yielding like wax, th’ impreffive folly bears ; 
Rough to reproof, and flow to future cares. ---- FRANCIS. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

DEAR MR RAMBLER, 

HAVE. been four days confined to my chamber bya cold, 

which has already kept me from three plays, nine fales, five 
fhows; and fix card-tables, and put me feventeen vifits behind. 
hand ; and the door tells my mamma, that if [ fret and cry, 
it will fettle in my head, and I\fhall not be fit to be feen thefe 
fix weeks. But, dear Mr Rambler, how can I help it? At 
this very time Meliffa is dancing with the prettiett gentleman ; 
—fhe will breakfaft with him to-morrow, and then run to two 
auCtions, and hear compliments, and ie prefents ; then fhe 
will be dreft, and vifit, and get a ticket to the play ; then goto 
cards and win, and come home with two flambeaus before her 
chair. Dear Mr Rambler, who can bear it? 

My aunt has juft brought me a bundle of your papers for 
my amufement. She fays, you are a philofopher, and will 
teach me to moderate my defires, and look upon the world with 
indifference. - But, dear Sir, I do not with, nor intend, to mo- 
derate my defires, nor can I think it proper to lobk upon the 
world with indifference, till the world looks with indifference 
on me. I have been Bice however, to fit this morning a whole 
quarter of an hour with your paper belore my face; but juft 
as my aunt came in Phyllida had brought me a letter from 
Mr Trip, which ! put within the leaves, and read about ad- 
ence, and inconfoleablene/s,and ardour, and irrefiftible paffion, and 
eternal confiancy, while my aunt imagined that I was puzzling 
myfelf with your philefophy, aud often cried out when fhe faw 
me look confuled— If there is any word that you do not un- 
derftands child, 1 will explain it.” 

Dear foul! : how old people that think themfglves wife may 

eimpofed upon! But itis fit that they fhould take their turn ; ; 
fori am fure, wiule they can keep poor girls clofe inthe nurfery, 
they tyrannize over us in a very ibameful manuer, and fill our 
imaginations with tales of terror, only to make us ves in quiet 
{ubjeétion, and fancy thut we can never be fafe but, by their 
protection. 


{ have 
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I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all been former- 
ly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are {till generally admired 
by thofe that value themfelves upon their underftanding, and 
love to talk of vice and virtue, nature and fimplicity, and beauty, 
and propriety ; but if there was not fome hope of meeting me, 
{carcely a creature would come near them that wears a foikion- 
able coat. Thefe ladies, Mr Rambler, have had me under 
their government fifteen years and a half, and have all that time 
been endeavouring to deceive me by fuch reprefentations of 
life as I now ya not to be true; but I know not whether I 
ought to impute them to ignorance or malice, as it is poflible 
the world may be much changed fince they mingled i in general 
converiation. 

Being defirous that I fhould love books, they told me, that 
nothing but knowledge could make me an agreeable companion 
to men tof fenfe ; or qualify me to diitinguith the fuperficial 
glitter of vanity from the folid merit of underitanding; and 
that a habit of reading would enable me to fill up the vacu- 
ities of life without the help of filly or dangerous amufements, 
and preferve me from the fnares of idlenefs, and the inroads ot 
temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make me afraid of men ; 
in which they fucceeded fo well for a time, that 1 durft not 
look in their faces, or be left alone with rental ina parlour; 
for they made me fancy, that no man ever {poke but to deceive, 
or looked but to allure ; that the girl who fuffered him that had 
once mereczed her hand to approach her a fecond time, was on 
the brink of ruin; and that fhe who anfwered a billet, withouc 
confulting her relations, gave love fuch power over hed that 
the would certainly become either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading-itrings were taken off, I 
fcarce heard any mention of my beauty but from the milliner, 
the mantua-maker, and my owa maid; for my mamma never 
faid more, when fhe heard me eoamendeds but—‘ The girl 
is very well,” and then endeavoured to divert my attention by 
fome enquiry after my needle, or my book. 

it is now three months fince I have been fuffered to pay and 
receive vifits, to dance at public allemblies, to have a place 
kept for me in the boxes, and to play at Lady Racket’s rout ; 

aad you may eafily imagine what I think of thofe who have fo 
long cheated me with “falfe expectations, difturbed me with 
fictitious terrors, and conceaied from me all that I have found 
to make the happinefs of woman. 

I am fo far from perceiving the ufefulnefs or neceffity of 
books, that if I had not dropped all pretenfions to learning, [ 
{hould have loft Mr Trip, whom | once frighted into ano- 
ther box, by retailing fome of Dryden’s remarks upon a tras 
_gedy 5 ; for Mr Trip declares, that he hates nothing like hard 

words 
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words, and Tam fure, there is not a better partner to be found} 
his very wallais a dance. : I have talked once or twice among 
ladies about principles and idecs, but they put their fans before 
their faces, and told me I was too wife for them, who for their 
part nevér pretended to read any thing but the play-bill, and 
then afked me the price of my beft hedils 

Thofe vacancies of time which are to be filled up with books, 
I have never yet obtained ; for, confider, Mr Rambler, I go to 
bed late, and therefore cannot rife early; as foon as | am up, 
I drefs for the gardens; then walk in the park ; then always - 
go to ferme fale or {how, or entertainment at the little theatre ; 
then muit be dreéfled for dinner; then muft pay my vifits ; - 
then walk-in the park; then hurry to the play; and from 
thence to the card-table. This is the general courfe of the day, 
when there happens nothing extrdordinary ; but fometimes I 
ramble into the country, and come back again to a ball; 
fometimes I'am engaged for a whole day and part of the 
night. If at any time, [ can gain an hour by not being at 
home, I have fo many things to do, fo many orders to give to 
the mi!liner, fo many alterations to make in my clothes, fo many 
vifitants names to read over, fo many invitations to accept or 
refute, f fo many cards to write, and fo many fafhions to con- 
fider, that 1 am loft in confufion, forced at laft to let in com- 
pany or itep into my chair, and leave half my affairs to the ats , 
reGtion of my maid, 

This is the round of my day; and when fhall I either ftop 
my courfe, or fo change it as to want a book? I fuppofe it 
cannot be imagined, that any of thefe diverfions will foon be at 
anend. There will always be gardens, and a park, and auctions 
‘and fhows, and playhoufes, and saindax vifits will always be 
paid, and clothes always be worn; and how can I have time 
unemployed upon my hands? 

But I am moit at a lofs to guefs for what purpofe they re re~ 
lated fuch tragic ftories of the cruelty, perfidy, and artifices of 
men, who, if they ever were fo malicious and-deftructive, have 
certainly now reformed their manners. I have not fince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does. not profefs himfelf 
devoted to my fervice, and ready to live or die, as I fhall com- 
mand him. They are fo far from intending to hurt me, that 
their only contention is, who fhall be allowed moft clofely to at- 
tend, and moft frequently to treat me; when different places of 
entertainment, or fchemes of pleafure are mentioned, I can fee 
the eye {parkle and the cheeks glow of him whofe peapolals ob- 
iain my approb: ation ; he then leads me off in triumph, adores 
my condefcenfion, and congratulates himfelf that he has lived 
to the hour of felicity. Are:thefe, Mr Rambler, creatures to 
be feared? Is it likely that any Diape4 will bedone me by thofe 
who can enjoy life only while I favour them with my prefence ? 

As 
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As little reafon can I yet find to fufpe@ them of ftratagems. 
and fraud. When I play at cards, they never take advantage 
of my miftakes, nor exa& from me a righteous obfervation of the 
game. Even Mr Shufile, a grave ge entleman, who has daughters 
older than myfelf, plays ‘with me fo negligently, that I am forme- 
times inclined to believe he lofes his money by defign, and yet 
he is fo fond of play, that he fays he will one day take‘me to 
his honfe in the country, that we may try by ourfelves who can 
conquer. I have not yet promifed him; but when the town 
grows a little empty, | fhall think acon it, for | want fome 
trinkets, like Letitia’s, to my watch. I do not doubt my luck, 
but ull ftudy fome means of < amufing my relations. 

For all thefe diftinG@ions I find myfelf indebted to that beauty 
which I was never fuffered to hear fete and of which, there- 
fore, | did not before know the full value. ‘The eal aimene 
was ey an intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like 
other peopl., and I am every day told, that nothing but blind- 
nefs can efcape the influence of my aes Their whole ac- 
count of that world which they pretend to know fo well, has 
been only one fiction entangled with another; and though the 
modes of life oblige me to continue fome appearances of refpect, 
1 cannot think th: at they, who have been fo clez any detected in 
_ ignorance or impofture, have any right to the cileem, venera~ 
Hon or obedience of, 

Sir, yours, 


BELLARIA. 


Numer. 
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Nums. 192. SATURDAY, Jan, 18, 1752. | 
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Vain the nobleft birth would prove, 
Nor worth, nor wit avail in love; 
Tis gold alone fucceeds----by gold 
’ The venal fex is bought and fald 
Accurs’d be he who firft of yore 
Diicover’d the pernicious ore! 
This fets a brother’s heart on fire, 
‘ And arms the fon againft the fire ; 
And what, alas! is worfe than all, 
To this the lover owes his fall.---. F. Lewrs. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


AM the fon of a gentleman, whofe anceftors, for many ages, 

held the firft rank in the country ; till at laft one of them, too 
defirous of popularity, fet his houfe open, kept a table covered 
with continual profufion, and diftributed his beef and ale to fuch 
as chofe rather to live upon the folly of others than their own 
labour, with fuch thoughtlefs liberality, that he left a third part 
of his eftate mortgaged. His fucceffor, a man of fpirit, feorned 
to impair his dignity by parfimonious retrenchments, or to ad- 
mit, by a fale of his lands, any participation of the rights of his 
manor ; he therefore made another mortgage to pay the intereft 
of the former, and pleafed himfelf with the reflection, that his 
fon would have the hereditary eftate without the diminution of 
an acre. 

Nearly refembling this was the praétice of my wife progeni- 
tors for many ages. Every man boafted the antiquity of his fa- 
mily, refolved to fupport the dignity of his birth, and lived in 
f{plendour and plenty at the expence of his heir, who, fometimes 
by a wealthy marriage, and fometimes by lucky legacies, dif- 


charged part of the incumbrances, and thought himJelf entitled 
to 
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to contra& new debts, and to leave to his children the fame in- 
heritance of embarraflmeat and diflrefs. 
hus the eltate perpetually decayed ; the woods were felled 
‘by one, the park ploughed by another, the fithery let to far- 
mers by a third; at lait the old hall was pulled down to'fpare> 
the colt of Esparacien, and part of the materials fold to builda 


{mall houfe with the reft. We were now openly degraded from 


our original rank, and my ‘father’s brother was allowed with 
lefs relu&tance to ferve an-apprenticeihip, though we never re- 

conciled ourfelves heartily to the found of haberdafher, but al- 
ways talked of warehoufes and « merchant, and when the wind 
happened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of com- 
merce, and to fympathize with the folicitude of my poor uncle, 
who had the true retailer’s terror of adventure, and never ex~’ 


pofed himfelf or his property to any wider water than the 
Thames. . 


In ‘time, however, by continual profit and {mall expences, he” 
grew ich, and pee to turn his thouglits towards rank. He 


hung the arms of the famil y over his parlour chimney ; point- 
ed at a chariot decorated only with acypher;. becam e of hela 
that money could not make a ge’ ales ; relented the petulanc 

of upftarts; told flories of Alderman  Pun’s grandfather A 
porter; wondered that there was no better method for regula~ 
ting precedence; wifhed for fomedrefs peculiat to men of fa- 
fhion, and when his fervant prefented a letter, always enquired 
whether i it came from his brother the efquire. 

My father was careful to fend him game by every carrier ; 
which, though the conveyance often coft more than the al: 
was well received, becaufe it gave him an oppotunity of calling 
his friends together, ‘de eferibing the beauty of his brother’s fea 

and lamenting his own folly, whom no remonitrances could 
withhold Fiden polluting his fingers with a fhop-book. 

The little prefents wach we Phat were always returned with 
ae rer cones. He was defirous of being the fecond founder 

f his family, and could not bear that we Goutal be any longer - 
Aa ee by thofe whom we confidered as climbers upon our 
ruins, and ufurpers of our fortune. He furnithed dtr houfe 
“with all the elegance of fafhionable’ex xpence, and was careful to 
conceal his euros. left the poverty of Bis family fhould be 
fufpected. 

SAE length it happened that, by Waa like our own, a 
large’ eaare: which had been purchafed from us, was again eX- 
poled to the belt bidder. My uncle, delighted ‘nits an opportu. 
nity of reinftating the family in eee ‘potieflions, came down 
with treafures, fearcely to be imagined in a place where com. 
‘merce has not made large fums familiar, and at once drove all the 
competitors away, expedited the writings, and took poflfion, 
He now confidered himfelf as fuperior to trade, difpofed of his 
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ftock, and as foon as he had fettled his economy, began to fhew 

is rural fovereignty, by breaking the hedges of his tenants in 
hunting, and feizing the guns or nets of thofe whofe fortunes ~ 
did not qualify them for fportfmen. He foon afterwards foli- 
cited the office of fheriff, from which all his neighbours were 
glad to be reprieved, but which he regarded as a ref{umption of 
anceftral claims, and a kind of reftoration to blood after the at- 
tainder of a trade. 

My uncle, whofe mind was fo filled with this change of his 
condition, that he ‘found no want of domeftic entertainment, 
declared himfelf too old to marry, and refolved to let the new-~ 
ly-purchafed eftate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 
I was therefore confidered as heir apparent, and courted with of- 
ficionfnefs and carefles, by the gentlemen who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that rank which they could not refufe, de- 
prefled me with ftudied negleét, and irritated me with ambigu- 
ous infults. 

I felt not much pleafure from the civilities for which I knew 
myfelf indebted to my uncle’s induftry, till by one of the invi- 
tations which every day now brought me, I was induced to {pend 
a week with Lucius whofe daughter Flavilla I had often feen 
and admired like others, without any thought of nearer ap. 
proaches. The inequality which had hitherto kept me at a di- 
ftance being now levelled, I was received with every evidence of 
re{fpeét; Lucius told me the fortune which he entended for his — 
favourite daughter, many odd accidents obliged us to be often 
together without company, and I foon began to find that” they 
were {preading for me the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all foftnefs and complaifance. I, who had been 
excluded by a narrow fortune from much acquaintance with the 
world, and never been honoured before with the notice of fo fine 
alady, was eafily enamoured, Lucius either perceived my paf- 
fion, or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken, that our private 
meetings fhould be lefs frequent, and my charmer confeffed by 
her eyes how much pain fhe fuffered from our reftaint. I res 


‘newed my vifit upon every pretence, but was not allowed one in- 


terview without witnefs ; at laft I declared my paffion to Lucius, 
who received me as a lover worthy of his daughter, and told 
me that nothing was wanting to his confent, but that my uncle 
fhould fettle his eftate upon me. I objefed’the indecency of 
encroaching on his life, andthe danger of provoking him by 
fuch an unfeafonable demand. Lucius feemed not to-think de- 
cency of much importance, but admitted the danger of difplea- 
fing, and concladed, that as he was now old and fickly, we might, 

without any inconvenience, wait for his death. 
With this refolution I-was better contented, as it procured 
me the company of Blavilla, in which the days pafled away 
amidit 
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amidft continual rapture ; ; but in time I began to be afhamed of 
fitting idle, in expectation of growing rich by the death of my 
benefactor, and propofed to Lucius many {chemes of raifing my 
own fortune by fuch afliftance as 1 know my uncle was willing 
to give me., Lucius, afraid left | fhould change my affeétion in 
abfence, diverted me from my defign by diffuafives to-which 
my paffion eafily liftened. At laft my uncle died, and confider- 
ing himfelf as neglected by me, from the time that Flavillatook 
poffeflion of my heart, left his eftate to my younger brother, 
who was always hovering about his bed, and, relating ftories of 
my pranks and extravagance, my contempt of the commercial 
diale&t, and my impatience to be felling ftock. 

_ My condition was foon known, and I was no longer admit ted 
by the father of Flavilla. 1 repeated the proteftations of regard, 
which had been formerly returned with fo much ardour, ina 
letter which fhe received privately, but returned by her fa- 
ther’s footman. Contempt has driven out my love, and I am 
content to have purchafed, by the lofs of fortune, an efcape from 
a harpy, whe has joined the artifices of age to the allurements of 
youth. Jam now going to purfue my former projets witha | 
legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, and, if I fucceed, {hall 
expect to hear of the repentance of Flayilla. l 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Constantius, 


Nums. 193. UPS PAYS |AN ois t 72. 


Laudis amore tumes? funt certa piacula que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello.---- Hor. 


Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain fpell 
To ttop thy tumour; you fhall ceafe to fwell 
When you have read them thrice, and ftudied well.----CREEcuH. 


Ww HATEVER. is univerfally defired, will be fought by in- 
duftry and artifice, by merit and crimes, by means good 
and bad, rational and ebinre: according to the prevalence of vir- 
tue or vice, of wifdom or folly. Some will always miftake the 
degree of their own defert, and fome will defire that others may 
miftake it. The cunning will have recourfe to ftratagem, and 
the powerful to violence, for the attainment of their withes ; 
fome will ftoop to theft, andothers venture upon plunder. 
Praife is fo pleafing to the mind of man, that it is the original 
Pp2 motive 
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motive of almoft all our aGtions. The defire of commendations 
as of every thing elfe, is varied indeed by innumerable differ- 
ences of temper, capacity, and knowledge ; fome have no higher 
with than for the applaufe ofa club ; fome expect tlie acclama- 
tiéns of a county; and fome have hoyen to fill the mouths of 
all ages and nations with their names. Every mam pants for 
the higheft eminence within his view; none, however mean, 

ever finks below the “ ope of being diftinguifhed by his fella 
beings ; and very few have by magnanimity or,piety, been fo 
raifed Meow it, as to wholly without regard to cenfure or 
opinion. : 

To be praifed, therefore, every man refolves ; but refolutions 
will not execute chemfelves. That which all ‘think too parhi- 
monioufly diftributed to their own claims, they wall not gra- 
tuitoufly fquander*upon others, and fome expedient. muft be 
tried, by which praife may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 

tiene the innumerable bidders for praife, fome are willing 
to purchafe at the higheft rate, and ofier eafe and health, tor- 
turre and life. Yet even of thefe only a fmall part have gained 
what they fo earneftlydefired ; the ftudent waftes away in meé- 
ditation, and the foldier peti ithes on the ramparts; but unlefs 
fome accidental advs untage co-operates ‘with merit, neither per- 
feverance nor adventure attract attention, and learning and bra« 
very fink inte the grave without honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expec to be gratified on 
eafier terms. It bas been long obferved, that what 1s procuted 
by fkillor labour to the firfl poffeffer, may be afterwards tranf. 
ferred for money ; and that the man of wealth masy partake all 
the acquifitions of courage without:hazard, and all the produ@s 
of indufiry witheut fatigue. It was eafily difcovered, that riches 
would obtain praife among other conveniences, and that he 
whofe pride was u nluckily afleciated with lazinets, ignorance, 
or cowardice, needed only to pay the hire ofa pane gynit, and he 
might be regaled with periodical eulogies; might determine, 
at leifure, what virtue or {cience he would Ns pleafedsto « appro- 
priate, and be lulled in the evening with foothing ferenades, or 
waked in the morning by {prigl atly gratulations. ; 

The happinefs which mortals receive from the celebration of 
beneficence which ‘never relieved, eloguence which never per- 
fuaded, or elegance which never ples afed, ought not to be en- 
vied or difturbed, when they are known hanadt ly to pay for 
their entetainment. But there, are unmerciful exa@ors of a- 
dulation, who withhold the wages of venality ; retain their en- 
comiaft from year to year by general promifes and ambiguous 
blandifhments ; and when he has run throu gh the wh 16he enatic 


pafs of flattery, difmifs him with contempt, becaute his vein of 
fiction is exhautted. 
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A continual feaft of commendation is only to be obtained by 
merit or by wealth ; many are therefore obliged to content 
themfelves with fingle morfels, and recompence the infrequen- 
cy of their enjoyment by Saas and riot, whenever fortune 
fets the banquet before them. Hunger is never delicate; they 
who are feldom gorged to the full with praife, may be fafely 
fed with grofs compliments ; for the appetite ‘muft be fatisfied 
before it 1s difgutted. 

It is eafy to find the moment at which vanity is eager for 
futtenance, and.all that impudence or fer vility can offer will be 
well received. When any one complains of the want of what 
he is known to poflefs in an uncommon degree, he ere. 
waits with impatience to be contradicted. When the trad 
pretends anxiety about the payment of his bills, or the Resta 
remarks. how frightfully fhe looks, then is the Tnehy moment 
to talk of riches or charms, of the death of lovers, or the ho- 
nour of a merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artlefs, who, inftead of 
fuborning a flatterer, are content to dupply his place, and, as. 
fome animals impregnate themfelves, {well with the praifes 
which they hear from their own tongues. “‘ Reéfe zs dicitur lau» 
dare fefe cut nemo alius contigit laudator.—lIt is right,” fays 
Evafmus, “that he whomno one elfe will commend fhould be- 
{tow commendations on himfelf.” Of all the fons of vanity, thefe 
are furely the happieit and greateft; for what is greatnefs or 
happinefs but independance on external influences; exemption 
from hope or fear, and the power of fupplying every want 
from the common ftores of nature, which can neither be ex. 
haufted nor prohibited? Such is the wife man of the ftoicks ; 
fuch is the divinity of the epicureans ; ; and fuch is the flattérer 
himfelf. Every other enjoyment malice may deftroy ; every 
other panegyric envy may withhold; but no human power 
can deprive the boafter of his own mae Infamy may 
hifs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of the great may 
follow fortune, and the votaries of truth may attend on virtue ; 
but his pleafures ftill remain the fame; he can always lifien 
with rapture to himfelf, and leave thole who dare not repofe 
upon their own atteltation, to be elated or deprefied by chance, 
and toil on in the hopelefs ‘tafe of fixing caprice, and propitia- 
ting malice. 

This art of happinefs has been long practifed by periodical 
writers, with little apparent violation of decency. When we 
think our excellencies overlooked by the world, or defire to re- 
call the attention of the public to fome particular performance, 
we fit down with great compofure and write a létter to our- 
felvés. Lhe corre{pondent, whofe-charater we aflume, always 
addreflés us with the deference due toa fuperior intelligence ; 
propofes his doubts with a proper fenfe of his own inability ; ; 

offers 
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offers an objection with trembling difidenes ; and at laft has no 
other pretenfions to our notice aH his profundity of re{pedt, 

and fincerity of admiration, his fubmiflion to our dictates, and 
' zeal for our fuccefs. To fucha reader it is impoffible to refufe 
regard, nor can it eafily be imagined with how much alacrity — 

we {natch up the pen which indignation or defpair had con- 
demned to inactivity, when we find {uch candour and judgment 
yet remaining in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of perufing, 
in which, though fome of the periods were negligently clofed, 
and fome expreflions of familiarity were ufed, which I thought 
might teach others to addrefs me with too little reverence, I 
was fo much delighted with the paflages in which mention was 
made of univerfal learning—unbounded genius—foul of Ho- 
mer, Pythagoras, and}Plato— folidity of thought--accuracy of 
diftin@ion—eleg gance of combination—vigour of fan cy—itrength 
of reafon—and regularity of compofition—that I had once de- 
termined to lay it before the public. Three times I fent it 
to the printer, and three times I fetched it back. My mo-_ 
defty was on the point of yielding, when reflecting that I was. 
about to watte panegyrics on myfelf, which might be more 
profitably referved for my patron, I] locked: it up for a better 
hour, in compliance with the farmer’s principle, who never 
eats at home what he can carry to the market. 


Nums. 194. SATURDAY, Jan. 25, 1752. 


Si damnofa fenem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus, parvoque eadem quatit arma fritillo.--Juv. 


Then my young matter {wiftly learns the vice; , 
And fhakes,in hanging fleeves, the little box and dice. 
J. Daypen, Jon. 


If gaming does an aged fire entice, t \ (age 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

7 HAT vanity which keeps every man important in his own 

eyes, inclines me to believe that neithet you nor your 
readers pets yet forgotten the name of Eumathes, who fent 
you a few months ago an account of his arrival at Concer with 
a young nobleman his pupil. I fhall therefore continue my 
narrative without pretace or recapitulation. 


My 
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My pupil, in a very fhort time, by his mother’s courtenance 
and direction, accomplifhed himfelf with all thofe qualifications 
which conititute puerile politenefs. He became in a few days 
a perfect mafter of his hat, which with a carelefs nicety he 
could put off or on, without any need to adjuft it by a fecond 
motion. This was not attained but by frequent confulta- 
tions with, his dancing-mafter ; and conftant practice before the 
glafs, for he had fome ruftic habits to overcome; but, what 
will not time and induftry perform? A fortnight more furnifh- 
ed him with all the airs and forms of familiar and refpetful 
falutation, from the clap on the fhoulder to the humble bow ; 
he practifes the ftare of ftrangenefs, and the {mile of conde 
{fcenfion, the folemnity of promife, and the gracioufnefs of 
encouragement, as 1f he had been nurfed at a levee ; and pro- 
nounces with no lefs propriety than his father, the monofyllables 
of coldnefs, and fonorous periods of refpectful profeffion. | 

He immediately loft the referve and timidity which folitude 
and ftudy are apt to imprefs upon the moft courtly genius ; was 
able to enter a crowded room with airy civility ; to meet the 
glances of a hundred eyes without perturbation ; and addrefs 
thofe whom he never faw before with eafe and confidence. In 
lefs than a month his mother declared her fatisfaction at his pro- 
ficiency by a triumphant obfervation, that the believed nothing 
would make him blufo. 

The filence with which I was contented to hear my pupil’s 
praifes, gave the Jady reafon to {ufpeét me not much delighted 
with his acquifitions ; but fhe attributed my difcontent to the 
diminution of my influence, and my fears of lofing the patron- 
age of the family ; and though fhe thinks favourably of my 
- learning and morals, {he confiders me as wholly unacquainted 

with the cuftoms of the polite part of mankind; and therefore 
not qualified to form the manners of a young nobleman, or 
communicate the knowledge of the world. This knowledge fhe 
comprifes in the rules of vifiting, the hiltory of the prefent 
hour, an early intelligence of the change of fafhions, an ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with the names and faces of perfons of 
rank, and a frequent appearance in places of refort. ; 

All this my pupil purfues with great application. He is 
twice a day in the Mall, where he fiudies the drefs of every 
man fplendid enough to attract his notice, and never comes 
home without fome obfervation upon fleeves, button-holes, 
andembroidery. At bis return from the theatre, he can give 
an account of the gallantries, glances, whifpers, fmiles, fighs, 
flirts, and blufhes of every box, fo much to his mother’s fa- 
tisfattion, that when I attempted to refume my character, by 
enquiring his opinion of the fentiments and diction of the 
tragedy, fhe at once reprefled my criticifm, by telling me that 


Jee 
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Joe hoped he did not go to lofe bis time in attending to the créea= . 
tures on the frage.. ‘ 

But his acutenefs was moft eminently eee) at the maf- 
querade, where hé difcovered his acquaintance through their 
difguifes, with fuch wonderful facility, as has afforded the fa- 
mily an inexhauftible topic of converfation. Evety new vifi- 
tor is informed how one was detected by his gait, and another 
by the {wing of his arms, a third by the tofs of his head, and 
another by his favourite phr afe ; nor can you doubt but thefe 
performances receive their juft applanfe, and a genius thus ha- 
ftening to maturity is promoted by every art of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and fuch his affiitances, that 
every trace of literature was foon obliterated. He has changed his 
language with his drefs, and inftead of endeavouring at purity or 
" propriety, has no othercarethan te catch’the reigning { phrafe and 
current exclamation, till by copying whatever is peculi ar in the 
talk of all thofe score birth or fortune entitle them to imitation, 
he has collected every faionable barbarifm of the prefent win- 
ter, and {peaks a diale& not to be underftood among thofe who 
form their ftyle by poring upon authors. 

To this copioufnefs of ideas, and felicity of danguage he has © 
joined fuch eagernefs to lead the converfation, thes Ree is cele- 
brated among the ladies as the prettieft gentleman that the age 
cam boaft of, except that fome who love to talk themfelves think 
him too forward, and others lament that, with fo much wit and 
knowledge, he is net taller. 

His mother liftens to his obfervations with her eyes {parkling 
and her Seen and can fearcely contain, in the moft 
numerous affemblies, the expectations which fhe as formed for 
his'future eminence. Women, by whatever fate, always judge 
-abfurdly of the intellects of boys. The vivacity and contin 
dence which attracét female admiration, are feldom produced 
in the early part of life, but by ignorance at leaft, if not by 
ftupidity ; for they proceed not from confidence of right, but 
fearleffnefs of wrong. .Whoever has a clear apprehenfion, muft 
have quick fenfibility, and where he has no fufficient reafon to 

ruft his own judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution, 
. becaufe he perpetually dreads the difgrace of error. The pain. 
of mifcarriage is naturally proportionate to the defire of excel- 
lence ; and, therefore, till men are hardened by long familiarity 
with reproach, or have attained, by frequent ftruggles, the 
art of fupprefling their emotions, diffidence is found the infe- 
parable aflociate of underf{tanding, 

But fo little diftruft has my pupil of his own abilities, that 
he has for fome time profefled himfelf a wit, and tortures his 
imagination on all occafions for burlefque and ‘ocularity. How 
he fupports a character which, perhaps, no man ever affumed 

without 
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without repentance, may be ealily conje@ured. Wit, you 
know, is the unexpeéted copulation of ideas, the difcovery of 
fome occult relation between images in appearance remote from 
each other; an effufion of wit, therefore, prefuppofes an aca 
cumulation of knowledge; a memory ftored with notions 
which the imagination may cull out to compofe new A oe 
blages. Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, fhe 
can neyer form any combinations from few ideas, as man 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident may 
indeed fometimes produce a lucky parallel or a ftriking con- 
traft; but thefe gifts of chance are not frequent, and he that 
has nothing of his own, and yet condemns himfelf to need- 
lefs expences, muft live upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto obtained, and 
the refpe&t which his rank fecures, have hitherto fupplied the 
‘want of intellectual qualifications ; and he imagines that all 
admire who applaud, and that all who laugh are pleafed. He 
therefore returns every day to the charge with increafe of cou- 
rage, though not of ftrength, and pradtifes all the tricks by 
which wit is counterfeited. He lays trains for a quibble; he 
contrives blunders for his footman ; he adapts old ftories to pre- 
fent characters; he miltakes the queftion, that he may return 
a {mart anfwer; he anticipates the argument, that he may 
plaufibly objet; when he has nothing to reply, he repeats the 
laft words of his antagonift, then fays—“ Your humble fervant, ? 
and concludes with a laugh of triumph. : 

Thefe miftakes I have honeftly attempted to correct; but 
what can be expected from reafon, unfupported by fathion, 
fplendour, or authority ; He hears me, indeed, or appears to 
hear me, but is foon refcued from the letture by more pleafing 
avocations ; and fhows, diverfions, and carefles, drive my pre- 
cepts from his. remembrance. 

He at laft imagines himfelf qualified to enter the world, and 
has met with adventures in his firft fally, which I fhall by your 
paper communicate to the public. 

: Tam, &c. 
‘EUMATHES. 


Vot. II. Qq Nome. 
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Numa. 195. TUESDAY, Jan. 28, 1752. 


; ----Nefcit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer, ; 
Venarique timet ; ludere dotior 
Seu greco fubeas trocho, 
Seu matis vetita legibus alea.------ Hor. 


! 


‘ Nor knows our youth, of nobleft race, 
To mount the manae’d freed, or urge the chace; 
More fkill’d in the mean arts of vice, { 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice.-.--FRANCIS. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

g Ey AVOURS of every kind are doubled when they are fpeedily — 
4A. conferred. This is particularly true of the gratification of 
curiofity ; he that long delaysa ftory, and fuffers his auditor to 

torment himfelf with expectation,’ will feldom be able to recom- 

penfe the uneafinefs, or equal the hope which he fuffers to be 

raifed. : 

For this reafon, I have already fent you the continuation of 
_ my pupil’s hiftory, which though it contains no events very 
uncommon, may be of ufe to young men who are in too much 
hafte to truft their own prudence, and quit the wing of pro-~- 
tection before they are able to thift for themfelves. 

When he firft fettled in London, he was fo much bewildered 
in the enormous extent of the town, fo confounded by incef- 
fant noife, and crowds, and hurry, and fo terrified by rural 
narratives of the arts of fharpers, the rudenefs of the populace, 
malignity of potters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was 
afraid to go beyond the door without an attendant, and ima- 
gined his life in danger, if he was obliged to pafs the ftreets at 
night in any vehicle but his mothe. ’s chair. 

He was therefore contented, for atime, that 1 fhould accom- 
pans him in all his excurfions, But his fear abated as he grew 
more familiar with its objects ; and the contempt to which his 
rufticity expofed him from fuch of his companions as had ac- 
cidentally known the town longer, obliged him to diflemble his 
remaining terrors. ; 

His defire of liberty made him now willing to fpare me the 
trouble of obferving his motions ; but knowing how much his 
jonorance expofed him to mifchief, ] thought it cruel to aban- 
don him to the fortune of the town. We went together every 
day to a coffee-houfe, where he met wits, heirs, and fops, 


airy, 
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Airy; ignorant and thoughtlefs as himfelf, with whom he had 
ecome acquainted at card-tables, and whom he confidered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired. What were their 
topics of converfation 1 could never difcover ; for fo much 
was their viyacity deprefled by myintrufive ferioufnefs that they 
feldom proceeded beyond the exchange of nods and fhrugs, 
an arch grin, or a broken hint; except when they could re- 
tire, while I was looking on the papers. to a corner of the room 
where they feemed to difburden their imaginations, and com- 
monly vented the fuperfluity of their fprightlinefs in a peal of 
laughter. When they had tittered themfelves into necligence, 
i could fometimes overhear afew fyllables, fuch as—“ Solemn 
rvafcal—-academical airs—fmoke the tutor—company for gen- 
tlemen! and other broken phrafes, by which I did not fuffer 
my quiet to be difturbed, for they never procceded to avowed 
indignities, but contented themfelves to murmur in fecret, and, 
heoeve! [turned my eye upon them, fkrunk into Rilliels. 

He was, however, defirous of withdrawing from the fub- 
jection which he could not venture to break, and made a fecret 
appointment to aflift his companions in the perfecution of 
a play. His footman privately procured him a catcal, 
on which he prattifed in a back-garret for two hours in the 
afternoon. At the proper time a chair was called ; he pretend- 
ed an engagement at Lady Flutter’s, and hanenee to the place 
where his critical aflociates had aflembled. They hurried away 
to the theatre, full of malignity and denunciations again a man 
whofe name they had never heard, and a performance which 
they could not underftand ; for they were refolved to judge for 
themfelves, and would not fuffer the town to be impofed upon 
by fcribblers. In the pit, they exerted themfelves with great 
fpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of obfcene fongs, 
-talked loudly at intervals of Shakefpeare and Johnton, played on 
their catcals a thort prelude of terror, clamoured vehemently for 
the prologue, and clapped with great dexterity at the firit en- 
trance of the players. 

Two fcenes they heard without attempting interruption ; but 
bet img no longer able to rettrain their im patience, they then 
began to exert themfelves in grodns and hiffes, and plied their 
catcals with incefiant diligence ; ; fo that they were foon confi- 
dered by the audience as difturbers of the houfe, and fome who 
{at near them, either provoked at the obitruétion of their en- 
tertainment, or deftrous to preferve the author from the mor- 
tification of feeing his hopes deltroyed by children, fnatchéd 
away their inftruments of criticifm, and by the feafonable vi- 
bration of a ftick, fubdued them in{tantaneoufiy to decency and 
filence. 

To exhilarate themfelves after this vexatious defeat, they 
potted to 2 tavern, where they recovered their, alberity, and after 
two hours of obftreperous jollity, burft out big with enterprize, 
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and panting for fome occafions to fignalize their prowels. They 
proceeded vigoroufly through two ftreets, and with very little 
oppofition difperfed a rabble of drunkards lefs daring than them- 
felves, then rolled two watchmen in the kennel, and broke the 
windows of a tavern in which the fugitives Coole fhelter.. At 
laft it was determined to march up to a row of chairs, and de- 
molith them for ftanding on the pavement; the chairmen for- 
med a line of battle, and blows were exchanged for a time with 
equal conrage on both fides. At laft the aflailants were over- 
powered, and the chairmen, when they knew their captives, 
brought trem home by force. 

ais young gentleman, next morning, hung his head, and 
was fo much athamed of his outrages and defeat, that perhaps 
he might have been checked in his firft follies, hed not his mo- 
ther partly in pity of his dejeGtion; and partly in approbation of 

his {pirit, relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da- 
mages privately, and difcouraging all animadverfion and reproof, 

This indulgence could not wholly preferve him from the re= 
membrance of his difgrace, nor at once reftore his confidence 
and elation. He was for three days filent, modeft, and com- 
pliant, and thought himfelf neither too wife for inittuduon, 
nor too manly for reftraint, But his levity overcame this fa- 
lutary forrow ; he-began to talk with his former taptures of 
mafquerades, taverns, and frolics; bluftered when his wig.was 
not combed with exa¢tnefs; and threatened deftruGion to a~ 
tailor who had miftaken his direétions about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rifing again above controul, and that 
this-inflation of fpirits would burf{t out into fome mifchieyous 
abfurdity. I therefore watched him with great attention ; but 
one evening, having attended his mother at a vifit, he with- 
drew kimfelf, unfutpected, while the company was engaged at 
cards.’ His vivacity and officioufnefs were foon miffed; and his 
return impatiently expected ; fupper was delayed, Sad conver- 
fation fufpended ; every coach that rattled through the ftreet 
was expected to bring him, and every fervant that entered the 
room was examined concerning his departure. At laft the lady 
returned home, and was with great difficulty preferved from fits 
by {pirits and cordials. The family was difpatched a thoufand 
ways without fuccefs, and the houfe was filled with diftradtion, 
ti il, as we were deliberating what further meafures to take, he 
returned from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn, and his 
head broken ; without his fword, fnuff-box, fleeve-Huttons, and 
watch. ; 

Of this lofs or robbery he gave little account; but inftead 
of finking into his former fhame, endeavoured to hispeet him- 
felf by furlinefs and afperity. ‘‘ He was net the firft that had 
played away a few trifles, and of what ufe were birth and for- 
tune if they would not admit fome fallies and expenfes?” His 
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mathma was fo much provoked by the coft of this prank, that | 
fhe would neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his father, after 
fome threats of ruitication which his fondnefs would not fuffer 
him to execute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profufion. This method 
would have fucceeded in a place where there are no panders 
to folly and extravagance, but was now likely to have produ- 
ced pernicious confequences; for we have difcovered a treaty 
with a broker, whofe daughter he feems difpofed to marry, on 
condition that he fhall be fupplied with pxefent money, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of his father. 

There was now no time to be loft. A domeftic confultation 
was immediately held, and he was doomed to pafs two years in 
the country; but his mother, touched with his tears, declared, 
that the thought him too much of a man to be any longer con~ 
fined to his book, and he therefore begins his travels to-morrow 
under a French governor. 
Tam, &c. 
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Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda fecum 
Multa recedentes adimunt.---Hor. 
/ 


The bleffings flowing in with life’s full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreafing glide.---FRANcts, é 


> AXTER, in the narrative of his own life, has enumarated 

 } feveral opinions, which though he thought them evident 
and inconteftable at his firft entrance into the world, time and 
experience difpofed him to change. 

Whoever reviews the fate of his own mind from the dawn 
of manhood to its decline, and confiders what he purfued or 
dreaded, flighted or efteemed at different periods of his age, 
will have no reafon to imagine fuch Nchab ges of fentiment pe- 
culiar to any {tation or charaéter, very man however care- 
lefs and inattentive, has conviction Fane ee upon him ; the lec- 
tures of time obtrude themfelyes upon the moft hnereiag or 
diffipated auditor ; and by comparing our paft with our prefent 
thoughts, we perceive that we have ohieese our minds, though 
perhaps we cannot difcover when the alteration happened, or 
by what caufes it was produced. 


This 
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This revolution of fentiments occations 2 perpetual contett 
between the old and young. They who imagine themfelve® 


entitled to veneration by the preogative of longer life, are in-_ 


clined to treat the notions of thofe whofe fourise they fuperin- 
tend with fupercilioufnefs and contempt, for want of confidering 
that the future and the pait have different appearances ; that 
the difproportion will always be great between expectation and 
enjoyment, between new pollefiion and fatiety ; that the truth 
of many maxims of age, gives too little pleafure to be aliow- 
ed till it is felt ; ae that the miferies of life would be en- 
creafed beyond all human power of endurance, if we were to 
enter the world with the fame opinion as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thofe ideas that pleafe us. _ Hope will 
predominate in every mind, till it has been fupprefied by fre- 
quent difzppointments. The youth has not yet difcovered how 
many evils are continually hovering about us, and when he is 
fet free from the fhackles of difcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he fees an elyfian region open’before him, 


fo variegated with beauty, and fo ftored with pleafure, that ee 


care is rather to accumulate good, than to fhun evil; he ftands 
diftracted by different. forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 

than which path to follow of thofe which all lead ogee to the 
bowers of happinefs. i 

He who has feen only the fuperficies of life believes every 
thing tojbe what it appears, and rarely f{ufpeéts that external 
fglendour conceals any latent forrow or vexation, He never ima- 
gines that tiere may be greatnefs without fafety, affluence 
without content, jollity without friend{hip, and folitude without 
peace. He fancies himfelf permitted to cull the bleffings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconveniences to the idle and 
the ignorant. He is inclined to believe no man miferable but 
by his own fault, and feldom looks with much pity upon fail- 
ings or mifcarriages, because he thinks them willingly admitted, 
or negligently imcurret. 

It is impoffible, without pity and contempt, to Bear a youth 
of generous fentiments, and warm imagination, declaring in the 
moment of opennefs and confidence his defigns and expecta- 
tions ; becaufe long life is poftible, he confiders it as certain, 
and therefore promifes himfelf all the changes of happinefs, 
and provides peri: for every defire. . He is, for a time, 
to give himfelf wholly to frolic and diverfion, to range the 
world in fearch of pleafure, to delight every eye, to gain 
every heart, and to be ce ste b rate equally for his pleafing levi- 
ties and folid attaiuments, his deep reflections, and his {park- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler enjoy- 


ments, and finds all the fcattered excellencies of the female’ 


world matted in a woman, who prefers his addrefles to wealth, 
and titles. He is eheeraarnd to engage in bufinefs to diffipate 
difficulty, 
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difficulty, and ovetpower oppofition ; to climb by the mereforce 
of merit to fame and greatneis ; and reward all thofe who coun- 
tenanced his rife, or paid due regard to his early excellence. At 
laft he will retire in peace and honour ; contract his views to do- 
meftic pleafures; form the manners of children like himfelf; 

obferve how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 

‘and how his fons catch ardour from their father’s hiftery; he 
will give laws tothe neighbourhood ; diftate axioms to pofterity ; 
and leave the world an example ne widom and of happinefs. 

With hopes like thefe, he fallies jocund into life; to little 
purpofe is ie told, that the condition of humanity admits ne 
pure and unmingled happinefs.; that the exuberent gaiety of 
youth ends in poverty or difeafe; that uncommon qualifications 
and contrarities of excellence, produce envy equally with ‘ap- 
plaufe ; that whatever admiration and fondnefs may promife 
him, he muft marry a wife like the wives of others, ‘with fome 
virtues and fome faults, and be as often difgufted by her vices, 
as delighted by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the cir- 
cle of action, he muft expect to encounter men as artful, as dar- 
ing, as refolute as himfelf; that of his children, fome may be» 
deformed, and others vicious; fome may difgrace him by their 
follies, fome offend him by their infolence, and fome exhauft 
him by their profufion. He hears all this with obftinate incre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is influenced, 
that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with predictions of mi ifery. 

Among other pleating errors of young minds, is the opinion 
of their own importance. He that has not yet remarked how 
little attention his contemporaries can {pare from their own af- 
fairs, conceives all eyes turned upon himfelf, and imagines 
every one that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 
an admirer or a fpy. He therefore confiders his fame as in- 
volved in the event of every action. Many of the virtues and 
vices of youth proceed from this quick fenfe of reputation. 
This it is that gives firmnefs and conftancy, fidelity and difinter- 
eftednefs ; and.it is this that kindles refentment for flight inju- 
ries, and diétates all the principles of fanguinary honour. 

But as time brings him forward into the werld, he foon dif- 
‘covers that he only thares fame or reproach with innumera- 
ble partners; that he has left ammarked in the obfcurity of 
the crowd ; and that what he does, whither good or bad, foon 
gives way to new abjects of regard. He then ea fly fers 
himfelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and confiders 
praife or cenfure as a tranfient breath, which, while he hears 
it, is. palling away, without any lafting puighies or advan- 
tage. 

In youth, it is comsnon to meafure right and wrong by the 
opinion of the world, and i age to act without any meafure 
but intereft, and to lofe fhame without fubflituting virtue. 

Such 
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‘Such is the condition of life, that fomething is always want- 
ing to happinefs. In youth we have warm hopes which are foon 
blafted by rafhnefs and negligenee, and great defigns which are 
defeated by inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and pru- 
dence without {pirit to exert, or motives to prompt them; we 
are able to plan fchemes, and regulate meafures; but have not 
time remaining to bring them to “completion. 
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Gujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ?----Marrt. 


Say to what Vulture’s fhare this carcafe falls ?----F. Lewis. 


, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

STR, 

BELONG toan order of mankind, confiderable at leaft for their 

number, to which your notice Wis never been formerly ex- 
tended, though equally entitled to regard with thofe triflers 
who have hitherto fupplied you with topics of amufement or in- 
ftru€tion. I am, Mr Rambler, a legacy-hunter ; and as every 
man is willing to think well of the tribe in which his name is 
regiftered, you will forgive my vanity if I remind you that the 
legacy-hunter, however degraded by an ill-compounded appella- 
tion in our barbarous language, was known, as I am told, in 
ancient Rome, by the fonorous titles of Captator and Here- 
dipeta. 
~ My father. was an attorney in the country, who married his 
matfter’s daughter in hopes of a fortune which he did not obtain, 
having been, as he afterwards difcovered, chofen by her only 
becaufe fhe had no better offer, and was ait of fervice. [ 
was the firft offspring of a marriage thus reciproally fraudu- 
lent, and therefore could not be expeéted to inherit much dig- 
nity or generolity andif I had them not from nature, was not 
likely ever to attain them; for in the years which I {pent at 
home, I never heard any foalia for action or forbearance, but 
that we fhould gain money or lofe it ; nor was taught any other 
ftyle of commendation, than that Mr Sneaker is a warm man, 
Mr Gripe bas done bis bufinefs, and needs care for nobody. 

My parents though otherwife nots great philofophers, knew 
the force of early education ; ; and took care that the blank of 


my 
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my RacePnitg fhould be filled with imprefMions of the value 
of money. My ‘mother ufed, upon all occafions, to'inculeate 
fome falutory axioms, fuch as eiphi incite me to £cep what I’had, 
and get what I could ; the informed me that we were in a world; 
where all muft catch that catch can ; and as I grew up, ftored my 
memory with deeper obfervations ; reftrained me from the 
ufual puerile expences, by remarking that many a little made a 
mickle ; and, when i envied the finery of any of my nefghbours, 
told me, that Brag was a good dog, but Holdfa/t was a better. 

I was fon fagacious enough to difcover that I was not born to 
great wealth ; ‘and, having heard no other name for happinefs, 
was ats iuclined to repine at my condition. But my mo- 
ther always relieved me, by faying, that there was money 
enough in the family, that 2 was good to be af kin to means ; that 
I had nothing todo but to pleafe my friends, and 1 might come 
to hold up my head with the beft {quire in the country. 

Thefe fplendid expetations arofe from our alliance to three 
perfons of confiderable fortune. My mother’s aunt had attend- 
ed on a lady, who, when the died, rewarded her officioufitefs 
and fidelity witha latge legacy. My father had'two relations, 
of whom one had broken his indentures and run to fea, front 
whence, after an abfence of thirty years, he returned oath ten 
thoufand pounds; and the other had lured an heirefs out of a 
window, who dying of her firft child, had left him her eftate, 
on which he lived without any other care than to collet his 
rents, and Mgt sis from poachers that game which he could 
not kill himfelf. 

Thefe hoarders of money were vifited and courted by all who 
had any pretence to approach them, and received prefents and 
compliments from coufins who would {carcely tell the degree of 
their relation. But we had peculiar advantages which encou- 
raged us to hope, that we fhould by degrees fupplant our coms 
petitors. My father, by his profeflion, made himfelf neceflary 
in their affairs; for the failor and the chambermaid, he inquired 
out mortgages and fecurities, and wrote bonds and contraéts ; 
and had endeared himfelf to the old woman, who once rathly 
lent an hundred pounds without confulting bim, by informing 
her, that her debtor was on the point of bankruptcy, and pofting 
fo expeditioufly with an execution, that all the other creditors 
were defrauded. 

To the fquire he was a kind of fteward, and had diftinguithed 
himfelf in his office ie his addrefs in raifing the rents, his inflex« 
ibility ia diftreffing the tardy tenants, and his ae in letting 
the parifh free from burdenfome tabebiants! by fhifting them 
off to fome other fettlement. 

Bufinefs made frequent attendance neceflary ; truft foon pro- 
duced intimacy ; and fuccefs gave a claim to kindnets; fo that 
we had opportunity to pradtile all the arts of flattery and endear- 
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ment. M y mother, who could not fupport the thought. of Io- 
fing any ‘thing, determined, that all their fortunes fhould center 


in me; and, in the profecution of her fchemes, took care to 


inform me, ‘that nothing coft lefs than good words, and that it is 
comfortable to leap into an eftate which another has got. 

She traiited me by thefe precepts to the utmoft ductility of 
obedience, and the clofeft attention to profit. At an age when 
otler boys are {porting in the fields, or murmuning in the {chool, 
T was costriving fome new mieten of paying my court; inqui- 
ring the age of. my i future benefactors ; or confidering how I 
fhould employ their legacies. 

If our eggerne {fs of money conld have been fatisfied wah ae 
poflefiions of any one of my relations, they might perhaps have 
ies obtained; but as it was impofiible to be always prefent 

ith all three, our competitors were bufy to efface any trace of 
aifeétion whieh we might have left behind ; and fince there was 
not, on ahy part, fuch fuperiority of merit as could enforce a 
content and unfhaken preference, whoever was the laft that 
flattered or obliged, had, for a time, the afcendant. 

My relations maintained a reg wae exchange of courtefy, took 
care to mifs no occafion of condblcnts or congratulation, and 
fent prefents at ftated times, but had in their hearts not much 
efteem for one another. Die, feaman looked with contempt upon 
the fquire as a milkfop and aandman, who had lived without 
knowing the points of the compafs, or feeing any part of the 
world beyond: the county-town; and whenever they met, 
would talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and tropics, 
would {carcely tell him the hour without fome mention of the 


horizon and meridian, nor thew him the news without detecting - 


his ignorance of the fituation of other countries. 
The {quire confidered the failor-as a rude uncultivated fa- 
vage, with little more of human thar his form, and diverted 
‘ himfelf with his ignorance of all common abjeéts and affairs ; 
when he could perfuade him to go into the field, he always ex-' 
pofed him to the fportfmen, by fending him te look for gaine 
in improper places. and.once prevailed upon him to be prefent 


at the races, only that he might fhow the gentlemen how a fai. 


Jor fat upon a horfe. 
. The old gentlewoman thought herfelf wifer than both, for 
fhe, lived with no fervant but a maid, and faved her moriey. 
The others were indeed Jufficiently fr uga al ; but the {quire could 
not live without dogs and horfes, and the seis never. fuffered 
the day to pats but over a bow] Be punch, to which, as he was 
not critical in the choice of. his company, every man was wel- 
come that could roar out a catch, or tell a flory. 
All thefe, however, 1 was to pleale 5 ; an arduous tafk; but 
what will not youth and avarice undertake? I had an unrefift- 
ing fupplenefs a temper, and an unfutiable wilh for riches; I 
‘ was 


s 
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was perpetually initigated by the ambition of my parents, and 

affifted occafionally by their inftractions. What thefe advan- 

tages enabled me to perform, thal be told in the next letter of, 
~ Yours, &c. 

CAPTATOR. 


} 
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he \ : 
Nil foihi das vivus, dicis poft fata daturum, 
; Si non infanis, {crs, maro, quid cupium.----MaARt. 


You’ve told me, Maro, whilft you live, 

You'd not afingle penny give, 

But that whene’er you chance to die, 

You'd leave a hand{ome legacy: 

You muft be mad beyond redrefs, r 
Uf my next with you cannot gue(s.----F. Lewis. 


TO.THE RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
; 7.OU, who mutt have obferved the chars which almoft 
& every man, however unadtive or infignificant, difcovers of 
_ reprefenting his life as diftinguifhed by extraordinary events, 
will not wonder that Captator thinks his narrative important 
enough to be continued, Nothing is more common than for 
thofe to teaze their companions with their hiftory, who have 
neither done nor fuffered any thing that can excite curiofity, or 
afford inftruGtion. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firft eflays of fpeech, and 
had very early ‘loft every other paffion in the defire of money, 
I began my purfuit with omens of fuccefs; for I divided my 

officioufnels fo judicionfly among my relations, that I was 
equally the favourite of all. When any of them entered the 
door, | went to welcome him_ with raptures ; when he went 
away, I hung down my head, aud fometimes entreated to go 
with him with fo much importu: nity, that I very narrowly ef-. 
caped a confent which I dreaded in my heart. When at'an an- 
nual entertainment they were all together, I had a harder tafk ; 
but plied them fo impartially with carefles, that none could 
charge me with negle& ; and when they were wearied with my 
fondnefs and civilities, I was always cifmiffed with money to 
buy play things. 

Life carinot be kept at a ftand ; ; the years of innocence aitd 

Ha were foon at an end, and other qualifications were ne- 
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ceflary to recommend me to continuance of kindnefs. It luckly 
happened that none of my friends had high notions of book- 
learning. © The failor hated to fee tall boys fhut up in a fchool, 
when they might more pr operly be feeing the world, and making 
their fortunes ; and was of opinion, that when the oe rules of | 
arithmetic were known, all that was neceflary to make a man _ 
complete might be learned on {fhip-board. The fquire only. 
infifted, that fo much fcholarfhip was indifpenfably necefiary, ag 
might confer ability to draw a leafe and read the court- hands; 
and the old chambermaid declared loudly her contempt of 
books, and her opinion that they only took the head off the 
main chance. 

To unite, as well as we couldall their fyftems, I’ was bred 
at home. Each was taught to believe, that 1 followed his di- 
rections, and | gained likewife, as my mother obferved, this 
advanitage: that I was always in the way; for fhe’ had knowin 
many favourite children fent to {chools or academies, and for- 

otten. . 

As I grew fitter to be trufled to my own diferetion, I was of. 
ten difpatched upon various pretences to vifit my telations, with 
direétions from my parents how to ifgratiate mytelf, and dedtin 
away competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, confidered by the failor as a pro- 
mifing genius, becaufe I liked punch better than wine; and I 
took care to improve this prepofleflion by continual enquiries 
about the art of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
ferent climates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of fhip~ 
wreck. Jadmired the courage of the feamen, and gained his’ 
heart by importuning him for a recital of his adventures, and a 
fight of his foreign curiofities. I liftened with an appearance of 
clofe attention to ftories which I could already repeat, and at 
the clofe never failed to exprefs my refolution to vifit diftant 
countries, and my contempt of the cowards and drones that 
{pend all their lives in their native paiifh ; though I had in re. 
ality nodefire of any thing but money, nor ever felt the flimu- 
lations of curiofity or ardour of adventure, but would content. 
edly have | pafled the years of Neftorin receiving rents, and lend- 
ing upon mortgages, 

"The {quire 1 was able to pleafe with lefs hypocrify, fort 
really thought it pleafant enough to kill the game and eat it. 
Some arts of falfehood, however, the hunger of gold perfuaded 
me to practife, by which; though no other mifchief was produ- 
ced, the purity of my chenghis was vitiated, and the reverence 
for tpteh gradually deftroyed. I fometimes purchafed fifh, and 
pretended to have caught them; I hired the countrymen to thew 
me partridges, and then gave my uncle intélligence of their haunt ; 
I learned the feats of hares at night, and difcovered them in the 
woorning with afagacity that raifed the wonder and envy of old 

fport{men, 
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fportfmen. One only obftruction to the advancement of my - 
reputation I could never fully furmount; I was naturally acow- 
ard, and was therefore always left thamefully behind, when 
there was a necellity to leap a hedge, to {wim a river, or force 

/ the horfes to theirutmott {peed ; but as thele exigencies did not 
frequently happen, I maintained my honour with fufficient fuc- 
cefs, and was never left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not fo certainly nor. fo eafily 
pleafed, for fhe had no predominant paflion but avarice, and 
was therefore cold and inacceflable. She had no conception of 
any virtue ina young man but that of faving his money. When 
fhe heard of my exploits/in the field, fhe would thake her head, 
inquire bow much I fhould be the Cree for all my perform. 
ances, and lament that fuch fums fhould be fpent upon dogs and 
Roce: lf the failor told her of my inclination to travels fhe 
was fure there was no place like England, and could not ima-~ 
gine why any man that can live in his own country fhould leave 
ie This fullen and frigid being I found means however to pro- ' 
‘pitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, and perpetual 
care to avoid expence. 

From the failor was our firft and moft confiderable expeéta- 
tion ; for he was richer than the chambermaid, and older than 
the fquire. He was fo awkward and bafhful among women, 
that we concluded him fecure from matrimony ; ; and ie noify 
fondnefs with which he ufed to welcome me to his houfe, made 
vs imagine that he would look out for no other heir, sat that 
we had nothing to do but wait patieutly for his death. But j in the 
midft of our triumph, my uncle faluted us one morning with! 
acry of tranfport, and clapping his hand hard on my. fhoulder, 
told me I was a happy awe to have a friend like him ia the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of his 
old acquaintances, J turned pale and trembled; my father 
told him, that he believed that my con{titution was not fitted to 
the fea; and my mother burfting into tears, cried out, that her 
heart would break if fhe loft me. All this had no effect; the 
{ailor was whally unfufceptive of the fofter paflions, and, with- 
gut regard to tears or arguments, perfiited in his refolution to 

{make me aman. ~ 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and preparations 
were accordingly made. . I took leave of my friends with great 
alacrity, proclaimed the beneficence of my uncle with the higheft 
ftrains of gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my thirft of knowledge. Buta 
week before the day appointed for my departure, I fell fick by 

may mother’s direétion, and refufed all food but what the pri- 
vately brought me; whenever my uncle vifited me I was lethar- 
gic or delirious, but took care in my raving fits to talk incef- 
fantly of travel and merchandize. The room was kept dark ; 
the 
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the table was filled with vials and gallipots; my mother was 
with difficulty perfuaded not to endanger her life withnoer was 
attendance; my father lamented the lofs of the profits Qurmal 
voyzge ; and fuch fuperfivity of artifices was employed, as per- 
haps yoight have difcovered the cheat to a man’of penetration. 
But the failor, unacquainted with fubtleties and ftratagems, was | 
eafily deluded ; ; and as the fhip could not flay for my recovery, 
fold the cargo, and left me to re-eftablith my health at leifure, 

i was fent to regain my fiecth in a purer air, left it fhould ap- 
pear uever to have been wafted, and in two months returned to. 
deplore my difappointment, My uncle pitied my dejeétion, 
and bid me prepare myfelf againit the next year, for no land- 
lubber fhould touch his money. ; 

A-reprieve however was obtained, ‘ond perhaps fome new 
ftratagem might have fucceeded another {pring ; but my uncle 
unhappily made-amorous advances to my mother’s maid, who, 
to promote fo advantageous a match, dilcovered the fecret, with 
which only fhe had been intrufted. He ftormed, and raved, 
and declaring that he would have heirs of his own, and not give 
his fubftance to cheats and cowards, married the girl i In two 
days, and has now four children. 

‘Cow ardice is always fcorned, and deceit eniversally deeeficcs 
I fourid my friends,if not wholly alienated, at laft cooled in 
their affection ; the {quite, though he did not wholly difcard me, 
was lefs fond, and often inquired when I would go to fea. 
I was obliged to bear his infults, and endeavoured: to rekindle 
his kindnefs by afliduity and refpe&t; but all my care, was 
vain; he died. without a will, and the eftate devolved to the 
legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me to fpend in 
flattery and.attendance thofe years in which I might have been 
qu.lified to place myfelf above hope or fear. I am arrived at 
manhood without any ufeful art or generous fentiment ; and, if 
the old woman fhould likewife at laft deceive ime; anrin danger 
at once of beggary and ignorance. 


I am, &e. 
Caprator. 


} 
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Decolor, obfcurus, vilis, non ille repexam: 
Ceforiem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 
Colla, nec infigni (plendet per cingula morfu ; 
Sed nova finigri videas miracula faxi, 
Tune fuperat pulchros cultus, et quicquid eots 
Indus littoribus rubra fcrutatur in alga.---.GLAUDIANUS. 


Obfcure, unpris’d, and dark, the magnet lies, / 
Nor Jures the fearth of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor fparkles in the hair, 

Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 

But fearch the wonders of the dufky ftone, 

And own all glories of the mine outdone, 

Each grace of form, each ornament of ftate, 

That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


y TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, i 

”¥ HOUGH you-have feldom digrefled from moral fubjects, 
; I fuppofe you are not fo rigorous or cynical as to deny 
the value or ufefulnefs of natural philofophy ; or to have lived 
in this age of inquiry and experiment, without any attention 
to the wonders every day produced by the pokers of magnetif{m 
and the wheels of eletricity. At leaft, 1 may be allowed to 
hope that, fince nothing is more contrary to moral excellence 
than envy, you will not refufe to promote the happinefs 
of others, merely becaufe you cannot partake of their enjoy- 
ments. 

Inn ¢onfidence, therefore, that your ignorance has not made 
you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you the honour of intro- 
ducing to the notice of the public an adept, who having long 
laboured-for the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too 
many of his predeceflors, to conceal his fecrets in the grave, 

Many have fignalized themfelves by melting their eftates 
in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, and therefore had 
only my mind and body to devote to knowledge, and the 
gratitude of pofterity will atteft, that neither mind nor 
body have been fpared. I have fat whole weeks with- 
out fleep by the fide of an athanor, to watch- the moment 
of projection ; I have made the firft experiment 1n nineteen 
diving engines of new conftruétion ; I have fallen eleven times 
fpeechiefs under the fhock of eleétricity; I have twice diflocated 
my limbs, and once fractured my full, in effaying to fly ; and 
four times endangered my life by fubmutting to the transfufion 
of blood. 

; ; In 
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In he firft period of my ftudies, I exerted the powers of ~ 
my body more than thofe of my fain and was not without 
hopes that fame might be purchafed by afew broken bones 
without the toil of thinking; but having been fhattered by 
fome violent experiments, and con{trained to confine myfelf to 
my books, I paffed fix and thirity years in fearching the trea- 
fures of ancient wifdom, but am at laft amply recompenced for 
all my perfeverence. 

The curiofity of the prefent race of philofophers having been. 
long exercifed upon electricity, has been lately transformed to 
magnetifn:; the qualities of the leadftone have been inveftiga- - 
ted, if not with much advantage, yet with great applaufe; and 
as the higheit praife of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man 
will think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or reve- 
renced above their deferts. 

I have for fome time employed myfelf in the fame practice, 
but with deeper knowledge and more extenfive views. While 
my contemporaries were touching needles and raifing weights, 
or bufying themfelves with inclination and variation, I have 
been examining thofe qualities of magnetilm which may be 
applied to the accommodation and happinefs of common life, 
T have left to inferior underftandings the care of conducting’ 
the failor through the hazards of the ocean, and referved to 
myfelf the more difficult and illuftrious province of preferving: 
the connubial compact from violation, and fetting mankind free 
for ever from the danger of fuppofitious children, and the tor- 
ments of fruitlefs vigilance and anxious fufpicion. 

To defraud any man of his due praifeis unworthy ofa philo- 
fopher ; I fhall therefore openly confefs, that I owe the firft 
hint of this ineftimable fecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Han- 
nafe, who, in his treatife of precious {tones, has left this account 
of the magnet; ‘The calamita, or loadftone that attraéts 
iron, produces many bad fantafies in man. Women fly from the 
ftone. If therefore any hufband be difturbed with jealoufly, and 
fear left his wife converfes with other men, let him lay this 
ftone upon her while fhe is afleep. , If fhe be pure, the will 
when fhe wakes, clafp her hufband fondly in her arms; but 
if fhe be guilty, fhe will fall out of bed, and run away.” 

When firft ] read this wonderful paflage, I could uot eafily 
conceive why it had remained hitherto unregarded in fuch a 
zealous competition for magnetical fame. It would furely be 
unjuft to fufpeét that any of the candidates are f{trangers to the 
name or works of Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from a late 
edié& of the Royal Society in favour of the Englith language, 

that philofophy and literature are no longer to act in concert. 
Yet how fhould a quality fo ufeful efcape promulgation but 
by the obfcurity of the language in which it was delivered? 
Why are footmen and chambermaids paid on every fide for 
keeping 
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keeping fecrets which no caution nor expence could fecure from 
the all-penetrating magnet? Or, why are fo many witnefles 
fummoned, and fo many Mikes ractifed, to difcover what 

fo eafy an experiment would infallibly reveal? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abraham. to a 

friend, who advifed me not toexpofe my life by a mad indul- 
gence of the love of fame ; he warned me by the fate of Or. 
pheus, that knowledge or genius could give no protection to the 
invader of female prerogatives ; affiired me that neither the ar. 
mour of Achilles, ner the antidote of Mithridates, would be 
able to preferve me; and counfelled me, if I could not live 
without renown, to ationtpe the acquifition of univerfal empire, 
in which the henout would perhaps be equal, and the danger 
certainly be lefs 
I, a folitary ftudent, pretend not:to much knowledge of the 
world, but am unwilling to think it fo generally corrupt, as 
that a “heme for the deteCtion of incontinence fhould bring any 
danger upon its inventor. My friend has indeed told me, “that 
all the women will be my enemies, and that however ]} flatter 
myfelf with hopes of defence from. the men, I fhall certainly 
find myfelf deferted 4 in, the hour of danger. Of the young men, 
faid he, fome will be afraid of fharing the difgrace a heir 
mothers, and fome the danger of their biter efles 5 of thofe who 
are mar tied! part are alr eady convinced of the falfehood of their 
“wives, and part fhut their eyes to avoid. conviction ; few ever 
fought for al ae in marriage, and therefore few will try whe. 
ther they have found it. Almoft every man is carelefs or ti- 
morous, and to truft is eafier and fafer than to exarhine, 
Tivets obfervations difcouraged me till I began to oonfider 
what reception I was likely.to find among the ladigs, whom [ 
have reviewed under the three clafles of maids, wives, and wi- 
“dows, and cannot but hope that [ may obtain fome countenance 
among them. The fingle ladies I fuppofe univerfally ready to pae 
tronize my method, by which connubial wickednefs may be des» 
teéted, fince no womsn marries with a previcus defign to be 
janie heal toher hufband. And to keep them fteady in my 
caufe, | promife never to fell one of my magnets to a man who 
fteals a girl from fchool ; marries a woman forty years younger 
than himfelf ; or employs the authority of parents to obtain 
2 wife EEE ts her own confent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithftanding the infinuations 
of lander, I yet refolve te believe, that the greater part are my 
friends, and am at leaft convinced, that they who demand the 
teft, and appear on my fide, will apply, by their {pirit, the 
deficiency of their numbers, and that their enemies will farink 
and quake at the fight of a magnet, as the flaves of Scythia fled 
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The widows will be confederated in my favour by their.cu- 
riofity, if not by their virtue; for it may be obferved, that wo~ 
men who have outlived their hufbands, always think them-., 
felves entitled to fuperintend the condué of young wives ; and 
as they are themfelves in no danger from this magnetic trial, 
I fhall expect them to be eminently and unanimoufly zealous in 
recommending it. 

With thefe hopes I thall, in a fhort time, offer to fale mag- 
nets armed with a particular metallic compofition, which con- 
centrates their virtue and determines their agency. It is 
known that the efficacy of the magnet, in common operations, 
depends much upon its armature; and it cannot be imagined 
that a ftone, naked or cafed only in the common manner, will 
difeover the virtues afcribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. - The 
fecret of this metal I fhall carefully conceal, and therefore am 
not afraid of imitators, nor fhall trouble the offices with foli-+ 
citation for a patent. ‘ 

I {hall fell them of different fizes, and‘ various degrees of 
ftrength. I have fome ofa bulk proper to be hung at the 
bed’s head, as fcare crows, and fome fo {mall that they may be 
eafily concealed. Some I have ground into oval forms to be 
hung at watches; and fome, for the curious, I. have fet in 
wedding-rings that ladigs may never want an atteftation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce fo fluggifh and inert,, 
that they will not aft before the third failure ; and others fo vi- 
gorous and animated, that they exert their influence againft 
unlawful withes, if they have been willingly and deliberately 
indulged. As it is my praétice honetftly to tell my cuftomers 
the properties of my magnets, I can judge by their choice of 
the delicacy of their fentiments. Many have been contented 
to {pare coft by purchafing only the loweft degree of efficacy, 
and all have ftarted with terror from thofe which operate upon 
the thoughts. One young lady only fitted on a ring of the. 
ftrongeft energy, and declared that fhe fcorned to feparate her 
wifhes from her aéts, or allow herfelf to think what fhe was for- 
bidden to prattife. Iam, &c. . 

: HERMETICUS. 
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Nemo petit modicis que ‘mittebantur amicis 

A Seneca, que Pifo bonus, que cotta folebat 
‘Largiri, nempe et titulis et fafcibus -olim 

Major habebatur donandi gloria; folum 

Pofcimus ut coenes civiliter; hoc face et efto, 

Efto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis.---. Juv. 


Noman expects (for who fo much’a fot 
Who has the times he lives in fo forgot?) 
‘What Seneca, what Pifo uf’d to fend, 
_ To raife, or to {upport a finking friend 
Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue Kind. 
Bounty well plac’ d, preferr’d, and well defign’ d, 
To all their titles, all that height of pow’r, 
‘Which turns the brains of fools and fools alone adoré, 
When your poor-client is condemn‘d t’ attend, , 
?Tis all we afk, receive him as a friend: 
Defcend to this,and then we afk no more ; 
Rich to yourfelf, to all befide be poor.---BowLes. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLER, 
Aaa ig the. tenderpefs. or infirmity of many minds, that 
when any affliction opprefles them they have immediate 
recourfe to lamentation and complaint, which, though it can 
only be allowed reafonable when evils admit of remedy, and 
then only when addreffed* to thofe from whom the remedy is 
expected, yet feems even in hopelefs and incurable diftrefles to 
be natural, fince thofe by whom it is not indulged, imagine that 
they give a proof of extraordinary fortitude by fupprefling it. 

I am one of thofe who, with the Sancho of Cervantes, leave 

to higher charaéters the merit of fuffering in filence, and give 
vent without feruple to any forrow that {wells in my heart. It 
is therefore to me a fevere aggravation of a calamity, when it 
is fuch as in. the common opinion will not juftify the acerbity* 
of exclamation, or fupport thefolemnity of vocal grief. Yet 
many pains are incident to a man of delicacy, which the un- 
feeling world cannot be perfuaded to pity, and which, when they 
are feparated from their peculiar and fe circumitances, 
will never be confidered as important enough to claim attention, 
or deferve redrefs. : 

Of this kind will appear to grofs and vulgar apprehenfions, 
the miferies which I endured in a morning vifit to Profpero, a 
man lately raifed to wealth by a lucky project and too much in- 
toxicated by fudden elevation, or too little polithed by thought 

and converfation, to enjoy his prefent fortune with elegance and 
decency. 
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We fet out in the world together ; and for a long time mu- 
tually aflifted each other im our exigencies, as either happened 
to have money or influence beyond his immediate neceflities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men fo much as par- 
ticipation of dangers and misfortunes ; I therefore always con- 
fidered Profpero as united with me in the ftrongeft league of 
‘kindnefs, and imagined’ that our friendfhip was only to be 
broken by the fend of death. J felt at his fudden fhoot of fuac- 
cefs an honeft and difinterefted joy ; but as 1 want no part of — 
his fuperfluities, am not willing to defcend from that equality, 
in which we hitherto have lived. 

‘Our intimacy was regarded by meas a difpenfation from:ce- 
remonial vifits ; and it was folong before I faw him at his new 
houfe, that he gently complained of my .negleé&, and obliged 
me to come cn a day appointed. I kept my, ptoniite: bat 
found that the impatience of my friend arofe not from any de- 
fire to communicate his happinefs, ‘but to enjoy his fuperiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman went to fee 
if his mafter was-at home, and, by the tardinefs of his return, 
gave me reafon to fufpect that time was taken to deliberate. He 
then informed me, >that Profpero defired my company, and 
fhowed the ftaircafe carefully fecuted by mats from the pcllu-, 
tion of my feet. The beft apartments were oftentatioufly fet 
open, that I-might have a diftant view of the maghificence 
which I was not permitted to approach ; ; and my old friend re. 
ceiving me with all the infolence of condefcenfion at the top 
of the ftairs, conducted me to a back room, where he told me 
‘he always wen fafted when he had not great company. 

On thesfloor where we fat lay a carpet covered with a cloth, 
of which Profpero ordered his fervant to lift up. a comer, dian 
IT might peal Sass the brightnefs of the colours, and the 
elegance of the texture, and afked: me whether I had ever feen 
any thing fo fine before. J did not gratify his folly with any 
outcries of admiration, but coldly bade the footman let down 
the cloth. : 

We then fat down, and I bebe to hope that pride’ was glut. 
ted with perfecution, when Profpero defired that 1 vsiita 
give the fervant leave to adjuft the cover of pe chair, which 
was flipt a little afide to fhow the damafk; he atone me 
that he had befpoke ordinary chairs for common ufe, but had 
been difappointed by his tradefmen. { put the chair afide. 
with my foot, and’drew another lo*haftily ; that I was entreat- ° 
ed not to rumple the carpet, 3 
& Breakfaft was at lalt fet, andas I was not willing to indulge 
the. peevilhnefs that began to feize me, I commended the Sey ; 
Profpero then told me, that another. time 1 fhould tatte ve 
fineft fort, but that he had only a very imall quantity remaining 
and referved it for thofe whom he thought himfelf obliged to 
treat with particular refpect. 
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While we were converfing upon fuch fubjects as imagination 
happened to fuggeit, he frequently digreffed into dire¢tions to 
the fervant that waited, or made a flight enquiry after the jewel- 
ler or filver{mith:; and once, as | was purfuing an argu- 
ment with fome degree of earneftnefs, he ftarted from ‘his po. 
 fture of attention, and ordered, that if Lord Lofty called on 

him that morning, he {hould be fhewn into the beft parlour, 

My patience was not yet wholly fubdued. 1 was willing to 
promote his fatisfaétion, and therefore obferved, that the f. 
' gures on the china were eminently pretty. Profpero had now 

an opportunity of calling for his Drefden china, “ Which” 
fays he, “1 always aflociate with my chafed tea-kettle.” The 
cups were brought; I once refolved not to have looked. upon 
them, but my curiofity prevailed. When I had examined them 
a little, Profpero defired me to fet them down, for they who 
were accuftomed only to common difhes, feldom handled china 
with much care. -You will, I hope, commend my philofophy, 
when I tell you that I did not dafh his baubles to the ground, 

He was now fo much elevated with his own greatnels, | that 
he thought fome humility neceflary to.avert the glance of envy, 
and therefore told me, with an air of foft‘compofure, that I 
was not to eftimate life by external appearance, that all thefe 
fhining acquifitions had added little ‘to his happinefs, that he 
fill remembered with pleafure the days in which he and I were 
upon the level, and had often, in the moment of reflection, 
“been doubtful, whether he fhould lofe much by changing his 
condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid left his pride fhould, by filence and 
fubmifiion, be emboldened to infults that could not eafily be | 
borne, and therefore coolly confidered, how 1 fhould reprefs 
it without fuch bitternefs of reproof as 1 was yet unwilling 
-towfe. But he interrupted my nieditation, by alking leave to — 
be dreffed, and told me, that he had promifed to attend {ome 
ladies in the park, and, if ] was going the fame way, would 
take me in his chariot. I had no-inclination to any other fa- 
vours, and therefore left him without any intention of feeing 
him again, unlefs fome misfortune fhould reftore his’ under- 
ftanding. : Tam, &c. ASPER, 

Though I am net wholly infenfible of the provocations which 
‘my correfpondent has received, I cannot altogether commend 
the keennefs of his refentment, nor encourage him to perfift in 
his refolution of breaking off all commerce with his old acquain- 
tance. One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras dire&ts, that 
a friend foould not be bated for litle faults ; and furely, he upon 
* whom nothing worfe can he charged, than that he mats his ftai rs, 
and covers his carpet, and fets out his finery to fhow before - 
thofe whom he doesnot admit, to ufe it, has yet committed no« 
thing that thould exclude him from common degrees of kind- 
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nefs. Such improprieties’ often proceed rather from ‘ftupidity 
‘than malice. ‘Fhofe who thus fhine only to dazzle, are influ- 
enced merely by cuftom and example, and neither examine, nor 
are qualified to examine, the motives of their own practice, or to 
{tate the nice limits between elegance and oftentation. They 
are often innocent of the pain which their vanity produces, and 
infult others. when they have no worfe purpofe than to pie 
themfelves. — . 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always endanger 
his quiet. Of thofe with whom nature and virtue oblige us to 
converfe, fome are ignorant of the arts of pleafing, and offend 
when they defign to carefs; fome are negligent, and gratify 
themfelves witout regard to the quiet of another ; fome per- 
haps are malicious, and feel no greater fatisfaction in profperity, 
than that, of raifing envy and trampling inferiority. But what- 
ever be the motive of infult, it is always beft to overlodk it, for 
folly fcarcely can deferve refentment, and malice is punithed by” 
neglect. 
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oe ee Sanctus haberi oo 
Promiffique tenax didtis factifque mereris ? 
Agnofco procerem.---- Juv. 


Convince the world that yow’re devout and true, 
Be jutt-in all you fay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 

A peer of the firft magnitude to me.---STePNngy. 


rf 

Bo has obferved, that the excellency of manufactures, 

and the facility of labour, would be much promoted, if the 
various expedients and contrivances which lie concealed in pri- 
vate hands were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known; for there ure few operations that are not performed by 
one or ailics with fome peculiar advantages, which though fingly 
of little importance, would by conjunétion and conturrence 
open new inlets to knowledge, and Bye new RA to dili- 
gence. 

There are, in like manner, feveral moral excellencies diftri- 
buted among the different clafles of acommunity. It was faid 
by Cujacius, that he never read more than one book, by which 
he was not inftructed ; and he that fhall enquire after virtue 
with ardour and attention, will feldom find a. man by whofe 
example or fentiments he may not be improved. 

Every proteflion has’ fome eflential and appropriate virtue, 
without which there can be no hope of honour or fuccefs, and 
which, as it is more or lefs cultivated, confers within its {phere 
of activity different degrees of merit and reputation. As the 

aftrologers 
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aftrologers range the fubdivifions of mankind under the planets 
which they fuppofe to influence their lives, the moralift may 
diftribute them accotding to the virtues which they neceflarily 
practife, and confider them as diftinguifhed by apa or for. 
titude, diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence fettled by time and 
place, that men may be heard boafting in one ftreet of that 
which they would anxioufly conceal in another. The grounds 
of {corn and efteem, the topics of praife and fatire, are varied 
according to the feveral virtues or vices which the courfe of 
life has difpofed men to admire or abhor; but he who is foli- 
citous for his own improvement muft not be limited by local 
reputation, but felect from every tribe of mortals their cha- 
racteriftical virtues, and conftellatein himfelf the feattered graces 
which fhine fingly in other men. 

The chief praife to which a trader afpires is that ef punétu- 
ality, or an exaét and rigorous obfervance of commercial engage« 
ments; nor is there any vice of which he fo much dreads the 
imputation, as of negligence and inftability. This is a quality 
which the intereft of mankind requires to be diffufed through 
all the ranks of life, but which many feem to confider asa vul- 
gar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of greatnefs or atten- 
tion of wit, fcarcely requifite among men of gaiety and fpirit, 
and fold at its hagheit rate when it is facrificed to a frolic or a 

jeft. , 

Every man has daily occafion to remark what vexations arife 
from this privilege of deceiving one another. The ative and 
vivacious have fo long difdained the reftraints of truth, that pro- 
mifes and appointments have loft their cogency, and both par- 
ties neglect their {tipulations, becaufe each concludes that they 
will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is firft admitted in fmall affairs, and ftrengthened 
by petty indulgencies. He that is not yet hardened by cuftom, 
ventures not on the violation of important engagements, Bile 
thinks himfelf bound by his word in cafes of property or dan- 
ger, though he allows himfelf to for get at what time he is to 
meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his friends are ex- 
pecting him. 

This laxitycof honour would be more tolerable, ifi itcould be 
reftrained to the play-houfe, the ball-room, or tn card-table ; 
yet even there it is fufficiently trouble efome: and darkens thofe 
moments with expectation, fufpenfe, and reféntment; which are 
‘fet afide for pleafure, and from which we naturally hope for 
unmingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But he that fuf. 
fers the flighteft breach in his morality, can feldom tell’ what 
{hall enter it, or how wide it fhall be made; when a paflage i is 
_ open, the influx ‘of corruption is every moment weating down 
~ oppofition, and by pov degrees deluges the heart. 


: Aliger 
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Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagination, ex- 
tenfive: views, and untainted principles’ His curiolity incited 
him to range ror place to place, and try all the varieties of con- 
verfation ; his elegance of addrefs and fertility of ideas’ gained 
him friends wherever he appeared, or at leaft he found the ge- 
neral kindnefs of reception always fhewn to a young man whofe 
birth apd fortune gave hima claim to notice, and who has nei- 


‘ther by vice-or folly deftroyed his privileges. Aliger was 


pleafed with this general {mile of mankind, and was induftrious 
to preferve'it by compliance and officioutnels, but did not fuffer 
his defire of pleafing to vitiate his integrity. It was. his efta- 
blifhed maxim, that a promife is never to be broken; nor was 
it without ‘long reluctance that he once fuffered himfelf to be 
drawn away from a feftal engagement by the importunity of 
another company. 

He fpent the evening, as'is ufual in the rudiments-of vice, 


in perturbation and imperfeét enjoyment, and met his difap-- 


pointed | friends in the morning with confufion and excufes. His 
companions, not accuftomed, to fuch ferupulous anxiety, laugh- 
ed at his uneafinefs, compounded the offence for a bottle, gave 
him courage to break his word again, and again levied. the 
penalty. He ventured the fame experiment upon another fo- 
ciety, and found them equally ready to confider it as a venial 
fault always incident. to a man of quicknefs and gaiety, till by 
degrees he began to think himfelf at liberty to follow the laft 
- invitation, mer was no longer fhocked at the turpitude of falfe. 
hood. He made no difficulty to promife his prefence at diftant 
places, and if liftleffuefs happened to creep upon him, would 
fit at home with great tranquillity ; and has often Gane to fleep 
in a chair, while he held ten tables in continual expettations of 
his entrance. » 

It was fo pleafant to live in peipeeal vacancy, that he foon 
difmiffed his attention as an ufelefs incumbrance, and refigned 
himfelf to careleffnefs and diffipation, without any regard to the 
future/or the paft, or any other'motive of ation than the im- 
pulfe of a fudden defire, or the attraGtion of immediate pleafure. 
The abfent were imme diately forgotten, and the hopes or fears 
felt by others “had no influence upon his condu&t. He was in 
{peculation completely jut, but never kept his promife to a cre- 
ditor; he was benevoler at, but always deceived thofe friends 
hora he undertook to patronize or affift; he was pr udent, but 
fuffered his affairs sto beembarrafted for wriietak regulating tits ace 
counts at ftated times. He courteda young lady; and when the 

fettlements were drawn, took a ramble into the country on the 
day appointed to fign'them. He refolved to travel, and fent 
his chefts on fhip- board, but delayed to follow them till he loft 
his paflage. He was innianed, as an evidence in a caufe of 


great importance, and loitered on the w ay till the dues was patt.: 


It 
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Ir is faid, that when he had, with. creat expence, formed ari ins 
tereil ina boroagh, his opponent dontaveds by fome agents, 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on che day of election, 

His benevolence draws him into the commifton of a thoufand 
€rimes, which others lefs kind or civil would efcape. His 
Eourtely invites applicati on; his promifes produce dependence 5 
he has’ his pockets filled with petitions, which he intends fame 
time to deliver and eaforce, and his table covered with letters 
of requeft, with which he purpofes to comply ; but time flips 
imperceptibly away, while he is either idle or bufy; his friends | 
lofe their opportunities, and charge upon him their mifcarriages 

and calamities. 

Thjs charafter, however conte mptible, is not peculiar to 
Aligar. They wel activity of imagination is often thiftin g 
the {cenes of expect ation, are frequently fubje& to fuch fillies 
ef caprice as make all hei actions fortuitous, deltrey the value 
of their friendthip, obitrué the efficacy of their virtues, and fet 
them below the meanett of thofe that perfift in their refolutions, 
execute what they delign, and perform what they have promifed. 


/ 
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From no affliction is the poor exempt ; 

He thinks each eye furveys him, with contempt, 

Unmanly poverty fubdues the heart, 

Cankers each wound, and fharpens every dart.--F. Lewts. 


t MONG thofe who have endeavoured to promote learning, 
A and rectify judgment, it has been long euftomary to com- 
plain of the abufe of words, which are oie admitted to fionify 
things fo different, that ibftead of aflifting the padorien tg as 
vehicles of knowledge; they produce error, diffe ention, and per- 
plexity, becaufe what is affirmed in one fenfe Is recerved: in 
another. : 

Ifthis ambiguity fometimes embarrafles the moft folemn con- 
troverfies, and ob{cures the demonftrations of {eience, it may 
well be expected to infeft the pompous periods of de claimers, 
whofe purpofe is often only to amufe with fallacies, and change 
the colours of truth and falfehood ; ; or the mutical es ons 
of poets, whofe ftyle is profefiedly figurative, and whofe art 
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is imagined to confift in diftorting words from their original 
meaning. : 

There are few words éf which the reader believes himfelf 
better to know the import than of poverty ; yet w hoever ftudies .. 
either the poets or philofophers; will find fuch an account of the 
condition expreffed by that term as his experience or obferva- 
tion will not eafily difcover to be true Inflead of the mean- 
nefs, diftrefs, complaint, anxiety. and dependance, which have 
hitherto been combined in his ideas of poverty, he will read of 
content, innocence, and cheerfulnefs, of healt! and fafety, tran- 
quillity and freedom ; of pleafures aot known but to men unin= 
cumbered with poffeffions ; ; and of fleep that fheds his balfamic 
-anodynes only on the cottage. Such are the bleffings to be ab- 
tained by the refignation of riches, that kings might defcend 

from their thrones, and generals retire from a triumph, only 
to flumber undifturbed in the elyfium of poverty. je 

If thefe authors do not deceive us, nothing can be more ab- 
furd than that perpetual cohteft for wealth which keeps the 
world in cominotion ; nor any complaints more juftly cenfured 
than thofe which proceed from’ want of the gifts of fortune, 
which we are taught by the great mafters of moral wifdom to 
confider as golden-fhackles,‘by which the wearer ts at once dif- | 
abled and adorned ; as lufcious poifons which may for a time 
pleafe the palate, but foon betray their malignity by langour 
and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy ynevied, to 
be healthful without phyfic, and fecure without a guard; to, 
obtain from the bounty of nature, what the great and wealthy 
are compelled to procure by the help of artifts and wane Mes 1A 
of flatterers and {pies. 

But it will be found, ‘upon a nearer view, that chey ne ex- 
tol the happinefs of poverty, do not mean the fame flate with 
thofe who deplore, its miferies. Poets have their imaginations 
filied with ideas of magnificence ; and being accuftomed to con- 
template the downfal of empires, or to contrive forms of la- 
mentations for monarchs in diftrefs, rank all the clafles of man- 
kind in a ftate of poverty, who make no approaches tothe 
dignity of crowns. To be poor in the epic lenguage, is only 
not to command the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impropriety of ftyle. 
He that withes to become a philofopher at a cheap rate, eafily 
gratifies his ambition by fubmitting to poverty when he does 
not feel it, and by boafting his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would fhow the ex- 
tent of his’views, and grandeur of his conceptions, or difcover 
his acquaintance with fplendour and magnificence, may talk like 
Cowlcy of an humble flation and quiet cbfcurity, of the paucity 


\ 


s 
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ef nature’s wants, aad the inconveniences of fuperfiuity, and 
at lait, like him, limit his defires to five hundred pounds a year ; 
a fortune’ eased not exuberant when we ‘compare. it with the 
expences oi pride and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 

philolopher td affix the name ot poverty, fince no man can, with 
any propriety, ‘be termed poor, who does’ not fee the greater 
part of maakind richer than himfelf. 


As little is the general condition of human life underftood by 


the panegyritts and hittorians, who amufe us with accounts of ~ 


the poverty of seroes and fages.  Kiches are of no value in 

the: nielves, their ule is dilcovered only in that which they pro- 

cure. They are’not coveted, unlets by narrow underftandings, 

which confound the means with the end, but for the fake of 

power, influeace and eiteem; or by oa of lefs elevated and 
“refined fentiments, as necelilary to fenfual enjoyment. 

Vhe pleafures of luxury, many have, without uncommon vir- 
tue, deen able to defpile, even es aabence and: idlenefs have 
concurred to tempt them; and therefore he who feels nothing 
froin indigence but the want of gratilications which he could not 
in any other condition make confiftent with innocence, has given 
no proof of eminent patience. Efteem and influence every man 
defires, but they are equally plealing and cqually valuable, by 
whatever- means they are obtained ; and Whoever has Foun the 
art of fecuring them without the help of money, ought, in re- 
ality, to be accounted rich, fiace he has all that riches can pur- 
chaie to a wife man. Cinciiuatus, though he lived upon a few 
acres, cultivated by his own hand, was fufficiently removed from 
all the evils generally comp rehended under the name of poverty, 

when his reputation was fuch, that the voice of his country cal 
Jed him from his farm to tke abiolute cominahd into his hand ; 
nor was Diogenes much mortified by his refidence ina a 
where he was honoured with the vifit of Alexander the fevettd 

The fame fallacy has conciliated veneration to the religious 
orders. When we behold a man abddic cating the hose of tere- 
ftrial poffeilions, and precluding himfelf by an irrevocable vow 
from the purfuit and acqnifition of all that his fcllow-beings 
confider as worthy of wiihes and endeavours, we are immedi- 
ately ftruck with the purity, abstragtion, and firmnefs of his 
mind, and regard him as wholly employed in fecuring the in- 
terefts of futucity, and devoid of any otler care than to gain at 
whatever price the furest pailage to eternal ret. 

Yet what can the vorary be juitly faid to have loft of his pre- 
fent happinels ? if he refides in a convent, he converfes only 
with men whofe condition is the fame with his own; he has from 
the munificence of the founder all the neceflaries of life, and is 

fafe from that defeitution which Hooker declares to be /uch an 
impediment to virtue, as, bill tt be removed, fuffercth not the mind 
ef munto admit any other care. Ali temptations to envy and 
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competition are fhut out from his retreat ; he is not’ pained with 
the fight of unattainable dignity, nor infalted with the blufler 
of in{ fold ence, or the fmile of forced familiatity. If he wanders 
abroad, the fanctity of his charaGer amply compenfates all other 
aiingione, he is feldom feen but with reverence, nor heard but 
with fubmiffion. ; 

It has been remarked, that death, though often derfied in the. 
field, feldom fails to terrify when it approaches the bed of fick- 
nefs in its natural horror; fo poverty may eafily be endured, 
while affociated with dighity and reputation,but will always ie 


fhunned and dreaded when it is arepiny sted with ignominy 


and contempt. 
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* 
Cum volet illa dies, que nil nifi corporis hujus 
Jus habets, incerti fpatium mihi fniat wvi.---- Oviz. 


Come, foon or late, death’s undetermin’d day, 
This mortal being only can decay.--»WELSTED. 


T feems to be the fate of man to feek all his confolations in 

futurity. The time prefent is feldom able to fill defire or 
imagination with immediate enjoyment, and we are forced ta 
fupply its deficiencies by recolleétion or anticipation. 

Every one has fo often detet&ted the fallacioufnefs of hope, 
and the inconvenience of teaching himfelf to expe& what a thou- 
fand accidents may preclude, that when time has abated the 
confidence with which youth rufhes out to take pofleffion of the 
world, we endeavour, or with, to find entertainment in the re- 
view of life, and to repofe, upon real facts, and certain experi- 
ence. , This is perhaps one teafon 1, aMONg many why age de- 
lights in narratives. 

But fo full is: the world of calashity, that every fource of 
pleafure is polluted, and every retirement of tranquillity ¢i- 
frurbed. When time has fupplied us with events fuflicient to 
employ our thoughts, it has mingled them with fo many difafters, 
that we fhrink from their remembrance, dread their intrufion 
upon our minds. -and fly from them as from enemies that pur- 
fue us with torture 

No man, paft the middle point of life can fit down to feaft 
upen the p at ures of youth without findipg the banquet imbi- 
tercd by the cup of forrow ; he may revive lucky accidents, and 
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| gtelinng extravagancics ; many days of harmlefs frolic, or nights 
of honeft feftivity, will perhaps recur ; or, if, he has sax engaged 
in fcenes of a€tion, and acquainted ath aibuits of difficulty and 
vicifiitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleafure of ‘look. 
inig back upon dittvels firmly fupported, dangers refolutely en- 
countered, and oppolition artfully defeated. A&ueas properly 
comforts his compaiions, when after the horrors of a ftorm they 
fiave landed on an unknown and defolate country, with the hops 
that their miferies will be at fome diftant time recounted wita 
delight. There are few higher a than that of reflec- 
tion on furmounted evils, when they were not incurred nor pro- 
tracted by our fault, and neither reproach us with cowardice 
nor guilt. 
But this felicity isalmoft always abated by the tefle@ion, thet 
they with whom -we fhould be mott pleafed to fhare it are now 
‘in the grave. A few years make fuch havock in human gene- 
rations, that we foon fee ourfeives deprived of thofe with whom . 
we centered, the world, and whom the participation of pleafures 
or fatigues had endeared to our remembrance. The man of en- 
terprize recounts his adventures and expedients, but is forced, 
at the clofe of the relation, to pay a figh to the names of thofe 
that contributed to his fuccefs ; he that pafies his life among the 
_gayer part of mankind, has his remembrance ftored with re- 
marks and rapartees of wits, whofe {prightlinefs and merriment 
are now loft in perpetual filence ; the trader, whofe induftry has 
fupplied the want of inheritance, repines in folitary plenty at the 
abfence of companions with whee he had planned out amufe- 
ments for his latter years ; and tae {cholar, whofe merit, after a 
long feries of efforts, _ him from obfenrity: looks ronnie in- 
vain from his exaltation #6r his old friends or enemies, whofe ap- 
plaufe or mortification would heighten his triump 6 
- Amon'g Martial’s requifites to happinefs i is, Res nom parta 
labore , fed relifa—an eftate not gained by induftry,- but leit 
by inheritance. It is neceflary to the completion of every 
good, that it be timely obtained ; for whatever comes at the 
clofe of life, will come tvo late to give much delight ; yet 
ail human happinefs has its defeGts. Of what we do. not gain 
for ourfelves we have only a faint andimperfect fruition, besainfs 
we cannot compare the difference between want and poffefion, 
or at leaft can derive from it no conviction of our own abilities, 
not any increafe of felf-efteem ; what we acquire by bravery or 
{cience, by mental or corporal diligen .ce, comes at laft when we | 
cannot ramusiesves and therefore cannot enjoy ‘it, 
hus every period of life is obliged to borrow its happinefs 
fromthe time to come. In youth we have nothing palit to en- 
tertain us, and in age we derive little from retrofpect but hope- 
jefs'forrow. Yet the future likewife has its limits, which the 
imagination 
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imagination dreads to pinion but which we fee to be not far 
diftant. The lofs of our friends and companions imprefles hourly 
upon us the neceffity of our own departure: we know that tle 
fchemes of man are quickly at’ an end, that we muft foon lie 
down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes of former ages, 
and yield our place to others, who, like,us fhall be driven a- 
while, by hope or fear, about the farface of the earth, and then 
like us be loft in the fhades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exifenne: we are 
therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; and almoit every man 
indulges his imagination with fomething which is not to-happen 
till he has changed ‘his manner-of being; fome amufe them- 
felves with entails and fettlements, provide for the perpetuation 
of familié¢s and honours, or contrive to obviate the diffipation of 
the fortunes which it has been their bufinefs to accumulate ; 
others, more refined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their reputation, the reverence of di~. 
fiant nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced pofterity. 

They whofe fouls ar¢ fo chained down to coffers and: tene- 
ments, that 2ey cannot conceive a ftate in which they {hall look 
upon them-with lefs folicitude, are feldom attentive or flexible to 
arguments; but the votaries $e: fame are capable of reflection, , 
and therefore may be called: to reconfider the probability of their 
| expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be worthy of a 
wife man’s with, has not yet been fatisfactorily decided; and, 
indeed, to be long remembered, can happen to fo fmall a num. 
ber, that the bulk of mankind has very little intere{t in the que- 
ftion. There is never room in the world for more than a certain 
quantity or meafure of renown. Uhelneceflury bufinefs of life, 
the immediate pleafures or pains of every condition, leave us not 
leifure beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations which do 
not forcibly influence our prefent welfare. When this vacuity 
is filled, no-charaéters can be admitted into the circulation of 
fame, but by occupying the place of fome that muft be thruft 
into oblivion. The eye of the mind, like that of the body, can 
only extend its view to new objects, by- lofing fight of thofe 
which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a while and 
difappears for ever ; and if we excepta few tranfcendent and in- 
vincible names, which no revolutions of opinion or length of 
timae is able to fupprefs; all thofe that engage our thouyhts, 
or diverfify our converfation, are every moment hafting to ob- 
{curity as new favourites are adopted by fathion. 

Itis not therefore from this world. that any ray of comfort 
can proceed to cheer the gloom of the laft hour. But futurity 
has Sie its profpects ; there is yet happinefs in referve, waar 
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if we transfer our attention to it, will fupport us in the pains 
of difeafe, and the langour of decay. This happinefs we may 
expeet with confidence, becaufe itis out of the power of chance, 
and may be attained by all that fincerely defire and earneitly 
purfue it. On this therefore every mind ought fiually to reft. 
Hope is the chief blefling of man, and that hope only is Ta- 
tional of which we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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Nem 0 tam dives habuit faventes, 
Craftinum ut poffit fibi polliceri.----Senrca. 


Of heaven’s protection who can be 
\ So confident to utter this---- 
To-morrow I wiil {pend in blifs?----F. Lewis. 


eee Lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the world: 
\ to the fons of Prefumption, humility and fear; and to the 
daughters of Sorrow, content and acquiefcnce. 

This, in the twenty-feventh year of his reign, fpoke Seged, 
the monarch of forty nations, the diftributor of the waters of 
the Nile: “ At length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; thou 
haft reconciled difaffe@tion, "chou tall fupprefied rebellion, thou 
hatt pacified the jealoufies of thy courtiers, thou haft chafed 
war from thy confines, and erected fortrefles in the lands of 
thy enemies. All who. have offended thee, tremble in thy pre- 
fence, and wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
throne is furrounded by armies, numerous as the locufts of the 
fummer, and refiftlefs as the blatts of peftilence Thy magazines 
‘are tlored with ammunition, thy treafures overflow with the tri+ . 
bute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy fields, 
and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is‘as the earth- 
quake that fhakes the mountains, and thy fmile as the dawn’ 
of the vernal day. In thy hand is‘the ftrength of thoufands, 
and thy health is the health of millions. Thy palate is glad- 
dened by the fong of praife, and thy path perfumed by the 
breath of benedittion. “Thy fubjets gaze upon thy greatneds, 
and think of danger or mifery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not | 
thou partake the bleflings thou beftoweft ? Why fhouidit thou 
only forbear to rejoicé in this general’ felicity? Why fhould 
thy face be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneft of thofe 
who call thee foveregn gives the day to feftivity and the night 
to peace; At length, Seged, rele and be wife. Whatis the 

: gift 
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gift of conqueft but fafety, why are riches collefted but to pure 
cbale happinefs ?” 

Beged:; then otdered the honfe of pleafure, built in an idand 
of the Lake Dambea, to be prepared for his reception. JT will: 
.retire,”, fays he, “for ten days, from, tumult and care, from 
counfels and deerees. Long jauiet is not the lot of the gover- 
nors of nations, but a soliton of ten days cannot be denied 
me. This. thort imterval of happinefs may furely be fecured 
from the interruption of fear or, perplexity, forrow or difap- 


pointment. I oral exclude all trouble from my abode, and re- | 


move from my thoughts whatever may confufe the harmony of 
the concert, or abate the fweetnefs of the banquet. { will fill 
the whole capacity of my foul with enjoyment, ‘and try what 
it is to live without a with unfatisfied.”” 

In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged hafted 
to the palace of Dambea, which ftood im an ifland cultivated 
only for pleafure, planted with every flower that {preads its co- 
Jours to the fun, and every fhrub that fheds fragrance in the 


air. Jn one part of this, extenfive garden were open walks for 


excurfions in the morning ; in another stnicke groves, and filent 
arbours, and bubbling fountains, for repofe at noon. © All that 
could folace the fenfe, or flatter the fancy, all that indufiry could 
extort from nature, or wealth furnifh to art, all that conquett 
could feize, or beneficence attraét, was colleéted together, and 
every perception of delight was excited’ and gratified. ) 

Into this delicious region Seged fummoned all the perfons of 
his court who feemed eminently qualified to receive or com- 
municate pleafure. His call was readily obeyed ; the young, 
the fair, the' vivacious, and the witty, were all in hafte to be 


{.ted with felicity. They failed jocund over the lake, which 


feemed to fmooth its furface before them: their paflage was 
cheered with mufic, and their hearts dilated with expe@ation. 

Seged landing here with his band of pleafure, determined 
from that hour to break off all acquaintance with difcontent, to 
give his heart’ for ten days to eafe and jollity, and then fall 


back to the common ftate of man, and fuffer his life to be diver-" 


\ 


fificd, as before, with joy and ice ; 
He j immediately entered his chamber, to confider where he 
fhould begin his circle of happinefs, "He had all,the antifis of 
delight before him, but: knew not whom to call, fince he could 
no. enjoy one but by delaying the performance of another. 
He choie Sah rejected, he refolved and changed his refolution, 
till his ficulties were harafled, and his thoughts confufed ; ‘then 
returned to the apartment where his prefence was expetted, 
with languid eyes and clouded countenance, and fpread the 
infeétion of uneafinefs over the whole aflembly. He obferved 
their depreffion, and was offended, for he found his vexation in» 
created by tliofe whom he expetted ’ to diffipate and relieve it. 
He 
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He retited again to his private chamber, and fought for conio. 
lation 4 in his own mind; one thought flowed in upon anotier 
a jong fucceftion of i images feized his attention; the momen e 
crept “perceptibly away through the gloom or pentivenels, 
till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted up his head, and 
faw the lates brightened by the fetting fun. ‘“ Such,” faid 
Seged, fighing, “ ‘Is the lon get day of human exiftence: before 
we have learned to ufe it, we find it at an end.” 

, The regret which he felt for the lofs of fo great a part of his 
firtt day, took from him all difpofition to enjoy the evening ; 
and after having endeavoured, for the fake of bis attendants, to 
force an air of gaiety, ‘and excite that mirth whith he could 
not fhare, he refolved to refer his hopes to the next morning, 
and lay-down to partake with the flaves of labour and poverty 
the blefling of fleep. 

He Pore early the fecond morning, and refolved now to be 
happy. He therefore fixed upon. the’ gate of the palace an 


» edit, importing, that whoever, during nine days, fhould appear 


in the prefence of the king with a dejected countenance, or 
utter any expreflion of difcontent or logue: thould be driven 
for ever Phan the palace of Dambea. 

This edi& was immediately made known in every chamker 
of the court, and bower of the gardens. Mirth was frighted 
away, and they who were before dancing in the lawns, or fing- 

ng in the fhades, were at ouce engaged in the care of regulating 
their looks, that Seged might find his will pun@ually obeye ed, 


and fee none among Rivard linia to banifhment. 


Seged now met every face fettled in a {mile ; ; but a fri 
that betrayed policabugte S timidity and Sortie: He accofted 
his favourites with familiarity and foftnefs ; ; but they durft not 
{peak without premeditation, left they fhould be conviéted of 


difcontent or forrow. Hie propofed diverfions, to which no ob- 


jection was made, becanfe obje&tion would have implied uneafi- 
nefs ; but they were regarded with indifference by the courtiers, 
who ‘had no other detire than to fignalize themfelves by clamo- 
rous exultation. He offered various topics ‘of converfation, 
but obtained only forced “jets, and laborious laughter; and 
after many attempts to animate his train to éonfidence and « la, 
erity, was obliged to es to himfelf the impotence of com~ 
mand, and refign another day to grief and difappointmént. 

He at laft itiaved his companions from their terrors, and 
fhut himfelf up in his chamber, to afcertagn, by different mea~- 
fures, the felicity of the facceeding days. . At length | he threw 
himfelf on the bed, and. clofed his eyes, but imagined, in sn 
fleep, -that ‘his Blade and gardens wete overwhelmed by 
inundation, and waked with all the terrors of a man firu ange 
in the water. He compoted himfelf again to reft, but wes 


alfr rapes Py an imaginary irruption into his kingdom, aid 


lisiving, 
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‘ftriving, as is Wfecs in dreams, without ability to move, fancied. 
himfelf betray edto his enemies, and again ftarted up with hor- 
ror and indignation. ; 

It wasmow day, and fear was fo fy ongly ee on os 
mind, that he could fleep no more. He rofe, but his, thoughts 
were filled with the deluge sand invafion, nor was he able to 
difengage his attention, or mingle with vacancy. and eafe in any 
amufement: At length his’ perturbation gave way tg realor,” 
and he refolved no Toner to be harraffed by; vifionary miferies ; 
but before this refolution could be comple ated, half the day had 
oa eae he felt a new conviction of the pncertainty of human 
fchemes, and- could not forbear to bewail the weal-qets of that 
being whofe quict was to, be interr upted by vapours of the 
fancy. Having been firft difturbed by a dream, he afterwards 
grieved that a dream could difturbhim. He at lait difcovered, 
that his terrofs and grief were equally vain, and that to lofe 
the prefent in lamenting the paft was voluntarily to protrad a, 
melancholy vifion. The third day was now declining, and Se- 
ged agein refolved to be happy oi the Oe ae 


se 


Se 
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e-e-~---Volat ambiguis 
Dot ts aks horas nec wili 
Preeftat velox fortuna fidem.---Smungca. 


On fickle wings the minutes hafle, 

Ao fortune s favours never latft.==-- F. Lewis. 
‘ 
WN the fourth morning Seged rofe early, refrefhed withy - 
FP fleep, vigorous with health; and eager with expeation. 
os okies the garden, attended by the princes and ladies of 
his court, and feeing nothing about him but:airy cheerfulnefs, | 
ae tofay to his héart—“ This day fhall be a day of plea~ 
fure.” The fun played upon the water, the birds warbledin 
the groves, and tiie gales quivered among thé branches. He 
fairer from walk to walk as chance diratted him, and fometimes 
li itened to the fongs, fometimes mingled with the dancers, fome- 
times let loofe his imagination in flights ef merriment, and 
fometimes ‘uttered grave reflections, and fententious maxims,. 
an a feafted on the admiration with which they were received. 
Thus the day rolled on without ary accident of vexation, or 
: ee of melancholy thoughts. All that beheld him caught 
gladnefs from his looks, and i the fight of happinefs conferred by 
himfelf filled his heart with Pera cabttie but having pafled three 
hours in this harmlefs Juxury, he was alarmed on a fudden by 
an univerfal fcream among the women, and turning back, faw 
the whele aflembly flying 3 in confnfion, A young crocodile had 
rifen 


: 
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rifen out: of the lake, and was ranging the garden in wanton- 
nefs or hunger. Seged beheld him wats indignation, as a diftur- 
ber of his felicity, and chafed bim back into the Jake, but 
eould not perfuade his retinue to ftay, or free their heaits Sima 
the terror which had feized upon them. ‘Lhe prmeeties inclofed. 
themfelves in the palace,, and could yet fearcely believe them- 
felves in fafety. Eve ery attention was fixed upon the late dan- 
ger atid elcapé, andsno mind was any longer at leifure for gay 


- fallies or careleis prattle. / 


Seged hadnow no other employm ent than to contemplate the 
inntmerable cafualties which lie in ambufh on ey ery fide to in. 
tercept the happinefs of ,man, and break in. upon the hour of 
delight: jand tranquillity. He had, however, the confolation of 
thinkin, g, that he had not been now. difa Jopointed by his own 
fault, aud that the accident which had blatted the hopes of the’ 
day might ealily be prevented by future caution, 

het he might. provide for the pleafure of the next morning, 
he refolved to repeal his penal edid, fince he had already found 
that difcontent and melancholy were not to be frighted away by 
the threats of authority, and that pleafure would only refide 
where {he was exempted from controul. He therefore invited 
all the companions of his retreat to unbounded pleafantry, by 
propoling prizes for thole who fhould, on the following day, 
diftinguith themfelves by any feftive performances ; ; the tables 
of fhe antichamber were covered with gold and pearls, and 
robes and gar lands decreed the rewards of thofe who could a 
fine elegance or heighten pleafur e. a 

-At fic difplay of riches every eye immediately fparkled, 
and every tongue was bufied in celebrating the bounty and mage 
nificence of the emperor. But when Seged entered, in hopes 
‘of uncommon entertainment trom hivertal Siena, he found 
that any paftion too itrongly agitated puts an end to that trans 
quillity which is peer ay to mirth, and that the mind that ts,to 
be moved by the gentle ventilations, of gaiety, mult be: fir 
fmoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ardently with to gain, 
we muft in the {ame degree be afraid to lofe, and fear and plea- 
fure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and folicitude. Nothing was done or 
fpoken, but with fo vifible an endeavour at perfeGion, as al- 


way failed to delight, though it fometimes forced admiration : 


and Seged cauld not but obferve with forrow, that his prizes 
had more influence than himfelf.~ As the evening approached, 
the conteft grew more earneft, and thole who were forced to 
allow themfelves excelled, began to difcover the malignity of 
defeat, firft by angry glances, and at laft by contemptuous 
murmurs, Seged likewife thared the anxiety of the day; for 
conlidering himfelf as obliged to“diftribute with exaét juttice 
the prizes | which had been fo zealopdly fought, he durit never 
ete 2 remit 


U 
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remit his atterition, but pafted his time*upon the rack. of. doubt ~ 
in balancing different kinds of merit, and adjufting the claims 
of ali the competitors. 

At laft knowing that no exaétnefs could fatisfy thofe whofe 
hopes he fhould difappoint, and thinking that ona day fet a- 
part for happirfefs, it would be cruel to opprefs any heart, with 
forrow; he declared that all bad pleafed him alike, ont difmif- 

ed all with prefents of equal Vallivescond 4 f 

Seged foon faw that his caution had, not been te to ee 
offence: They who had believed themfelves fecure of the high- 
eft prizes, were not pleafed to be levelled with the crowd; 
and though, by the liberality of the king, they received more 
than his promif had intitled them to expect, they departed un- 
fatisficd, becaufe they were honour ed with no diftin@ion, and 
wanted an opportiinity to oe in the mortification of their 
opponents. “ Behold here,” faid Seged, “the condition of him 
who places his happinels i in the happinefs of others.!”” He then 
retired to meditate, and while the courtiers were repining at his 
diftributions, faw the fifth fun go down in difcontent. 

The next dawn renewed his refolution to be happy. But 
having learned how little he could etfeét by fettled {chemes or 
prepar ratory meafures, he thought it beft to'give up oneday en-' » 
tirely to chance, and left every one to pleafe and be ae his 
‘own way. 

~“Ehis relaxation of rele diffufed a general cdomplonencel 
thr ough tig-.whole court, and the,emperor imagined that he 
had at latt found the ne: of obtaining an interval of felicity. 
But as lit was roving in this carelefs atiembly with equal care- 
Jeff nefs, he overheard one of his courtiers in ‘a clofe «ardour 
murmuring alone. “* What merit has Seged above us, that we 
fhould thus fear,and obey him; aman whom, whatever he’ 
may have formerly performed, bis luxury now thews to have 

tne fame weaknefs with ourfelves.” This charge affeGed him 
tie more, as it was uttered by one whom he had always ob- 
furved among the moft abject of his flatterers. At firit his in- 
dignation. prompted him to feverity ; but vefle€ting that what 
was fpoken without intention to be heard was to be confidered 
sonly thought, and was perhaps but the fudden burft of ca- 
fu alead temporary vexation, he invented fome decént pretence 
to fend him away, that his retreat, might not be tainted withthe 
breatli Of envy; and after the frugy ole of deliberation was patt, 
and all defire of revenge uttetly fup prefled, pafied the evenin 
not only with Si ioe ity, but triumph, th ough none but Hime 
felf was co.fcious of the vidtory. 

The remembrance of this chemency cheered the beginning of 
the feventh day, and nothing happened to difturb the pleaiure 
of Seged, till looking.on the tree that fhaded him, he recolle@- 
et that under a tree of the fame kind he liad patted the night 


after 
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after his deféat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection on 
his lofs, his difhonour, and the miferies which his fubjeéts 
fuffered from the jasades, filled him with fadnefs. At laft‘he 
fhook off the weight of forrow, and began to folace himfelf 
with his ufual pleafures, when his tranquillity was again dif- 
turbed by jealonfies which the late conteft. for the prizes had 
produced, and which, having in vain tried to pacify them by: 
perfuafion, he was forced to filence by ron apne. 

On the eighth morning Seged was ‘awakened early by an un- 


» ufual hucry inthe apartments, and enquiring the caufe, was 


. 


told that the Princefs Balkis was feized with ficknefs. He rofe, 
and calling the phyficians, found that they had little hope of 
her recovery. Here was an end of jollity: all his thoughts 
were now upon his daughter, whofe eyes heclofed on the tenth 
da 
on were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had appropriat- 
ed to a fhort refpiration from the fatigues of war and the cares 
‘of government. This narrative he has bequeathed to future 
generations, that no man hereafter may prefyme to fay—“ This 


day fhall be a day of happinefs.” 
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--------Propofiti nondum pudet,,atque eadem eft 'mens, 
Ut bona fumma putes, aliena vivere quadia.-- -Juv. 


But harden’d by affronts, and ftill the fame, 

Loft to all fenfe of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet can’ft love to-haunt the great man’s board, 
And ees no fapper a but with acs 2 Bows. 


Ww HEN Diogenes was once jae what kind of wine he 
liked bett, he anfwered—“ That which 1 is dtunk at the 
colt of others.” 

Though the charaéter of Diogenes has never excited any 
general zeal of imitation, there are many who refemble him 
in his tafte of wine ; many who are frugal, though not ab- 
ftemious ; whofe appetites, though too powerful ‘for reafon, 
are kept under reftraint by avarice ; aid to whom all delicselds 
lofe their flavour when they cannot be obtained but at their own 
expence. 

Notliing produces more fingularity of manners and incon- 
ftancy of life, than the confli€t of oppofite vices in the fame 
mind. He that uniformly purfues any purpole, whither good 
or bad, has a fettled principle of a€tion ; and as he may al- 
ways find aflociates who are travelling the fame way, is coun- 
#enanced by example, ond fheltered in the multitude ; but a 

-man 
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man aétuated at once by different defires, muft move in a diy 
reCtion. peculiar to himfelf, and fuffer that reproach which we 
are natural!y inclined to baitow on thofe who deviate from the 
reft of the work: l, even without enquiring whether they are 
worle or better. ‘ 

Yet this conic of defires fometimes preluper wonderful of) 
forts. To riot in far-fetched difhes, or furfeit with unexhaufted 

variety, andyet practife the moit rigid economy, is furely anart 
which may juitly draw the eyes of veaaaietd upon them whofe 
induftry or judgment has enabledthem to attaia it. To him, in- 
deed, who is content to break open the chefts, or mortgage the 
manors of his capa that he may hire the minifters of ex- 
cefs at the higt reft prize, gluttony 1 is an ealy felence; yet we of-. 
ten hear the votaries of luxury boafting of the elegance which 
they owe tothe tafte ofothers, relating with rapture the fucceffion 
of difhes with which their cooks and caterers fupply them, and 
expecting. their {hare of praife with the difcoverers of arts and 
the civilizers of nations. But to fhorten the way_to convivial 
happinefs, by eating. without coft, is a feeret hitherto in few 
hands, but certainly deferves the curiofity of thofe whofe 
principal enjoyment is the ir dinner, and who fee the funrife with 
no other hope than that they fhall fill their bellies before it fets.” 

Of them that have within my knowledge attempted this 

_ icheme of happinefs, the greater part have been in:mediately 
obliged to defift; and fome, whom their firft attempts flattered 
with fuccefs, were bee by degrees to a few tables, from |. 
which they were at laft chafed to make Way for others 5, and 
having jong hal Sraea themfelves to fuperfluous plenty, grows 
led away their latter years in difcontented competence, 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher expeétations 
than men of wit, who imagine that they fhall never want a wel- 
come to that company whofe ideas they can enlarge, or whofe 
imaginations they can elevate, and believe themfelves able to 
pay for their wine with the mirth which’ it qualifies them ta 
produce. Fuil of this cpinion they crowd, with little ivita- 
tion wherever the fmell ofa feaft allures chem, but are feldom 
encouraged to repeat their vifits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and hated by the dull as difturbers of the company. 

No. man has been fo happy 1 1s gaining and keeping. the pris 
vilege of living at luxurious houfes as Gulofulus, who aiter 
thirty years of continual revelry, has now eftabli ithed, by, un- 
controverted prefcription, his claim to partake of every enter- 
tainment, and whofe prefence they who afpire to the praife of 
a fumptuous table are carefulto procure on a day of import. 
ance, by fending the invitation a fortnight before. 

Gulofulus entered the world without any eminent degree of 
merit; but was careful to frequent houfes where perfons of 
rank reforted. By being often feen, he became in time known ; 


aad from fittiag in the fame room, was fuffered to mix in idle 
converfation, , 
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eonverfation, .or aflifled te fill up‘a vacant hour, when better 
amufement. was not-readily to be had. “From the coffee-honfe 
he was fometimes taken away codinner; andasno man refutes 
the acqnaintance of him whom he fees admitted to familiarity 
by others of. equal cagnity, when he had been met at afew-tae 
‘bles. he with defs diffic culty, found the gt to more, till at-laft 
he. was regularly expedcte -d to appear wherever’ prep arations are 
made for a feaft, within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in luxury, he felt in 
himfelf no inclination to retire froma life of fo much pleafure, 

' and therefore very ferior ifly confidered- how he might continue 
it. Great qualities, or uncommon accomplifhments, he did not 
find neceffiry; for he had-already feen that merit rather en- 
forces. ref{peét than attracts *fondnefs ; 3; and as he thought ne 
folly greater than that of lofing a dinner for any other grati%~ 
cation, he often congratulated i nimfelf, that he had none of that 
difgufting excellence. which imprefles awe upon preatnels; and 
¢ondemns its polleffors to the fociety of thofe who are wife or 
braye, and indigent as themfelves, 

Gulofulus having never allotted much of his time to books 
or meditation, had no opinion: in philofophy or politics, and 
was not in danger of injuring his intereft by dogmatical pofi- 
tions, or violent conttadi Sion: Tes cifpute arofe, he took car 
to liften with earneft attention; and when either ‘{peaker meee 
vehement and loud, turned towards him with eager et, 
and uttered a fhort phrafe of admiration, as iffurprifed by fuch 

cogency of argument as he had never known before. By this 
filent conceffion he generally preferved in either controvertitt 
fuch a conviction of his own {uperiority, as inclined him rather 
‘to pity than irritate his adverfary, and prevented thofe outrages 

which are fometimes produced ‘by the rage of defeat, or petu- 
Jance of triumph. 

Gulofulus was never embarrafled but when he was required 
to declare his fentiments before he had been able to difeover 
‘to which fide the mafter of the houfe inclined, for it was his 
invariable rule to-adopt the notions of thofe nae 7 invited him. ; 

Tt will forhetimes happeu that the infolence of wealth brealzs 
into contemptuou{nefs, or the turbulence of wine requires a 

. vent; and-Gulofulus feldom fails of being fingled out on fuch 
emergencies, as one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may 
be fafely tried. Sometimes his lor ‘dthip finds himfelf inclined 
to exhibit a {pecimen of raillery for the diverfion of his guett, 
and Gulofulus always fupplies him with a fubje& of merriment. 
But he has learned to confider rudenefs and indignities as fami- 
liarities that entitle him to greater freedom : he comforts him- 
felf, that thofe who treat and infult him pay for their laughter, 
and that he keeps his money while they. enjoy their jeft. 

His chief policy confifts in feleGeing fome difa from every 


courte, 
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courfe, and recommending it to the company, with an air fo» 
decifive, “that no one ventures to contradi@ him. By this prac- 
tice he acauires at a feaft a kind of diftatorial. authority ;. his 
tafte becomes the ftandard of pickles and feafoning, and he is 
venerated by the profeilors of epicurifm, as the only man who. 
underftands the niceties of caokery. 

Whenever a new fauce is imported, or any innovation made. 
in the culinary fyftem, he procures the earlieft intelligence, 
and the moft authentic receipt 5 ; and. by communicating his 
knowledge uhder proper injunctions of fecrecy, gains a ‘right 
of tafting his owa dilh whenever it is prepared, that he may ° 
tell whether his direétions have been fully underftoood. 

By this method of life Gulofulus has fo impreffed on his ima- 
ination the dignity of feafting, that he has no other topic of 
to:s, or fubjed of Smeditation. His calendar is a bill of fare; 
he meafures the year by fucceflive dainties. The only common’ 
places of his memory are his meals; and if you afk him at 
what time an event happened, he confiders whether he heard it 
after a dinner of turbot or venifon. He knows, indeed, that 
thofe who value themfelves upon fenfe, learning, or piety, 
fpeak of him w:th contempt; but he sanders them as wretches 
envious or ignorant, who do not know his happinefs, or with 
to fupplant him ; ; and declares to his friends, that he is fully 
fatisfied with his own condué, fince he has fed every day on 
twenty dithes, and yet doubled his -eftate. 
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Solve fenefcertem. mature fanus equim, ne . 
Peccet ad ‘extremum ridendus..---HOR. 


‘The voice of reafon cries with winning force, 

Loofe from the rapid car your aged horfe, 

Left. in the race derided, left behind, 

He drag his jaded linibs and burft is wind.----FRANCIS. 


@ UGH is the atin of human enjoyment, that we are al- 
ey ways impatient of the prefent. Aiaticnensd is followed by, ’ 
neglect, and polleflion by difguft ; and the malicious remark of 
the or epigrammatift on marriage may be applied to every 
other courfe of life, that its two days of happinefs are the firit 
and the laft. 

Few moments are more pleafing than thofe in which the mind 
is concerting meafures fora new undertaking. From the -firft 
hint that wakeus the fancy, till the hour of aétual execution, all’ 
is improvement and prog apalay triumph and felicity, Every hour 

; brings 
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brings additions to the or iginal fvoaie! fuggefts fore new expe- 
dient to fecure fuccefs, or difcovers contequential advantages not - 
hitherto forefeen, While preparations are made, and materials 
accumulated, day glides atter day through elyfian profpects, 
and the heart dances to the fongs of hope. 

‘Such is the pleafure of projecting, that many content them- 
felves with a fucceflion of vifionaty{chemes, and wear out their 
alloted time in the calm amufement of contriving what they ne- 
ver attempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feaft their imigination with pure ideas, ad- 
vance fomne hat nearer to the grofluefs of ation,with great di- 
ligence collect whatever is requifite to their defign, and; after a 
thoufand refearches and confultations, are fnatched away by 
death, as they fland a ProcinGu waiting for a proper opportu- 


, nity to begin. 


‘ 


lf there were no other end of life, then. to find fome adequate 
folace for every day, I know not hither r any condition could be 
perferred to that ne the man who involves himfelf in his own 
thouzhts, and never fuilers experience to fhew him the vanity of 
{peculation ; for no fooner are notions reduced to praGtice, than 
tranquillity andconfidence forfake the breaft ; every day brings - 
its tafk, and often without bringing abilities to perform it; dif- 
ficulties embarrafs, uncer tainty perplexes, oppofition retards, 
cenfure exiiperates: or neglec& deprefles. We proceed, eenees 
we have begun; we complete our defign, that thelabour already 
fpent may not be vain: but as- expectation gradually dies 
away, the gay fmile of alacrity difappears, we are compelled to 
ur pre feverer powers, and truft the event to patience and 
conftancy. ; 

When once our labour has be egun, the comfort that enables 
us to endure it is the profpe@ of its end; for though in every 
long work there are fome joyous intervals of felf : ap plane , when 
the attention is recreated by unexpected facility, and the imagi- 
nation foothed by incidental excellencies ; yet the toil with w hich 
performance ftrug gles after idea, is fo irkfome-and difgutting, 
and fo i equent is the neceflity af refting below that perfection 
which we imagined within our reach, that feldom any man ob- 
tains more from his endeavours thana painful conviétion of hig 
defeéts, and a continual refufcitation of defires which he feels 
himfelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearine{s. the concomitant of our undertakings, 
that every man, in whatever he is engaged, confoles himfelf with 


the hope ofchange; if he has made his way by affiduity to pub- 
dic employment, he talks amon 


ghis friends of the delight of 
retreat; if by the neceility of folitary application he is fecluded 
from the world, he liftens with a beating heart to diftant noifes, 
longs to mingle with living bemgs, and refolves to take | heer 
ter his fill of diverfions, or ditplay his abilities on the univerfal 
theatre, and enjoy the pleafure of diftingt ion a and epplau ie. 


VoL. i. xs Eve 


\ , 
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_ Every defire, however innocent, grows dangerous, as by long 

indulgence it becomes afcendant in the mind. ‘When we have 
been much accuftomed to confider any thing as capable of giving 
happinefs, it is not eafy to reftrain our ardour, or to forbear 
fome precipitation in ouradvances, and irregularity i In our pur= 
fuits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched the fwelling bud 
and opening bloflom, and pleafed himiclt with computing how 
much every fun and fhower add to its growth, fcarcely ftays 
tillthe fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares 
by eagernefs to reward them. When we have diligently la- 
-boured for any purpofe, we are willing to believe that we have 
attdined it, and, becaufe we have already done much, too fud- 
denly Sostelade that no more is to be done. 

All attraétion is increafed by the approach of the attraGing 
body. We never find ourfelves fo defirous to finifh, as in the 
latter part of our work, or fo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot belong. Thus unfeafonable i importunity 
of difcontent may be partly imputed to langour and wearinefs, 
which muft always opprefs thofe more whofe toil has been lon- 
ger continued ; but the greater part ufually proceeds from fre- 
quent conitémplation of that eafe which is now confidered as 
within reach, and which, when it hes once flattered our hopes 
Wwe cannot fuffer to be icuhelae 

In fome of thenoblett compofitions of wit, the conclufion falls 
below the vigour and fpirit of the firft Boke ; and asa geniusis 
not to be degraded by the imputation of human failings, the 
caufe of this declenfion is commonly fought in the ftru€ure of 
the work, and plaufible reafons are given why in the defective 
part lefs ornament was neceti lary, or lefs could be admitted. But, 
perhaps, the author would heve confefled, that his fancy’ was 
tired, and his perfeverance broken; that he knew his defign to 
be unfinifhed, but that, when he faw the end fo near, he could 
no longer refufe'to be at reft. 

Ag: ain{t thé inftallations of this frigid Can the heart fhould 
be fecured | by all the confiderations Which once concurred to 
kindle the ardour of enterprize. Whatever motive firft incited 
action, has ftill greater force to flimulate perfeverance ; fince he 
that might have lain ftill at firftin blamelefs obf{curity, cannot 
afterwards defitt but with infamy and reproach. He whoma 
doubtful promife of diftant, good could encourage to fet difficul- 
ties at defiance, ought not to rethit his vigour, when he has al- 
molt obtained his recompence. To faint or loiter, when only 
the laft efforts are required, is to fteer the fhip through tem- 
pefts, and abandon it to the winds in fight of land; it is to 
break the ground and featter the feed, and at laft to neglect the: 
harvett. 

The mafters of rhetoric dire@, that the moft forcible argu- 
ments be produced in the latter part of an oration, left they 
fhoud be effaced or perplexed by fupervenient images. This 


precept - 
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precept may be juftly extended to the feries of life: nothing is 
ended with honour, which does not conclude better than it be- 
gan. It is not fufcient to maintain the firft vigour 5 3 for excel- 
lence lofes its effect upon the mind by cuftom, as light after 2 
time ceafes to dazzle. Admiration muft be comunued by that 
novelty which firft produced it, and how much foever is given, 
‘there muft always be reafon to imagine that more remains. 

We not only are moft fenfible of the laft impreiflions, but {uch 
is the unwillignefs of mankind to admit tranfcendent merit, that, 
though it be difficult to obliterate the reproach of mifcarriag ge, 
by any fubfequent atchievement, however illuftrious, yet the re- 
putation railed by a long train of fuccefs may be finally ruined 
by a fingle failure ; ; for weaknefs or error will be always re- 
membered by that malice and envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that difgrace, which laffitude and neg- 
ligence may bring at laft upon the greateft performances, it 1s 
neceflary to proportion carefully’ our labour to our ftrength. If 
the defign comprifes many parts, equally eflential, and therefore 
not to, be feparated, the only time for caution is ‘before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind muft be then impartially eftima- 
ted, and it muft be remembered, that not to complete the plan, 
‘is not to have begun it; and that, nothing is done, while any 
thing is omitted. 

But, if the tafk confifts in the repetition of fogie abs: no one 
of which derives its efficacy from the reft, it may be attempted 
with lefs fcruple, becaufe there is always opportunity to retreat 
with honour. ‘The danger is only, left we expect from the 
world the indulgence with which moft aredifpofed to treat them- 
felves ; ; and in the hour of liftleffnefs 3 imagine, that the diligence 
of one day will atone for the idlenefs of another, and hae ap- 
plaufe begun by approbation will be continued by habit. 

He that is himfelf weary wiil foon weary the public. . Let 
him therefore lay down his employment, whateverit be, who can 
no longer exert bis former activity or attention ; let him not en- 
deavour to itruggle with cenfure, or obftinately infeft the flage 
till a general hifs commands him to depart. 
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Disa Larrr. 
Be gone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 

And leave my labours to the learn’d and wife ; 
‘By wit, by knowledge, fiudious to be read, 

I fcorn the multitude, aliye or dead, 


IME, which puts‘an end to all hunian pleafures and for- 
rows, has likewife concluded the labouts of the Rambler. 


Having 


_ 
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Having fupported for two years, the anxious employment of a. 
periodical writer, and multiplied my eflays to four yolumes, 1 
have now determined to defilt. a ; 
The reafons of this refolution it is of little importance to de~ ‘ 
clare, fince juftification is unneceflary when no objection is 
nade. J am far from fuppofing, that the céflation of my per- 
formances will, raife any enquiry, for I have never been rauch 
a favourite of the public, nor'can boaft that, in the progrefs of 
my undertaking, I have been animated by the rewards of the 
liberal, the careffes of the great, or the praifes of the eminent. 

But I have no defign to gratify pride by fubmiffion, or malice — 
by lamentation ; nor think it reafonable to complain of neglect 
from thofe whofe regard ] never folicited. NH 1 have not been 
diftinguilhed by the diftributors of literary honours, I have fel. 
dom cefcended to the arts by which favour is obtained. I have 
feen the meteors of fafhion rife-and fall, without any ‘attempt to 
add a moment to their duration. “Ihave never complied with 
temporary curiofity, nor enabled my readers to difeufs the to- 
pic of the day ; I have rarely exemplified my aflertions by lis 
ving characters , in my papers, vo man could look for'cenfures of 
his enemies, or praifes of himfelf; and they only were expected 
to perufe them, whofe paffions left them leifure for abftracted 
truth, and whom virtue could pleafe by its naked dignity. 

To fome, however, [ am indebted for encouragement, and to_ 
others for afliftance. The number of my friends was never great, 
but they have been fuch as would not fuffer me to think that I 
was writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejeétion from the 
want of popularity. ° ls 

My obligatious having not been frequent, my acknowledge- 
ments may be foon difpatched. Ican reflore to all my corre- 
fpondents their productions, with little dininvtion of the bulk - 
of my volumes, though not without the lofs of feme pieces to 
which particular honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no,sther praife than that of 
having given them an epportunity of appearing, are the four 
billets in the tenth paper, the fecond letter in the fifteenth, the 
thirtieth, the forty-fourth, the ninety-feventh, and the hun- 
dredth papers, and the fecond letter in the hundred and feventh, 

Having thus deprived myfelf of mary excufes which catdour 
might have admitted for the inequality of my compofitions, be- 
ing no longer able to alledge’ tl-e neceflity of gratifying carre- 
{pondents, the importuaity with which publication wasfolicited, 
or obftinacy with, which corre€lion was rejected, | muft remain 
accountable for all my faults, and fubmit, without fubterfuge, to 
the cenfures of criticifm, which, however, Lfhail not endeavour 
to foften by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the influence 
ofa patron. The fupplications of an author never yet reprieved 
him a moment from oblivion ; and, though greatnefs has fore- 

times 
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times fheltered guilt, it can.afford no protection to ignorance or 
dulnefs. Having hitherto attempted only the propagation of 
truth, 1 will not at laft violate it by the confeflion of terrors 
which I do not feel: having laboured to maintain the dignity of 
virtue, I will not now degrade it by the meannefs of dedication. 


The feeming vanity with which I have fometimes fpoken of 


myfelf, would perhaps require an apology, were it not extenu- 
ated by the example of thofe who have publifhed eflays before 
me, and by the privilege which every namelefs writer has been 
hitherto allowed. “A mafk,”’ fays Caftiglione, “confers a right 
of acting and {peaking with lefs reftraint, even when the wearer 
happeus to be known.” He that is difcovered without his own 
confent, may claim fome indulgence, and cannot be rigoroully 
called to juftify thofe fallies or frolicks which his difguife muft 
prove him@efirous to conceal. 

But I have been cautious left this offence fhould be frequently 
or grofsly committed ; for, as one of the philofophers direéts us 
to live with a friend, as with one that is fome time to become 
an enemy, | have always thought it the duty of the anonymous 
author to write, as if he expected to be hereafter known. 


I am willing to flatter myfelf with hopes, that, by collecting, 


thefe papers, i am not preparing, for my future life, either 
fhame or repentance. That all are happily imagined, or accu- 
rately polithed; that the fame fentiments have not fometimes re- 
curred, or the fame expreflions been too frequently repeated, I 
have not confidence in my abilities fufficient to warrant. He 
that condemns himfelf to compofe on a flated day, will often 
bring to his taf an attention diflipated, a memory embarrafled, 
an imagination overwhelmed, a mind diftracted with anxieties, 
a body languifhing with difeafe: he will labour on a barren to- 
pic, till it is too Jate to change it; or, in the ardour of inven- 
‘tion, diffufe his thoughts into wild exuberance which the pref- 
fing hour of publication cannot fuffer judgment to exanmine or 
reduce. ones 
Whatever fhall be the final fentence of mankind, I have at 
leaft endeavoured to deferve their kindnefs. I have laboured to 
refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from 
colloguial barbani{ms, licentious idioms, and irregular combina-~ 


tions. Something, perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its” 


conftruction, and fomething to the harmony of its cadence. 
When common words were lefs pleafing to the ear, or lefs di- 
ftinétin their fignification, I have familiarized the terms of phifo- 
fophy by applying them to popular ideas, but have rarely ad- 
mitted any word not authorized by former writers ; for I be- 
lieve that whoever knows the Englifh tongue in‘its ptefent ex- 
tent, will be able to exprefs his thoughts without further help 
from other nations. 
As it hasbeen my principle defign to inculcate wifdom or 
/ piety, 
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piety, I have allotted few papers to the idle {ports of imagi- 
nation. Some perhaps, may be found, of which the higheft ex- 
‘cellence is harmlefs merriment ; but fcarcely any man is fo 
fteadily ferious as not to complain, that the feverity of didtato- 
rial inftru@tion has been too feldom relieved, and that he, is 
driven by the fternnefs of the Rambler’s philofophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions. 

Next to the excurfions of fancy are the difquifitions of criti- 
cifm, which, in my opinion, is only to be ranked among the 
fubordinate ana inftrumental arts. Arbitrary decifion and ge- 
neral exclamation J have carefully avoided, by aflerting nothing 
without a reafon, and eftablithing all my principles of judgment 

on unalterable and evident truth, 

In the  piétur es of life I have never been fo ftudious of novelty 
or furprize as to depart wholly from all refemblance ; a fault 
which writers defervedly celebrated frequently commit, that they 
may raife, as the occafion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. 
Some enlargement may be allowed by declamation, and fome 
exaggeration to burlefque; but as they deviate further from 
reality they become lefs ufeful, becanfe their leflons will: fail 
of application. The mind of the reader is carried away from 
the contemplation of his own manners ; he finds in himfelf no 
likenefs to the phantom before him ; and though he laughs or 
rages, is not reformed. . 

The eflays profeffedly ferions, if I have been able to execute 
my own intentions, will be found exaétly conformable to-the 
precepts of Chriftianity, without any accommodation to the 
licentiou{nefs and levity of the prefent age. I therefore look 
back on this part of my work with pleafure, which no blame or . 
praife of man fhall diminifh or augment. I fhall never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain in any other caufe, if I 
can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to, 
virtue, and confidence to truth. 


t 
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Celeftial pow’rs,! that piety regard, 
From you my labours wait their laft reward. 
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